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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForrIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. The committee will come to order. 

These hearings are upon the military assistance program as it relates 
to the extension of the mutual security program. 

We thought before we started the main hearings next week we would 
hear the Comptroller General and some witnesses from the Defense 
Department. We have Mr. Campbell here and you may proceed, 
Mr. Campbell. We have Mr. Campbell’s statement before us. We 
have a digest also of that statement, and then we have the 10 classified 
statements, country by country, so all your material for reference is 
before you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROLLER 
: GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Campsetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to appear before you to assist in your considerations of the 
military assistance program and its execution in certain countries. 
The General Accounting Office has been engaged in a review of selected 
areas of this program. Our major findings were summarized in an 
unclassified report transmitted to the Congress on August 29, 1957. 
Many of these findings had previously been brought to the attention 
of this committee in testimony on June 25, 1957, during your hear- 
ings on the Mutual Security Act of 1957. 

I propose today to summarize for you the current status of our 
major findings and recommendations. 

First, however, I wish to discuss briefly the responsibilities of the 
General Accounting Office and the scope of our review of the military 
assistance program. 

It is our responsibility to investigate all matters relating to the 
receipt, disbursement, and application of public funds. This is not a 
responsibility which can be discharged by limiting our reviews to the 
formal accounting records, or to the detailed accounting methods and 
procedures of the executive agencies. 

To carry out our assignments and to render effective service to the 
Congress, it is necessary for us to determine how well management 
has taken care of its financial responsibilities. 

The financial responsibilities of an organization include the effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical use of money, manpower, and materials 
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available to the management of the organization in carrying out those 
programs authorized by the Congress. 

For example, in our report on the military assistance program, we 
have observed that the usefulness of the data presented to the Con- 
gress in support of the annual program authorizations and budget 
requests for military assistance, and the validity of the reservations 
of funds appropriated for this program depend to a considerable extent 
on how well the executive agencies are able to estimate the bona fide 
needs of our allies, and are able to develop realistic programs to satisfy 
these needs. 

A review of this programing process is an essential part of any com- 
plete or comprehensive audit of the program, even though a significant 
part of the programing takes place before funds are appropriated and 
is not reflected directly in the formal books of account maintained for 
the military assistance program. 

Our examination has included, therefore, a review of the manner in 
which program requirements are developed— the objectives established 
for programing, the criteria used to plan the equipping of these objec- 
tives, and the manner in which initial requirements were refined, 
processed, and translated into approved, funded programs. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to make it very clear that our work, and the 
assistance that we endeavor to render to your committee, to the 
Congress, and to the executive branch, concerns only the adminis- 
tration of the program, and in no way involves an evaluation of basic 
mutual security program policies or concepts. We recognize that 
much of the material with which we are dealing—records, reports, and 
other documentary matter—is affected by military or political con- 
siderations or decisions which we do not attempt to evaluate. 

We do endeavor to point out in our reports the existence of such 
considerations, the extent to which they are involved in fundamental 
programing decisions, and the significance or possible consequences of 
actions taken, 

After this very broad outline of our responsibilities and objectives, 
I will now discuss what we consider to be the more significant findings 
contained in our report to the Congress on the military assistance 
program, and the considerations and actions which, we understand, 
the Department of Defense has taken with respect to these matters. 

I wish to emphasize that we have been accorded the closest coopera- 
tion by Defense officials during our reviews, and as we pointed out 
in our report, we have been impressed with the efforts made over the 
last 2 years by Defense officials to improve their administration of 
this complex and costly program and with the degree of improvement 
already attained. 

In our reviews we attempt to be as thorough and objective as pos- 
sible in order that our reports will not only be of value to the C ongress, 
but will also provide officials administering the program with an 
independent appraisal of the effects of their polici ies and the operations 
for which they are responsible. 

Our report on the military assistance program contained seven 
basic findings and recommendations. 

First, we found that the milit: ary force objectives approved as pro- 
graming guides for United States support in certain allied countries 
are not always realistic in terms of recipient country manpower and 
financial capabilities, are not always mutually acceptable to the 
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‘cuntries concerned, and are not always motivated by military 
considerations. 

In addition, these objectives are fiscally infeasible in that they 
cannot be achieved with the funds appropriated on an annual basis. 
Therefore, they require refinement through the application of a sound 
priority order to be useful guides for programing military assistance. 

Werecommended that the Secretary of Defense review and reestablish 
approved force objectives after giving full consideration to recipient 
country capabilities, United States purposes, and the priorities of 
desired accomplishments. 

The Department of Defense has stated that the force objectives 
are being continuously reviewed and are, at the point of time when 
they are approved, the most realistic estimates that can be made by 
the executive branch. They feel that the determination of these force 
objectives is more complex than is apparent in our recommendations 
and depends on the effective integration in successive time intervals 
of many factors. 

It was stated by the Department that increased data are being 
developed with respect to country capabilities but that further 
refinements in this process, and in the training of personnel in evalua- 
tion techniques, are required. 

We were also informed that although it is generally desirable to 
reach firm understandings as to the contributions that will be made 
and the standards of utilization that will be achieved by the recipients, 
agreements on contributions and standards of utilization are difficult 
to tonsummate with sovereign powers in other than general terms. 

Defense officials have stated that in some cases they consider it 
desirable to establish military force objectives as the basis for pro- 
graming assistance for countries where aid is rendered primarily for 
political or other considerations. 

They have pointed out that the needs for priority lists of accom- 
plishments have been recognized within the Department of Defense, 
and they have been adopted as a part of the programing procedures. 

We are aware that progress has been made in the establishment of 
more realistic programing objectives. Two sets of allied force levels 
are now being used for programing purposes. 

One set contains those forces which the United States considers 
desirable in support of United States strategic concepts. 

The second list contains only those objectives which the United 
States is willing to consider for support to some degree under its 
grant-aid program. 

In past years Defense developed only a single set of objectives, 
described as the allied force levels that the United States had deter- 
mined should be developed and maintained to contribute to the 
United States security and the common defense of the free world. 

No distinction was made between those forces considered desirable 
in a military sense, and those approved as programing objectives in 
developing current grant aid programs. 

In our report on the military assistance program, we called attention 
to the need for modifying these broad objectives to provide a clearer 
basis for developing annual programs. We believe that the Defense 
action in distinguishing between desirable overall goals, and a more 
limited number of objectives approved for current programing should 
be a significant improvement in the programing process. 
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We feel, however, that much work remains to be done to refine this 
procedure and to develop program objectives which can be clearly 
understood by all concerned. We were informed last year that 
efforts would be made by Defense officials to refine the program 
objectives in the following manner: 

(a) The identification of those forces which are essential to the 
achievement of United States military objectives, as opposed to 
those required for political or internal security reasons. 

(6) The limiting of force objectives to those which, based on cur- 
rently available information, appear to be within the capability and 
the intent of the country to achieve and support except in cases of 
overriding necessity to support United States objectives. 

(c) The determination of specific quantitative and qualitative 
equipping standards and limitations which should be applied in the 
case of each country and each military force. 

(d) Determination by area and country of the reductions in con- 
ventional type forces which may result from the introduction of new 
type weapons and weapons systems. 

efense officials have taken action with respect to these matters 
but they are not yet fully effective. We do not believe that the 
present military force objectives approved for support under the 
military assistance program can be considered an adequate pro- 
graming guide in the absence of authoritative decisions as to the 
political motivation of portions of the aid, the capabilities of the 
country being supported, the equipping standards to be applied. This 
matter will be pursued during our current review. 

Second, we found that no estimates had been developed of the 

gregate long-range costs of equipping, maintaining, and modernizing 
allied military forces or otherwise achieving United States objectives 
in the countries being supported, although studies have been made in 
selected countries. 

We recommended that estimates be developed of the costs required 
to achieve approved force objectives in each country and on a world- 
wide basis and that these estimates provide— 

1. A basis for bringing into balance United States objectives 
and the United States capability to finance worldwide the 
buildup and maintenance of such objectives; 

2. A basis for long-range program planning; 

3. A framework for negotiations to achieve maximum country 
contributions; 

4. Standards of accomplishment to be met during the re- 
mainder of the program; 

5. Support for authorization and appropriation requests which 
should show long-range costs, the portion already funded, the 
portion requiring funds in the budget year, and the time-phased 
costs for carrying out the remainder of the program. 

In other words, for those program objectives for which funds are 
being programed and requested from the Congress, a timetable would 
be developed of the successive increments that would be required to 
fulfill these objectives. 

For certain objectives the projection of costs might cover 1 addi- 
tional year; in other cases, it might take 3 years, 5 years, or more to 
reach the desired goal. The important point is that an estimate 
timewise and costwise would be developed of the steps to be taken 
to implement the approved force objective. 
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We do not recommend that an estimate of the total cost of the 
military assistance program 5, 10, or 15 years hence be developed; 
only that the future costs of presently accepted programing goals be 
estimated. If it is felt that additiona objectives will be added in the 
future, such information should be disclosed, but it is recognized that 
the ultimate cost or impact on the program of such additions may not 
be forecast with any degree of accuracy. 

It has been indicated to us that the Department of Defense has 
concurred in the necessity of developing long-range costs for the 
military assistance program to assist in annual evaluations of what 
has been accomplished and what remains to be done and the aggregate 
cost thereof. 

The Department has pointed out that substantial progress has been 
made in this admittedly complex and difficult area. Studies have 
been made and are being made for selected countries. The current 
programing guidance provides for summarizing the estimated cost 
to the United States for all recipient countries for several years ahead. 

We have observed that long-range studies have been made in 
certain countries, although many of them have not been accepted by 
responsible officials for long-range planning. Current submissions 
from United States missions overseas do provide most of the basic 
information on which long-range cost estimates could be developed. 

So far as we have been able to determine, however, the justifications 
for the fiscal year 1959 military assistance program which are being 

repared for submission to the Congress do not contain such estimates, 

e believe that the Congress will have difficulty in evaluating author- 
ization and fund requirements that should be provided in the current 
year in the absence of this essential information. 

We wish to emphasize that, in our opinion, the preparation of long- 
range cost estimates should not be a sterile exercise, but is essential 
to proper program control both by the executive agencies and by the 
Congress. Program and policy decisions are best arrived at when the 
financial implications of the various alternatives are known. 

We also wish to point out that the development of program plans 
in this manner would in no way change the methods of authorizing 
and appropriating military assistance funds deemed desirable by the 
Congress, nor would the Congress be committed to any sort of action 
beyond the periods for which funds were appropriated. 

Third, we found that in a number of countries the United States 
had programed and was delivering military equipment in excess of 
that which could be effectively absorbed and utilized by the recipients 
at their existing stage of development. The recipients either have 
not been able to use the aid furnished because of their financial and 
economic incapacity and their manpower limitations or they have not 
desired to use the assistance for the purposes intended by the United 
States. 

One factor that contributed to this situation had been the failure of 
overseas Officials to follow or interpret in a reasonable manner De- 
fense programing guidance. Responsibilities for controlling overseas 
agencies and for developing program requirements within the Depart- 
ment of Defense had not been clearly defined. 

We noted a diffusion of responsibility for programing and an un- 
certainty over the method of processing the program submissions of 
overseas agencies within the Department of Defense. 
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We pointed out that in our opinion increased efforts must be made 
to develop annual requirements on an austere basis within the demon- 
strated capability and willingness of the recipients. We recommended 
that the programing responsibilities of the various agencies within the 
Department of Defense be clarified. 

The Department of Defense has informed us that they concurred 
with our findings with respect to the past situation but that the greater 
portion of these deficiencies had been remedied by recent actions. A 
revised Department of Defense directive was designed to clarify re- 
sponsibilities. Other programing improvements inc luded closer super- 
vision of field operations and the development of a training program 
for officers assigned to overseas missions. 

The revised Department of Defense directive did clarify to some 
extent responsibilities for program administration. 

In addition we have observed that the 1959 program is being devel- 
oped more smoothly than previously. Basic program concepts estab- 
lished earlier have been retained, and there has not been a complete 
change in program concepts and program administration such as 
occurred in earlier years. 

The actions taken by the Department of Defense are being reviewed 
during our current examination. However, we believe that further 
clarification of programing responsibilities is required to improve, and 
make more orderly and economical, the development of annual 
programs. We have observed that the concept of programing by 
priority, though established as policy, is being resisted at some levels 
within the Department of Defense. The nature and extent of control 
over the overseas United States military missions is unclear. 

As we have previously noted, there appear to be conflicts within the 
Department of Defense over the need for a reappraisal of force 
objectives, and the desirability of clarifying and identifying more 
clearly the motivation for the program objec tives. 

Fourth, we found that the military assistance program had never 
been subject to a systematic and continuous internal audit and 
management review. 

We recommended that an internal audit program be established. 

r . . ‘ = 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, issued a memo- 
randum on December 30, 1957, calling for the initiation of a compre- 
hensive internal audit of the military assistance program. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office will assist this audit effort in any way possible. 

Fifth, we found that the present Army and Air Force accounting 
and reporting procedures did not provide adequate management 
control over the supply and delivery of military assistance equipment. 

We recommended that the Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force give consideration to placing responsibility for accounting for 
military assistance shipments at the overseas supply agencies and 
logistic terminals. 

We believe that such a change would improve the processing of 
military assistance shipment data, would strengthen controls over 
military assistance shipments, and would expedite the preparation of 
timely reports on the military assistance program. 

The Department of Defense has established a working group to 
recommend an effective system to correct the deficiencies noted dur- 
ing our review. The General Accounting Office is assisting this 
group in their deliberations. 
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Sixth, we found that spare-parts requirements had not been com- 
puted accurately due to the use of inapplicable or unreliable data, 
primarily because of a lack of information as to country stock bal- 
ances and consumption. 

Previously funded offshore procurement programs to establish spare- 

arts production bases in Europe had been ineffective. The current 
Defense olicy directive on spare-parts support was not. addressed 
specifically to these problems and did not recognize the financial and 
technical problems that make it difficult or impossible for individual 
countries to maintain effective spare-parts support from their own 
resources. 

We recommended that revised guidelines be prepared to set forth 
Defense policy on spare-parts support for the guidance of the military 
departments and overseas agencies, and these guidelines recognize 
the principle enunciated by the Department of Defense working 
group on spare parts, that further attention be given to establishing 
some system of regional, rather than country, spare-parts management. 

The Department of Defense has informed us that steps are being 
taken to carry out the essential recommendation of the working group 
on spare parts to establish regional spare-parts management in Europe. 
Consideration is being given to the possibility of establishing certain 
functions of regional supply management within NATO. 

The Ge neral Accounting Office is currently reviewing the program- 
ing and provisioning of spare parts for the NATO countries. 

Seventh, we found that comparatively little equipment which, in 
the opinion of the United States, was no longer required for the 
purposes for which it was furnished had been recaptured and redis- 
tributed to other recipients. Agreements negotiated with other 
countries for the return of such equipment had proved ineffective. 

We recommended that increased efforts be made to obtain accurate 
data with respect to country stock balances that are excess to current 
requirements and to redistribute excesses to fill existing deficiencies. 

The Department of Defense has informed us that their current pro- 
graming guidance emphasizes that excesses are to be used wherever 
available to fill deficiencies in other countries or other military depart- 
ments. We were also informed that where necessary consideration 
will be given to amending existing agreements with military assistance 
recipients so that additional information can be obtained on excesses, 
and to set forth the conditions for its return to United States control. 

We will continue to review the excessing program and the action 
being taken by the Department of Defense as a part of our current 
reviews of selected countries receiving military assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be helpful to the committee if we were to 
review for you at this time our observations and findings in support 
of the conclusions and recommendations which we have just sum- 
marized. Following this, if it is agreeable to you, we are prepared to 
discuss our findings in the individual countries. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. Pefore 
we go into the individial countries, I want to tell the members who 
came in after the session began that you have before you classified 
documents discussing military assistance country by country. 

I have had the staff prepare a list of questions. No member is 
bound by these questions, but they are very good questions and you 
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may feel free to ask Mr. Campbell any questions on this list if you want 
to do so. 

The staff has prepared this list after detailed study of the GAO re- 

orts. 
P Mr. Campbell, I am going to read this one question the staff pre- 
pared. Do you think the administration of the program would be 
improved by increasing the number of Americans overseas, particu- 
larly in audit control and inspection? 

Mr. CampBELL. First, may I introduce the officials who are with 
me. Immediately on my right is Mr. Charles Bailey who, for some 

ears, was Director of our European Operations, and is now Assistant 
irector of our Defense Accounting and Auditing Division. Mr. 
Bailey has spent considerable time in the areas we are about to discuss. 

Next to Mr. Bailey is Lawrence Powers, Director of our Defense 
Accounting and Auditing Division activities, worldwide, and to whom 
Mr. Bailey reports. 

Next to Mr. Powers is Mr. Robert F. Keller, assistant to the 
Comptroller General, who is generally familiar with this whole 
program. 

Mr. Hassell Bell is an Assistant Director of our Defense Accounting 
and Auditing Division, in charge of our work with the Navy. 

Mr. Charles Hylander, with our Defense Accounting and Auditing 
Division, has also been in Europe for a few years. He works with 
Mr. Bailey. 

I would like Mr. Bailey to answer the question. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Bailey, you heard the question? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. BAILEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
DEFENSE ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Barter. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Battery. I believe it would help if some additional personnel 
were assigned, particularly in the audit, internal control, and inspection 
area. I would not think this would need to be a large number of 
perp, and this is an opinion on my part, but I believe that a formal- 
ized review and inspection program which would serve to inform 
management of the results of their decisions overseas, and’ the way 
those policies and so on are carried out, would be of assistance. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I noted that Mr. Campbell, at the end 
of his statement, suggested that he might give some specific examples, 
and I confess that, in the absence of something specific, I am not able 
to interrogate very well. His statement, as read, involves some very 
sweeping conclusions, but did not contain any of the facts upon which 
the conclusions were based and, therefore, I do not feel [ am in a 
position to interrogate him at this time. 

Mr. CampBeE ut. I have an expansion on each of the seven items 
mentioned in my principal statement. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you believe we should proceed with 
that before we start under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. Vorys. I do not know how the rest of the committee feels, 

‘but we have a lot of generalities here, and I am unable to pass judg- 
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ment on the validity of them until we have facts upon which the 
statements are based. 

Acting Chairman Morean. How long is your statement? 

Mr. CampBE.t. I have 7 short statements having to do with the 7 
subjects which I have mentioned in my principal statement. These 
statements give some detail. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. There are two pages there. 

Mr. CamMpBELL. That is all, on the first item. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Go right ahead. 

Mr. CampBeELL. This statement has to do with unrealistic force 
objectives, which is item No. 1 in my principal statement. Our 
observation that the forces approved for support at the time of our 
review were not satisfactory programing objectives was based on the 
following considerations: 

1. These programing objectives were not always realistic in terms 
of the capabilities of the country concerned. [Security deletion.] 

2. We observed that the United States force objectives for some of 
these countries, and the assumptions on which they were based, were 
not always accepted by recipient countries, who may establish their 
own objectives and use their own resources to further those objectives 
in a manner that defeats in whole or in part the purposes for which 
the United States assistance is being extended. [Security deletion.] 

3. The program objectives were not always motivated by military 
considerations or limited to military purposes. Force objectives may 
be established for such general purposes as orienting a country toward 
the West. The military contribution to the mutual defense of the 
free world that can be made by certain of the country forces, for 
example, in Ethiopia, that the United States is assisting is probably of 
a token nature. Certain objectives in other countries, such as Pakis- 
tan, were apparently based primarily on other than military considera- 
tions. Aid for such general purposes, even though it is given in the 
form of deliveries of milits ary equipment, should not require the estab- 
lishment of specific force objec tives, which may or may not be attain- 
able within the level of assistance necessary to achieve the general 
United States objective for which the aid was initially oranted. 

It isnot the primary purpose of such assistance to equip these forces 
with a capability of accomplishing the basic military objectives for 
the defense of the United States or the mutual defense of @ given area. 
[Security deletion. ] 

The danger always exists that force objectives, once established to 

carry out nonmilitary purposes, will have an independent existence, 
and that the original motivation will be overlooked in future years 
If it is necessary to equip specific forces in order to honor United 
States commitments, the motivation for including these fo: 
United States objectives should be made clear at all times. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Campbell, would it be possible fo 
us to have a copy of that statement for committee use? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys. You say on page 2 that your review concerns only the 
administration of the program and in no way involves an evaluation 
of basic mutual security program policies or concepts. It seems to me 
that almost every one of these general objections involves basic policies 
or concepts of a military or diplomatic nature. 
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Now, I just wondered. While your team may have equal military 
competence with the members of this committee, what is the compe- 
tence of your team to make these diplomatic and military evaluations? 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE POWERS, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE AC- 
COUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 


Mr. Powers. Mr. Vorys, we do not, for example, make a determina- 
tion or evaluation as to whether specific forces or goals are necessary 
to meet particular military requirements. That is properly a mili- 
tary determination and decision. But, once those forces and goals 
are established, then we do review appropriate information pertaining 
to the results in carrying out those military decisions. We are then in 
a position to evaluate whether the goals are realistic or unrealistic. 

We do not attempt to make any military evaluation, as such. It is 
an evaluation only of the performance in terms of the military criteria 
and objectives set out. 

Mr. Vorys. For instance, I was in Pakistan when they were having 
some military maneuvers. I did not get to see them, I do not know 
whether I would have been able to figure whether the forces were 
realistic or not, but you use this word “‘realistic,’’ and it seems to me 
that would require a military judgment as to whether the forces in 
being, and being created in a given country, were realistic, capable 
of fulfilling a military mission. Is that not right? 

Mr. Barttey. With respect to the capabilities of the particular 
forces, to the extent we refer to that throughout our reports, these 
statements are based on determinations by either the military person- 
nel in the country or some other military authority. We do not 
arrive at those decisions ourselves, but we do use the decisions and 
opinions of military experts with respect to capabilities of certain 
countries and the abilities of those countries to perform military 
missions. 

Mr. Vorys. I noticed, in Mr. Campbell’s one-page summary there, 
he referred to military authority. Do you give in the detailed re por ts 
on each country the military authorities on whom you are dependent 
for your conclusions? 

Mr. Baiiey. In most cases we do; yes, sir. In the country reports 
and sometimes in the country statements, the partic ular source 
from which we obts ned this information is stated. 

Now, in the case of Pakistan, that is based on the opinion of United 
States personnel in Pakistan. 

Mr. Vorys. American personnel? 

Mr. Bariny. Yes, sir. 

[Security deletion.] 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burreson. Mr. Chairman, going back to Mr. Campbell’s 
general statement, I get an idea that it is rather difficult, if not 
impossible, for accuracy, to authorize and appropriate money on 
short term—I am paraphrasing your statement and my conclusion 
may be incorrect—but is that an argument for a long-range objective 
or a long-range program that the administration asked for last year? 

Do I make myself clear? 
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Mr. Campse.u. We think it is difficult to prepare plans on a 
1-year basis in this particular program. 

Mr. Burveson. In other words, for more efficiency in gaining the 
results which this program is supposed to gain, it may be advisable 
to project this program over a period of years, whether it would be 
3, 4, 5, or at least longer than 1 year? 

Mr. Campseny. That is our belief, Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no other 
questions now. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mrs, Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Mr. Chairman, owing to my membership on the 
Near East and Africa Subcommittee, I am particularly interested in 
the French. You state that there is considerable confusion as to the 
composition of the French divisions, and that there is not supervision 
of the equipment that has gone there. 

Do you know whether the military is taking into consideration the 
fact that any equipment that has our name on it is considered by the 
Algerians to be in direct’ violation of our intent to keep things in 
balance. They feel that we are in reality aiding and sheeting’ the 
French in their determination to do away with any ‘freedom in Algeria? 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. CampsBe.v, | think that is a policy matter we could not com- 
ment upon. 

Mrs. Bourton. Is it our position to ask? 

Mr. CamMpsBe wu. I believe that is the committee’s job. It certainly 
would not be in our field. 

Mrs. Botton. How would you suggest that we get accurate figures 
as to just how much of our supplies have been sent to Algeria? Ihave 
asked that question of the military every time this bill has come up 
and have never had a satisfactory answer, nor have they said de- 
rr that none of the big stuff had been sent over. <A great 
deal of the little stuff certainly is in Algeria. This is one of the 
very ‘iffc ‘ult matters before this committee and would seem to be 
clearly a matter of foreign policy. 

Mr. Campse.u. Our reports have pointed out certain matters to 
the departments and the executive branch, but I do not think we can 
go beyond that. I think the question you have in mind would best 
come from this committee, and the answers from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mrs. Botron. You speak of excesses that have been given because 
of this confusion in the divisions. Is Defense going to look into that? 
Are they going to do something about that? Excesses could so easily 
go across the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Baitey. They are programing on the basis that this equipment 
that has been sent to north Africa is going to be returned. 

Mrs. Bouron. Under the agreements we can ask that they be 
returned, can we not? 

Mr. Battey. Yes, any excess. 

Mrs. Boutron. Any excess or just such arms as have been misused 
or is contrary to the purposes for which it was given. Does that 
come into it? 

Mr. Batvey. I do not think the agreements say anything about 
misuse. ‘They do say with respect to excesses that we can enter into 
negotiations to get it back. 
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As noted on page 10 of our report on France, we point out that sub- 
stantial quantities of military assistance supplies were transferred 
to north Africa. 

Mrs. Botton. This is in the larger report? 

Mr. Battey. It is in the country report. 

Mr. Vorys. Excuse me. It is on page 3, is it not, the one on 
France? 

Mr. Battey. We mention it there. 

Mrs. Botton. Now I would like to ask for some advice and ask 
for a little help. We have had a newspaper in Cleveland that has 
been until now rather favorable to the aid program. Recently they 
have been carrying rather violent articles, bringing up the matter 
of bathtubs to the Turks and excess swivel chairs and all of that sort 
of thing, and presenting none of the basically constructive things 
being done. 

Acting Chairman Morean. And water coolers. 

Mrs. Botton. Yes; water coolers and all the rest of it. 

It has changed the whole atmosphere in Cleveland which is a very 
serious thing. Somehow answers will have to be found to these 
attacks and ways to get them to our public. 

The paper is doing this on the basis that the people should know. I 
am hoping somewhere along the line we will get a little help from you 
people when the time is ripe for you to do so. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Wayne Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have not had a chance to read all these country 
reports, but I notice in Korea, for instance, you point out there is 
excessive pilferage. 

I spoke at a university out in the West a couple of weeks ago, and 
in the audience was an exchange professor from Iran and he came up 
to me later and said, “If there is some way for my country to get 
what is being stolen and let the thieves have what we are getting, 
my country would be better off.” 

I said, “Who is getting it?” 

He said, ‘Well, mostly our people, but some of yours. It is a joint 
operation.” 

Have you found this diversion into other channels of the equipment? 

Mr. Camppe.it. When we started on this problem, we had Mr. 
Bailey visit the countries involved, and he was assisted by our staff 
abroad. One of the countries was Korea. Mr. Bailey was there and, 
I think, can answer vour question. 

Mr. Batuey. As far as American personnel are concerned, we saw 
no indication that the pilferage came from our own people. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Were they acquiescing or trying to do anything 
to prevent it? 

Mr. Batiey. Let me point out what has happened since our report 
has come out. 

Since we issued our report on Korea, an ad hoc committee was 
established to study the situation. This was established by Defense 
and the Eighth Army in the East to study the situation and they deter- 
mined that there were substantial quantities of goods being lost. 

They pointed out such things as finding automobile tires and 
accessories that still showed the original military markings in stores. 
They have taken action to try to have stronger procedures instituted 
both by the Korean police and by our own personnel, to the extent 
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that they are responsible for guarding these goods, to try to prevent 
these diversions. 

There is a very difficult economic situation in Korea and the level 
of standard of living of the people there makes it very difficult to try 
to overcome this. 

One instance was cited in this ad hoc committee report which told 
of going to one of the stevedore contractors and telling him that his 
stevedores were making away with soybeans and other consumables 
that were being unloaded and why did he not try to stop them. 

He showed them a series of scars on his body and he said, “I tried 
once and I am not going to try again.” 

This is in the me hoc committee’s report. So this is part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not thinking so much, and I do not think 
this man was thinking so much of the pilferage on that level. He was 
thinking like up in the government where it was an organized thing 
and where some people were becoming millionaires in redistributing 
this stuff, and getting it into other channels. He was talking not as 
much about military as he was economic aid. 

Mr. Batuey. I think that is probably true. We, on our particular 
side, were concerned primarily with the military phase. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You did not do much on the economic side. 

Mr. Bartey. That is right. Our particular group did not. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. I have no questions at this time. I was trying to get my 
car out in this Minnesota weather this morning. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Setpen. Mr. Campbell, from your observations of the opera- 
tions of the mutual security program in countries around the world, are 
the peoples of most of the countries aware that the United States is 
furnishing aid or are they led to believe that it is coming from their own 
governments? 

Mr. CampBELL. This is military assistance? 

Mr. Se.pen. Either military or economic assistance 

Mr. CampBeE... I do not think I am qualified to say. I have not 
been abroad too frequently. I think Mr. Hylander or Mr. Bailey 
might have some comment on it. 

Mr. Bariiny. I could not answer your question. I think that the 
military personnel are aware that the aid that they are getting is 
coming from the United States. Again, we did not get into the 
economic side of the picture in our review ‘of this particul: ur program. 

Mr. Setpen. As you know, Congress last year cut the mutual 
security bill by about $1 billion. The same thing happened the year 
before. 

From your observation of the program’s operation, is there any in- 
dication that this program has been crippled as a result of cuts that 
were made by Congress? 

Mr. CampBE.LL. The ener you are discussing now has not been 
completely programed, as yet. 

Mr. SeLtpen. We cut approximately a billion dollars in 1956, which 
was for the 1957 fiscal year. I would think that money had been 
programed, has it not? 

Mr. Barry. If I might make an observation there, it is a little 
difficult to say when you do not have long range plans so you can tell 
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what actually has not been accomplished that might have been accom- 
plished had they been given all these funds. 

In other words, it becomes a sort of a hand-to-mouth proposition 
so that it is a little difficult to make a determination. 

Mr. SeLpEN. You are again recommending the long range approach? 

Mr. CampBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, Your report would indicate they overprogramed 
with what they had. 

Mr. Powers. | believe our report identifies the difficulty that both 
the Congress and the executive department have in trying to evaluate 
under current processes whether there are sufficient funds being pro- 
vided for this program. 

In other words, with the establishment of the force goals by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that are considered necessary to protect the 
security of this country, then it becomes particularly difficult if you 
do not see what the impact of—from the standpoint of the adequacy 
of money, manpower, and materials—it would be in trying to accom- 
plish those objectives. 

So one of the recommendations we made in order for Congress to 
be more informed upon this whole matter is just to take the complete 
package. 

Now, some people would think that we are advocating that this 
should be a 5-year, 10-year, or 15-year program, ‘That is not true. 
What we are saying is that whatever determinations have been made 
on a military, politic al, or economic basis, that those things be ade- 
quately portrayed for review and evaluation by this committee and 
the Congress so that they can have a more informed basis upon which 
to exercise their judgment. 

It is pretty difficult to say whether $3 billion, $2 billion, or $3.5 
billion is adequate for this p: ti ‘ular period. 

Mr. Setpen. Thank you, Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan., “Me Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. When we are looking at the military program abroad, 
we must see what military equipment there is both of the United 
States forces and our allies, in these various countries, including the 
foreign aid program. 

I have been particularly concerned over a period of weeks with the 
surplus sales of United States military equipment abroad. What has 
been happening with this? The equipme nt, for example, the motor 
vehicle parts, are declared surplus. They are then sold off as surplus 
United States materials and then they are reimported into the United 
States and are again sold, either to the Government or in private 
channels and enter into the United States market substantially. 

For example, axles would be a very good point. 

That brings up the question here: Is there adequate use of the 
equipment that is sent abroad by the United States both for its mili- 
tary forces and in the foreign-aid program? Why, if the parts are 
usable even in the United States, can they not be used where they 
are, or transferred some place else in the program and not sold? 

The second thing is, if the surplus sale is necessary, why is : 
adequate price not obtained at the site where it is. Obviously i 
must have been sold so cheap, for such an inadequate price, that it 
pays people to buy it abroad, ship it to the United States, and then 
put it in competition with the regular commercial trade here. 
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I’have"asked of the committee in writing, as well as of the State 
Department and the Department of Defense, that I be given a survey 
of the sales of surplus United States military equipment abroad, 
because that would have a real bearing on the question of how much 
we should be spending for new equipment. 

I know that it is violating the regulations and even now the law, 
on reimporting that used equipment into the United States. I would 
like to know what Government departments there are that have been 
violating the regulations and the law in permitting such importation 
and, thirdly, has it been stopped. 

In the line of Mr. Selden’s question, it brings up a question on the 
efficient use of the funds and equipment that we on this committee are 
authorizing on the foreign aid programs. Whether or not it is in 
this foreign aid program, if our United States agencies abroad are 
selling this stuff at giveaway prices, maybe if it is not properly super- 
vised some of the foreign stores that are selling all this used United 
States equipment have obtained it legitimately, for example, South 
Korea, in Europe, and in various other countries. It is amazing to 
me that the amount of ocean freight can be to return these surplus 
items that have been sold of United States military equipment abroad 
and still the price f. o. b. the United States is cheaper than the United 
States people who are manufacturing it originally can put it out for. 
The equipment returned is then cheaper likewise than you can buy 
it on the secondhand market in this country. 

That would seem to be a point that should be checked by the Comp- 
troller’s Office very closely, to find where the looseness is, because it 
certainly is a question that raises the problem of efficiency of the whole 
program. 

Mr. Burueson. Will the gentleman vield? 

In 2 instances, or probably 3 that I recall, constituents of mine 
wanted to reimport certain types of machinery. The Commerce 
Department would not permit them to do it because they determined 
it was in competition with our own manufacturers. In other words, 
applicants had to prove that the need could not be furnished here. 

Mr. Futron. That is what should be the policy and that is what 
the United States law requires. But, on automobile parts it has not 
been the practice. There has been a regular system, or racket, going 
on in automobile parts where they have been returned in large 
quantities after surplus sale abroad. 

Mr. Burueson. This had to do with certain types of machinery- 
road machinery and that sort of thing. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Futron. Could I just finish on this question? Would you 
vield? 

Mr. Prucuer. Yes, I vield. 

Mr. Fuuton. Why would road machinery be reimported into this 
country when it is sent over to a country abroad for use under this 
program? 

Mr. Burreson. They would not let them. 

Mr. Futtron. Why are the supplies available to be sent back? 
What is the reason this equipment becomes surplus abroad where 
they certainly need the roads? There is something wrong, if such 
permanent United States equipment is sent for only a temporary 
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Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Are you satisfied with the progress the Department 
of Defense has made in trying to overcome the deficiencies in this 
program? 

Mr. Battery. We feel that they are making substantial progress. 
However, we feel some additional steps need to be taken. This is 
not an immediate thing that can be accomplished at once. It is a 
long-term job that they have ahead of them. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Every year, though, they make the same statement, 
that they are going to overcome this stuff; they are going to have a 
new program, but it has been the same thing for the last 6 years. 

Mr. Barry. I would say they have made some progress during 
the last couple of years on it. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Do you believe that some of these countries accept 
our military aid just to get economic aid out of this defense support 
program? 

Mr. Battey. I could not answer that one. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Would it be possible to reduce the dollar outlay for 
military aid if your proposals and your recommendations for recovery 
of this excess equipment were put into practice? 

Mr. Bamey. Again it all depends on the long term goals. If we 
have a plan, how much of that plan do we want to accomplish at that 
particular time, how much of that plan would it be advisable to ac- 
complish in that particular period? We feel that there could be some 
savings as a result of the adoption of our recommendations. 

Now, whether this would be in terms of reduced authorizations or 
whether it would be in terms of an expanded program is a policy de- 
cision that I do not think we would be in a position to suggest. 

Mr. Pitcuser. Now, following up what Mr. Fulton had to say 
there, and Mr. Burleson, I had a sergeant in the Air Force who was 
in charge of the shops in Iceland. He did not have any reason to lie 
tome. I have always known him as a truthful boy; I was raised with 
him. But he stated to me that there were thousands and thousands 
of big tractor parts buried in the snow and because he took his bus 
and went to dig out the repair parts for tractors, they said to wait, 
that they had more coming. He insisted on it and I know he was 
transferred back to the States for insisting. 

These boys would not be telling these tales all over the country 
about extravagance and waste if there was not a little bit of truth in it. 

For instance, this axle business, declaring property surplus and 
then people buying it and shipping it back into this country in 
competition. 

I know it is a big problem, but it seems to me like there is somebody 
who could get into that. 

Mr. Fuxtron. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Priucuemr, I yield. 

Mr. Fuutron. Where there is United States road equipment that 
has been shipped abroad from evidently a Minnesota manufacturer 
or a Texas manufacturer under oue of these military aid programs. 
Then a United States manufacturer says to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, it is surplus where it is. Why should the United States be 
sending more equipment when it is declared surplus abroad and the 
manufacturers want to bring it back into the United States? 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. I have some remarks which might bring this more 
into focus. 

Comparatively little equipment which, in the opinion of the United 
States, is no longer required for the purposes for which it was furnished 
has been recaptured and redistributed to other recipients. Agree- 
ments negotiated with other countries for the return of such equip- 
ment have proved ineffective. So far as we were able to determine, the 
Department of Defense had not developed any estimates as to the 
quantities and values of delivered spare parts excess to the require- 
ments of the recipients for which a need exists or may exist elsewhere. 

In France, for example, the United States has been unable to recap- 
ture equipment no longer required for the recipient’s NATO forces, 
which was the basis for programing, since that country insists that the 
distinction between NATO and non-NATO forces is arbitrary, and no 
equipment is excess so long as any of the country forces need it. 

Equipment had been programed and delivered which was excess to 
the Japanese force goals at the time of our review. At that time there 
were no plans for recovering and redistributing such excesses to coun- 
tries having programed requirements for the items. 

Turkey was maintaining uneconomically reparable equipment 
which, in the opinion of United States military mission, should be 
excessed. 

Spare parts excesses in Italy were not being fully considered in the 
computation of program requirements, 

We also observed that in Japan excess items generated by the United 
States Forces in the Far East were being disposed of as surplus while 
the Military Assistance Advisory Group was concurrently processing 
requisitions for the same items for delivery from the United States. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. We have signed agreements with these countries, 
most of which, if not all of them, prescribe a dollar commitment to 
which the United States commits itself on a military side, is that right? 

Mr. CampsBeE... There is generally an agreement as to the level of 
aid. 

Mr. Morano. Now, say for example, we have $100 million commit- 
ment to X country for a period of 1 year. Does the agreement not 
provide that the country purchase that $100 million in goods from us 
and any military hardware that they want that might be specifically 
outlined in the agreement? 

Mr. Bairuey. Ordinarily military hardware is furnished by us with- 
out any purchase by the country. In other words, we program what 
we, the United States, feel is necessary to equip the military forces of 
this particular country and then this military hardware is furnished 
to the country—I am talking about major end items now—without a 
purchase by the country. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Well, do we not make a delivery com- 
mitment to them in the agreement? 

Mr. Battey. In some cases we program on the basis of certain 
force levels we feel would be advisable, although we do estimate gen- 
erally, or have some idea as to the amount of the dollars. 

Mr. Morano. Where does the dollar commitment lie, giving the 
recipient country the right to purchase from us up to the line of that 
dollar commitment? Is that defense support? 
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Mr. Barvey. It is generally on the economic side, yes, sir. It 
may be defense support or strictly economic aid. 

Mr. Morano. Here in your statement—— 

Mr. Baixtey. There are certain cases, ail example, in Spain, where 
we had a specific dollar commitment. 

Mr. Morano. That is the only country. 

Mr. Barxey. This is the exception rather than the rule. I would 
not say that was the only country. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I asked you first, and I thought you 
said in most cases that is generally the case. 

Mr. Battery. Well, there is a level. 

Mr. Morano. What I am getting at is, your report seems to 
complain predominantly about excesses and I am just wondering 
whether or, not if we make a dollar commitment to a country that the 
commitment in the first place is excessive and they are given the right 
to purchase up to that amount and then they find themselves in a 

osition where they cannot absorb it and they have to store F-86’s 

hey cannot fly them. 

Mr. Bartey. This may be due to an excessive amount of equip- 
ment or it may be-due to an inability to utilize that equipment at 
that time, but to take the specific case of Spain, we had a commit- 
ment there, dollarwise, as a consideration for receiving the rights to 
build our bases in Spain. 

In that case, the programing of the military hardware and the 
equipment for Spain proceeded on the basis of this dollar equipment 
rather than what was needed to equip certain specific forces. 

Mr. Morano. Is that the only country in which this is true? 

Mr. Baitry. This is the only one we have specific evidence of 
based upon our limited reviews in these countries. 

Mr. Morano. All right. 

Do you know of anything that this committee can do with legisla- 
tive provisions to reduce these excesses that you are complaining 
about in your report? I am not talking about policy now. 

The policy is left to other people. I am just talking about a legis- 
lative provision to tighten up and prevent excesses. 

Mr. Baitey. Well, we would certainly be glad to consider this 
problem and to offer any suggestions which might help this situation. 

Mr. Morano. I think the committee would like to have those 
suggestions. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Just cut their money. 

Mr. Morano. I am not sure that will take care of it. 

Mr. Pincuer. If you cut it enough it will. 

Mr. Morano. I am not sure cutting the money is the answer. 

You can give them $100 million and if they use it wisely and prop- 
erly, that will not affect our policy and our security. That is what 
I am talking about. 

Is there fraud in any of these countries? 

Mr. Bartey. On the United States side we have not found any 
evidence of fraud in our reviews. 

Mr. Morano. There is no evidence of fraud anywhere in the 
reviews that you have made? 

Mr. Bartey. No, sir, our people have not uncovered any. On 
the country side there may be some loose practices in at least one 
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of the countries we are presently working in, but I would not say 
that we have confirmed this at this point. 

Mr. Morano. Now, the other question I want to ask you is, how 
much military aid have we given under this program from its inception 
until the time that you have completed your-——— 

Mr. Baitey. About $24 billion is the amount of the military side 
of it. 

Mr. Morano. That does not include defense support, does it? 

Mr. Battey. No, sir. 

Mr. Morano. That is strictly military? 

Mr. Barvey. That is right. 

Mr. Morano. You have found evidence of waste, have you not? 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir, such as we point out in our reports. We feel 
the objectives could have been achieved with a lesser expenditure of 
funds, or more of the objectives could have been achieved with the 
same amount. 

Mr. Morano. Is there anything the Department of Defense is not 
doing that we could direct them to do by legislation? 

Mr. Battey. This is a very difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Morano. Well, you made the statement that they were 
getting along better, they are progressing. 

Mr. BaILey. They are. Their programing practices are improving. 

Mr. Morano. They are improving. 

Is there anything we can do legislatively to direct them to accom- 
plish the things you think ought to be accomplished as a result of your 
review‘ 

Mr. Baitrey. One point might be to require the submission of more 
definitive programs, which they propose to accomplish with the 
authorizations that they request from your committee. 

Mr. Morano. You made one point that a longer range program—— 

Acting Chairman Morean. Your time has expired. 

Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. General Campbell, I have listened very attentively 
to your remarks and I have given as much time as I could to the 
secret report, and I have come up with the conclusion that if your 
spot investigations correctly reflect the picture as a whole the entire 
program is a mess. Am I correctly interpreting the seriousness of it? 

Mr. CampsBeE tt. I do not think that I could comment on that, Mr. 
O’ Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I notice on page 8: 

We believe the Congress will have difficulty in evaluating authorization and 
fund requirements that should be provided in the current year in the absence of 
essential information. 

And yet without that essential information we are asked to make 
that evaluation. How are we going to do it? 

Mr. CampsBetu. That takes a considerable amount of thought on 
the part of the committee, and study. We think that it would be 
much easier for you to arrive at a conclusion if you had the information 
that we think should be forthcoming. 

Mr. O’Hara. But you tell us we cannot reach that evaluation with- 
out the essential information that is not available and yet by our 
constituents and by the country we are held responsible. Now, 
I notice you emphasize the fact, and I think properly so, that there 
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has never been an audit of this expenditure of something like $24 
billion. 

Has there been no audit at all? 

Mr. Battery. There has been no internal audit by the Department 
of Defense. We have made these audits which resulted in these 
particular reports we are discussing here today. 

Mr. CampsBE Lt. In that connection, may I point out we have done 
this work but our staff is very limited. I do not consider that I know 
all about this program in a comprehensive way. We feel we have 
done a moderately good job with the manpower we have available, 
but I do not think I can say to you that every dollar that has gone 
into this program has been properly spent or what the amount of 
waste has been. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is there any good reason why the Department of 
Defense should not have made an audit? 

Mr. Campsetu. No; I cannot say there is any good reason. As 
I have mentioned in my statement, they are now in the process 
of organizing an audit. 

Mr. O’Hara. Are you suggesting that legislatively we should 
require that audit? 

Ar. CampsBe.u. I would like to return either to Mr. Fulton’s 
statement or to a statement made here on the matter of legislation. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. CampBELL. We would like to consider making suggestions to 
this committee for legislation. 

Mr. O’Hara. I thought Mr. Morano hit the nail on the head. Here 
is a bad situation. What can we do legislatively to correct it? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield? 

Acting Chairman Morean. You have half a minute. 

Mr. Morano. I wanted to ask this question: You have control of 
and audit the Defense Department expenditures; do you not? 

Mr. Bartey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Is there anything wrong with the system now in use 
by the Defense Department in the expenditure of money for the 
defense of the United States? 

Mr. Powers. Do you mean on our regular military programs? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Powers. In my opinion, there is much closer attention to and 
surveillance of the program. 

Mr. Morano. If there is better control over those expenditures, 
would you then advocate that this whole military program would 
be—would you agree that this whole military program be put in the 
Defense Department? If it were put into the Defense Department, 
would it be in better shape? 

Mr. Powers. Actually it is there now, except as a matter of pro- 
gram responsibility the Secretary of Defense has designated the Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Security Affairs to administer it. 

Mr. Morano. It is not there according to law. 

Mr. Powsmrs. My impression is that the Secretary of Defense has 
the responsibility. 

Mr. Morano, It is not actually in the military budget of the United 
States; is it? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 
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Mr. Hays of Ohio. It is administered by them. 

Mr. Jupp. It is not the same appropriation method we use for our 
United States Armed Forces. 

Mr. Powers. As I recall, it comes under the mutual security 
appropriation which I believe is made in the initial case to the 
President. 

Mr. Morano. Why would it not be a good idea to let them do 
exactly the same with these military items? 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Morano, your time has expired. 

Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Prouty. Mr. Morano anticipated one question that I had. I 
do want to say first that I think the information which has been given 
the committee this morning will be extremely valuable and helpful to 
us in interrogating some of the witnesses from Defense. I think it 
will be very worth while in that respect. 

In view of the fact that new weapons become obsolete today almost 
before they reach the production stage, and with the changing strategic 
concepts almost on a day-to-day basis, how is it possible for the 
eee Department to anticipate its needs on a really long-range 

asis? 

Mr. Baitey. To the extent they have plans upon which their 
requests are based, they should be able to price out those plans and 
give you an idea of what the cost of their long-term program is. Also 
they should be able to say what they propose to accomplish under that 
program. 

As it is now, they come to you with an illustrative program but 
there may be many changes in this program as it is eventually carried 
out. To the extent that changing military technology sal modern 
weapons will change their present plans, we think there should be an 
indication at the time they come to you with this long-range program 
as to how it may be effected, if it is possible to give an indication of 
that. 

In other words, take the situation as it is today and consider 
where we have to go with our military assistance so you will see what 
part of the whole is to be accomplished with the authorization you are 
asked to give at this particular time. 

Mr. Prouty. Is that possible? 1 certainly agree it would be highly 
desirable. 

In Mr. Campbell’s original statement he said some determination 
should be made of the United States capability to finance these pro- 
grams on a worldwide basis and over a long period of time. Now, 
how do we reach such a determination? 

Mr. Bartey. When we arrive at what the long-term program is, 
this can be related to the economic capabilities of the United States. 

In other words, what is the total picture globally of what this pro- 
gram envisages, and is it the type of program the United States can 
work with, based on the resougrces it has for this kind of effort? 

Mr. Provty. If this committee and the Congress is told by the 
military authorities that more money is needed than we believe is 
within our economic capabilities, what do we do then? 

Mr. Barry. If it is impossible of attainment, would there not have 
to be some retrenchment somewhere along the way? 

Mr. Provury. I certainly agree with you. 
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I believe Mr. Campbell also said in one of his statements [security 
deletion]. 

I also find, and this is a classified statement that probably should 
not be taken down, that more money has been appropriated or given 
by this country for defense support and economic and technical aid 
than was given for military aid. 

Now, under the circumstances, are not those expenditures justified? 
I am thinking i in terms of the defense support and economic aid. 

Mr. Baizey. I do not think it is the purpose of our report to say 
whether or not these expenditures are justified in terms of what has 
been expended in that particular country. Rather, it is to point out 
that here in the case of this particular country there is a considerable 
question of the economic capability of that country to sustain a mili- 
tary effort such as we have planned for that country to maintain under 
the military-assistance program. 

Mr. Proury. Is that not the reason for the huge amounts given 
in defense support and economic aid? 

Mr. Barter. But these amounts that have been given are not 
helping the particular economy of this country, but are being poured 
in to try to support this military effort on the part of that country. 

Mr. Provry. Mr. Chairman, I know that the staff has submitted 
a long list of questions based on a thorough study, I assume, of the 
information which has been presented. I wonder if we.could have 
these questions answered ? 

Acting Chairman Morean. I will ask the permission of the 
committee to submit these questions to Mr. Campbell and his staff 
and ask him, if possible, if he could answer these questions and have 
them back ready tomorrow when we begin testimony again. 

(The questions together with the answers submitted by the Comp- 
troller General appear on pp. 30-36.) 

Mr. Proury. I think that would be very helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farrstrern. Mr. Campbell, there seems to be no question but 
in the opinion of your Department there is terrific waste and haphazard 
administration and it would seem to follow also from what I have 
heard this morning that it all points to the Department of Defense. 
Would you say that the Department of Defense was the only depart- 
ment that was guilty of haphazard administration and worse? 

Mr. CampBELL. In connection with this program? 

Mr. FarssteEIn. Yes, of course. 

Mr. CampBELL. This is a program administered by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Farsstrern. How about ICA, the International Cooperation 
Administration, as far as economic aid is concerned? 

Mr. Campspeti. The ICA area is in the economic area entirely. 
We are discussing today only the military assistance program and 
DOD. We are not prepared to discuss ICA. 

Mr. Farsstern. Do you have information at the moment, or 
would you care to give an opinion in connection with the administra- 
tion of other phases of this mutual security? Is there as much 
haphazard administration or waste in other areas? 

Mr. Campse.u. I am not prepared to speak on that this morning, 
Mr. Farbstein. That is a different operation in our office. 
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Mr. Jupp. Will that testimony be before us? 

Mr. Vorys. I think GAO has made previous reports on technical 
assistance and ICA operations. 

Mr. Camppety. And I think copies of those have come to this 
committee. 

Mr. Vorys. In previous years. 

Mr. CampBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstein. From your past experience, following up sugges- 
tions made here, and from testimony in previous years, would you care 
to reply to my question? 

Mr. CampsE.t. I believe that when I testified before you last year 
and we discussed some of the ICA problems, we did agree that there 
had been some losses and some waste. 

Mr. Farsstein. In other words, then, your reply is that haphazard 
administration permeates this entire idea of mutual security? 

Mr. Campse.u. I do not believe the term “haphazard” has occurred 
to me. 

Mr. Farssrein. I think “haphazard” is a very gentie word, myself. 
What I have in mind, of course, is this: There is confusion which is 
supposed to be par for wartime. We have no war at the present time 
except perhaps a cold war. The question is whether or not confusion 
should be par for the present time. 

Now, the next thing is, if there is somebody who is responsible for 
a bad condition, we ought to be able to pinpoint as to who it is that is 
responsible because, before you can be able to cure, you have to know 
who is responsible. 

I am trying to find out first whether everybody in connection with 
this business is responsible for faulty and haphazard administration. 
It would appear that your silence indicates acquiescence. You do not 
have the answer, but that seems to be the conclusion. 

Now, can you imagine, if that gets out to the public, what it is 
going to do, what is going to happen to this whole mutual security 
ee 

Mr. CampBet... In answer to your question as to the conduct of 
this die ular program, the Department of Defense is the responsible 
office. It is the organization responsible for this program. 

Of course, we will find waste in an operation of this size. Our 
remarks may be misunderstood by the public, but we expect to find 
troubles and errors in a program of this kind. Whether you call it 
haphazard or not is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Farssrern. Would you say that the administration was inferior 
beyond the norm? 

In other words, if a business organization engages in trade, we 
expect errors in the course of their being in business. There is 
pilfering and so on. Would you say this is beyond the norm in the 
administration of this program? 

Mr. CampBELL. It is very difficult to compare this program with 
any kind of industrial or business operation that you and I have ever 
seen. 

Mr. FarsstxeIn. You have had experience in the operations of 
other programs of this type. Would you say it was beyond the 
norm of your experience in other programs? 

Mr. Fuiron. What is the norm? What do you mean? 
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Mr. Farsstern. I mean the average extent of error in the admin- 
istration of a program. 

Mr. CampsBE LL. I really cannot answer that, Mr. Farbstein. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Your time has expired. I wish at this 
time to welcome the newest member of the committee, Mr. Laurence 
Curtis. [Applause.] 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to make a comment and ask a question. 

Did you have an estimate as to the approximate percentage—10, 
20, 50, 75—of our operations under this military assistance program 
that have been less efficient than they reasonably ought to be—I will 
avoid the word “haphazard.” 

Mr. Campse.u. No; we have no—— 

Mr. Jupp. Actually, how much of the program is going pretty well 
and how much of it is of the sort that we have to dig into and insist 
upon corrections? 

Mr. CampseE... I have no basis to make such an estimate. 

Mr. Jupp. This is a very important question because, as Mr. 
Farbstein said, there are mistakes in every operation. It is where it 
goes beyond all reason in waste, and inefficiency and bad judgment 
that we have to consider even the drastic measure of cutting it off. 

There was a lot of waste in the Revolutionary War. The Congress 
was rotten and corrupt and it condemned the military all the way 
through, but they still won a war. There was an awful lot of waste 
in the Civil War—at least by the North. I do not know about the 
South. They were changing generals all over the place, the Congress 
was criticizing, and if you look at it from the standpoint of waste, it 
was an impossible operation and should have been stopped. Yet they 
still won a war. 

Now, we have to keep in mind what we are trying todo. There is 
always more waste if we are operating all over the world than if we 
are operating in just our own country, or through our own Military 
Establishment. 

How far is the waste beyond reason? I think that is the key 
question. Beyond the limit that we can tolerate? 

Mr. CampBeE ut. In answer to your question, I can see where your 
committee may be very much interested in that. 

Mr. Jupp. I do not mean that. Of all the operations you have 
checked, how many of them have shown up bad? Are 90 percent 
of the operations all right? 

Your job is to bring to us the ones that are bad, that are mistakes, 
where there has been waste, pilferage, and so on. 

If you do not want to put it on the basis of percentage of operations, 
then consider the total amount of money—say $2 billion a vear, into 
military assistance. Would you say that 5 percent or 25 percent, 
or 50 percent of that is involved in operations with excessive waste? 

Mr. CampseE tt. I would like to go back on a statement you made, 
Dr. Judd. In this particular instance we give you all reports, both 
good and bad. In other words, the reports that you have before 
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ou are on the countries we have covered. There are no reports we 
have held back because they are all good. These are all our reports 
to date. 

Mr. Jupp. Take Turkey or take Korea or take France. Is the 
majority of the programing or money expended there fairly well 
handled? Is the bulk of the operation bad? Or is the bulk of the 
operation acceptable with a relatively small percentage that is not 
acceptable? 

1at I am trying to get at is that—as Mr. O’Hara says—some of 
it is a mess; that is obvious; but how much of it is a mess? 

Mr. Barvey. Sir, if I might interrupt, I do not think our report 
should be construed as saying that the military assistance program 
has not achieved a certain degree of success. Unquestionably the 
forces in these countries are better off than they were before we started, 
in terms of capability, equipment on hand, and so on. However 
what our reports do strive to do is to point out areas where we feel 
there can be improvements in the program and where we feel that 
positive actions to correct these groblasn will result in a more efficient 
and economical effort in carrying forward the objectives of the pro- 

am. 

Mr. Jupp. Take for example 1 paragraph on page 1 of this state- 
ment you read this morning. The fourth paragraph: 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. Jupp. Now, what are we to conclude, or what would you sug- 
gest would be a wise conclusion from that? Should we reduce the 
military forces to the current level of United States aid, or increase 
the current level of United States aid in order to sustain the present 
military forces? 

{Security deletion.] 

Mr. Jupp. You see, we run into this kind of thing: A high general 
told us last year when we cut the aid for Korea by about a third, 
“Tf they shorten the line from 155 to 100 miles, we would be all right. 
We could cut down a third, but the line we have to defend is still 
155 miles long.” And he said, ‘‘What are we going to do; demobilize 
7 of Korea’s 21 divisions?” 

He said, “I am not so worried even about that as much as about the 
probability that it would demoralize the other 14 divisions.”’ 

He has to look at it from that standpoint. I know the Koreans 
feel that if we would modernize those remaining divisions they would 
rather have, say, 15 divisions modernized than 21 with just the old 
stuff they had there prior to the armistice. 

The Communists baie supersonic jetplanes north of them, a whole 
flock of them. The Korean forces do not have one. Theirs are the 
old F-86’s. They would rather have newer equipment with fewer 
units. They think it would be more economical, and I do, too. I 
suppose we have to fight that out with the Pentagon people when 
they come here. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Campbell, this committee is the one who 
makes the recommendations for appropriations or the authorizations 
without which appropriations cannot be made. We more or less take 
the people’s word, those people coming in here, and then we do not 
do sanieh about it until next year. 
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I have gone out on commitiees and subcommittees and looked 
around in half a dozen or more countries and listened to what they 
have to tell us and looked at what they wanted to show us and get 
a sort of a bird’s-eye view, and not a very good one. 

Do you think it would be well if we let it be known that some 
subcommittee of this committee, or 2 or 3 of them, were going to pick 
out a couple or 3 countries at cendew, not letting them know in 
advance where they were, and spend a month there and just examine 
their operation from top to bottom? 

Do you think that might put some desire to have a better adminis- 
tration, now knowing when the authorizing committee was going to 
come in and take.a look at them? 

Mr. Campse vt. I think it would. I think the idea of spending 
more time than a day or two is very wise. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. If I go on another inspection trip, I am going to 
spend all my time in one country and learn everything about that 
country from a to z. That is my opinion after some years of this, 
and I wondered what you thought. 

Mr. CampsBE tt, I think that would be excellent. We are dealing 
with a very broad problem, and a very difficult one to understand. 
I am sure we are only capable of doing what we are because we have 
our men in these areas constantly. Otherwise, we would be helpless 
to advise you. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Thank you. 

Mr. Futron. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I do not believe that the record should be left stand- 
ing that Spain is about the only country where there has actually been 
acommitment. Actually, this Governr.ent has been operating under 
the old Nash commitment with West Germany for some years on 
military equipment. 

Mr. Bartey. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuuttron. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, as to the questions Dr. Judd _ pro- 
pounded, I do not think it is the province of the General Accounting 
Office to attempt to answer those questions at all. I think, in certain 
phases of General Campbell’s statement, they have gone far enough 
into the field of diplomatic and military policy as it is. They have 
gone far beyond. merely finding out whether the money was spent 
according to law. 

But I don’t think that they should be urged or invited to go further 
into the broad matter of a percentage evaluation of this program. All 
they are supposed to do is find out whether the money an een spent 
according to law and determine the efficiency of administration. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. I yield. 

Mr. Jupp. A question asked on the percentage is a legitimate 
er How much has been spent, according to law; one-half, 
three-fourths, or one-fourth? 

Is it overwhelmingly spent according to law, with certain exceptions, 
or is it. predominantly spent in disregard of or in inadequate con- 
formance with the law? 

Mr. Powers. Dr. Judd, I think we have a responsibility to the 
people responsible for administering this program to report any illegal 
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expenditures and we would, of course, do that, and, in turn, report 
those matters to the Congress. This problem, as I understand your 
question, Dr. Judd, is directed toward the way we have conducted 
and effected our reviews, Our reviews have been undertaken with the 
objective to identify those areas in which there is the opportunity for 
improvement, and to get our findings to the responsible command or 
manager, even if it is the Secretary of Defense, who has the ability 
to do something about it and correct it. It is not addressed to a 
complete, comprehensive identification of all of the historical instances, 
so to speak, or that which they no longer have the ability to correct. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not trying to put you ona spot. I am trying to get 
information. You have made this survey. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. I have not made it. I want your estimate as to whether 
it is predominantly successful and according to law or not. My 
conclusion will depend on your answer. If it is 15 percent off base, 
we will continue to try to police it and improve it. If it is 75 percent 
off base, there is only one conclusion. We have to stop it. 

You made the survey. I want to get some idea as to whether it is 
predominantly a bad job, or whether it is predominantly acceptable 
with these margins of error that we have got to work on. I cannot 
estimate that unless you tell me, because you made the study. 

Mr. Futronx. Would vou yield on that? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Futron. I think the function of the Comptroller’s Office is to 
come up with facts upon which inferences and policies may be drawn, 
and we should draw conclusions from what we see in their facts. 

I do not believe it is within the funetion of the Comptroller’s Office 
to characterize a program that has in it not only conformances with 
the law, but executive judgments and decisions of foreign policy. 

They may have been wrong at the time, but that is not a reflection 
of efficiency or inefficiency, so your question cails for the inclusion 
of the efficiency coefficient of the matters that are executive decisions 
and policy decisions that are all within the authorizing law. I do not 
believe that that is the function of the Comptroller’s Office; to come up 
with that kind of policy statement. 

Take the case of Iraq or Iran. Given a modern country with good 
accounting systems, we could run a program a lot cheaper and a lot 
better. But, given the country as it is—a backward people without 
previous bookkeeping experience— possibly a program that could be 
called wasteful in England would be a very good one in that particular 
country. 

So you have various kinds of programs. It would be, for example, 
like saying, here, ‘‘What percentage of the Congressmen around this 
table are above-average Congressmen?” We in this law are passing 
on policies. When the policy angle becomes the paramount question, 
it is beyond the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Jupp. I have not asked them to make a policy decision. We 
will do that. 

Mr. SELDEN. Let us go back to the spare-parts problem. A state- 
ment has been made that we have been i ae surplus spare parts 
overseas and yet, at the same time, similar spare parts are being 
shipped to the same countries. 
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That is a general statement, but would it be possible to get an exact 
figure on how much money is being wasted by such an operation? 
Could you furnish us with more definite information of that type? 

Mr. Fuuton. That is fine. That is a fact, but when it comes to a 
policy decision on how good a program is, that is a different thing. 

Mr. Jupp. Nobody ever asked them to make a policy decision. 
I asked them to give us some information so that we can make policy 
decisions. 

Mr. SetpEen. Could we get that detailed information? I don’t 
think we will get it from the Department of Defense unless we already 
have the information before their representatives appear before this 
committee. 

Mr. Bartey. We could only identify the specific instances we have 
found. We could not say these are all the cases that have been 
involved because we make very limited tests. 

Mr. Sretpren. Could you identify those instances and in doing so, 
could you give us the dollar waste in connection with it? 

Mr. Barzey. I think we can give you an approximate dollar figure 
for those instances. 

Mr. Sexpen. I think that would be very helpful and I hope that 
will be supplied. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You would conclude that is a very limited one 
and these are the only ones you have turned up? 

Mr. Batuey. These are the only ones we have turned up, based on 
very limited tests. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have him add one point. Suppose you 
made 25 spot tests. In five of them you found things bad. In 
twenty of them you found them O. K. That would be the most 
informative piece of information I could have. 

Mr. Setpen. Could you give us that information without going 
into any policy matters? 

Mr. Bartey. We can get that information. We have that infor- 
mation, I am sure. 

(The information requested appears on p. 74.) 

Mr. Farsstern. You say: 

We found that the military assistance program had never been subject to a 
systematic and continuous internal audit and management review. 

We recommended that an internal audit program be established. 

What do you do if they pay no attention to your recommendation’ 

Mr. Campse.u. In that rare occurrence, we would report it to 
Congress. We would give the agency a reasonable time to comply and 
work out the problem with us and if we feel we are not getting any- 
where, then we have to report to Congress. 

Mr. Farsstein. What has been your past experience with the 
Department of Defense insofar as earrying out the recommendations 
by your Department? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. We think that they have been satisfactory. 

Mr. Farsstein. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. What would be the cost and how much time would it 
take for the Comptroller General to make a complete audit of this 
program? 
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Mr. CampBE.i. For 1 year’s spending?’ 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. CampseE.t. I do not think I could make a guess at this time, 
Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. With sufficient personnel, could it be done in 6 
months? 

Mr. CampBeLL. We could give you some figure probably, but I 
could not do it right now. 

Mr. Jupp. How many programs should we have anywhere that 
are not audited? 

Mr. CampBELL. Mr, Vorys has mentioned this matter of policy so 
frequently that 1 wanted to go back to it. 

Anything we have in these particular reports relating to policy is 
backed up by either the Defense Department or some executive report. 
We do not think we have made policy decisions. 

Mr. Vorys. I have just been glancing at the law under which 
you operate and it, of course, is an extremely broad one in character. 
It may be that you are legally authorized to make policy recommenda- 
tions to the Congress which involve “economical and efficient admin- 
istration of funds,” but certainly a number of your observations and 
recommendations involve questions of foreign policy and of military 

olicy and as they are summarized before us, they would appear to 
Ge your recommendations and your findings, and not the findings 
and recommendations of the military or diplomatic people. 

I am not saying that you have no right to make such recommenda- 
‘tions, but when you get into that field, we should bear in mind that it 
is the accounting end of the Government that is making these military 


‘and diplomatic observations and recommendations, 


Mr. Battery. On some of the things you have in mind, we could 
furnish you subsequently with a statement of the sources of some of 
the information we have used, if vou would care to give us some spe- 
cific examples of what you would like to have, so that we could show 
you the effect which we have given in our re ports to these statements 
by personnel who should be expert in these lines. 

Mr. Powrrs. Mr. Vorys, I wonder if { could go to a specific example 
and perhaps this might clarify it. Let’s assume that on the basis of 
informed and authoritative military judgment for a specific country 
that it has been determined that to protect the United States interests 
and the collateral national interests of this foreign country that they 
want 12 divisions. They need 12 divisions fully equipped and that 
those divisions, at some point in time, should be fully operative. 

Now, if, on the basis of our review and examination on effective, 
efficient utilization of men, money, and material, we find, based upon 
military evaluations, that this country does not have the capability 
of doing that, then our responsibility runs to both the Secretary of 
Defense and to the Congress, to say that on the basis of our findings 
these forces are not realistic. 

Mr. Vorys. I again, as at the outset, would be anxious to find out 
what the facts were that you found, upon which you based your con- 
clusions, and then we might make a few conclusions of our own. 

In probing for some facts, I asked, I guess it is Mr. Bailey, about 
Turkey, and he quoted from a paper saying [security deletion]. 

Now, that little item involves this: Does our national security 
require that Turkey should have a naval arm? 

21862—58—pt. 1——-3 
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If it does, then what is needed is to train some Turks to be able to 
operate a destroyer. The answer is not to not have the destroyer. 

I do not think it is important or necessary for us to attempt to erect 
watertight compartments between the General Accounting Office 
and Defense. 

We committee members are all of us generals and admirals around 
this table, and knock off military opinions all the time, but I think, 
when what appear to be accounting procedures involve such high- 
policy questions, we should have it sorted out pretty well in our minds. 
It may be that a reexamination of your statement would allow me 
to pick out some parts which I consider policy decisions and ask for 
the backup on those particular statements. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The Chair wants to make an announce- 
ment that Mr. Campbell and his staff will be back again tomorrow 
at 10:30. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, February 19, 1958.) 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONS PRESENTED TO THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL BY THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN Arrarrs, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITH RESPECT 
To REPORTS OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE ON THE MILITARY AssIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


1. Do you believe that the administration of military foreign aid has been 
more wasteful and inefficient than the administration of our own military pro- 
gram? 

Probably the administration of military foreign aid has been somewhat more 
wasteful and inefficient than the administration of our own military program. 
However, in our opinion, any such comparison is misleading and rather unfair 
since the problems involved in administering the military assistance program, 
including the need for dealing with a number of other sovereign countries in 
different stages of development, are undoubtedly more complex and difficult. 

2. (a) I can undertand that existing force objectives are not very realistic 
as a base for estimating future expenditures. Have existing force objectives 
been established for other purposes than to serve as a basis for budgetary esti- 
mates? 

At the time of our review the Department of Defense had developed only a 
single set of force objectives, which were described as the allied force levels that 
the United States had determined should be developed and majntained to con- 
tribute to United States security, and the common defense of the free world. 
The motivation of all of these objectives was unclear, for example there was no 
distinction between those objectives strategically desirable, and those that were 
recommended for current support under the military aid program, As we have 
pointed out, this distinction has now been made and two separate sets of object- 
ives have been recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(b) Have some of them been established in order to stimulate greater effort on 
the part of the nation to which they apply? 

Some of the force objectives may have been established in order to stimulate 
greater effort on the part of the nation to which they have applied. However, 
the precise motivation for establishing these objectives has never been disclosed 
to this office. 

(ec) Do you believe that annual requests for military aid funds have been 
based primarily on established force goals, or have they been adjusted to take 
into account shortages of manpower and local financing? 

In the past programing has proceeded primarily on the basis of filling the 
equipment deficiencies of established foree goals. In theory, attention was always 
given to adjustments for manpower shortages and local financing but these 
elements are now being emphasized to a greater degree. 

3. (a) Granted that in Korea logistic support is incompetent and that pilferage 
is excessive, what should Congress do? 

We believe that the Congress should keep under close scrutiny the efforts 
being made by the Department of Defense and Korea to solve this problem. 
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(b) Should we cut off funds until the Korean Government is better organized 
and trained? 

In view of the policy matters concerned in this question, such as the need for 
support of Korea from a United States point of view, we are not in a position 
to answer the question. We would recommend that before consideration is 
given to such action that the results obtained from the steps now being taken 
by the Department of Defense and the Korean Government be carefully evaluated. 

4. I notice in your covering letter to your report on Italy that you observe 
on the basis of an Operations Research Office report that some of the so-called 
M-plus-30 divisions may not be ready within the 30 days after the opening 
of hostilities. 

Is not the determination as to whether a particular division will be combat 
ready on a given day basically a military decision which properly belongs to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? Do you know whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff had the 
Operations Research Office report available to them? From your letter I assume 
that you prefer the Operations Research Office findings. Why? 

The determination as to whether a particular division will be combat ready on a 
iven day is basically a military decision which properly belongs to the Joint 
thiefs of Staff. The Operations Research Office report was prepared under 

contract for the Department of Defense, and was based in part on a study of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. [Security deletion.] 

5. (a) I notice from your March 31, 1957, report on Turkey that band instru- 
ments, water coolers, and executive swivel chairs were programed for Turkey 
(Report on Turkey, pp. 24-25). Would you please elaborate? 

The United States military mission to Turkey recommended that Turkey be 
supplied the following items under the grant-aid program. 

(1) Band instruments for five bands. (No price given.) 
(2) 52 executive-type swivel chairs. Unit price $31.21. 
(3) 90 drinking-water coolers and dispensers. Unit price $125. 

(b) Was there any justification for the programing of these items? 

We felt that the programing of these items by the United States mission in 
Turkey was at variance within the position of the Department of Defense that 
most foreign forces are accustomed to operate on a more austere basis than 
United States forces. 

(c) Have you found the same situation in any other countries? 

We have found scattered examples of the programing of items which did not 
appear to be in keeping with the austere nature of the program. For example, 
nylon stockings were programed in Korea. 

6. The statement is made by critics of our foreign-aid program that it has been 
overfinanced, that is, money was always so abundant that the bottlenecks have 
been lack of personnel, delays in delivery, delays in programing, but not lack of 
funds. Does your observation of the operation of the mutual-security program 
indicate that money has been too freely available? Do you think that lax 
administration has been encouraged by appropriating funds too far in advance 
of their use? 

We do not believe that at present any definitive answer can be given to these 
questions. We have pointed out that until such time as estimates are developed 
of the funds required and the accomplishments expected in future periods it will 
be difficult, if not impractical, to measure performance or to state that money 
has been made available in advance of need. 

7. On the basis of your observations is it your opinion that the shortcomings 
in the operation of the program which you have observed originated in the 
overseas organization or were they attributable primarily to defective instructions 
and procedures originating in Washington? 

We believe that shortcomings in the operation of the program have been 
attributable both to the overseas organization and defective instructions and 
procedures originating in Washington. We believe that the overall administra- 
tion of the program has now been significantly improved. For example, the 
Department of Defense guidance for developing the fiscal year 1959 program is 
a distinct improvement over that issued in earlier years. 

8. Do you believe that our military personnel administering the equntry pro- 
grams are adequately indoctrinated in the management end of their responsibili- 
ties? What improvements would you suggest to make them more effective? 

We believe that the proposed training and orientation courses for officers being 
sent to the United States military missions overseas is a very good idea, and one 
that will assist in solving current programing problems. 
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_ 9. Do you think that the administration of the program would be improved by 
increasing the number of Americans overseas, particularly in auditing, control, 
and inspection? : 

We believe that increased emphasis should be given to the areas of auditing, 
control, and inspection. This emphasis can be provided either through the 
assignment of additional personnel overseas, or through an expanded system of 
reviews and inspections by personnel from Washington, or through a combination 
of these approaches. 

10. Are you satisfied with the progress the Department of Defense has made to 
overcome deficiencies in the management of the foreign aid program? 

We have noted significant improvements in the actions taken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to the matters reported by this office. However, 
time must be allowed for these changes to be implemented before any real evalua- 
tion of their effect can be given. 

11. Do you think that some countries will accept our military aid only in order 
that they may continue to qualify for economic assistance under defense support? 

We have no way of knowing whether some countries are accepting our military 
aid only in order that they may continue to qualify for some form of economic 
assistance. 

12. Would it be possible to reduce the dollar outlay for military aid if your 
proposals for recovery of excess equipment were put into practice? 

We believe that it would be possible to reduce the dollar outlay for military aid 
if increased attention were given to the recovery of excess equipment, although 
the amount of such reduction cannot be predicted. The problem is that at this 
time a determination must be made as to the quantities of materiel, such as spare 
parts, that are in the hands of other countries and are excess to their requirements, 

13. [Security deletion.] 

14.° You state there have been delays in deliveries of electronic equipment to 
Spain (statement on Spain). How do the deliveries of electronics to Spain 
compare to deliveries to our own forces in the United States? 

We do not know how deliveries of electronics to Spain compare to deliveries 
to our own forces in the United States. However, failure to meet forecast deliverv 
dates resulted in Spain using its limited funds to construct facilities which could 
not be used at that time. 

15. In your report of March 31, 1957, vou state (p. 14) that “‘no estimates have 
been developed of the aggregate long-range costs of equipping, maintaining, and 
modernizing allied military forces * * *.” 

To what extent has the Department of Defense developed such estimates for 
our own Military Establishment? 

Our reviews and examinations of the regular defense programs of the Military 
Establishment have not progressed to the point so as to provide a factual and 
authoritative appraisal of the effectiveness of the extent to which the Department 
of Defense develops and uses estimates of the long-range cost of equipping, main- 
taining, and modernizing our own forces. Neither is it possible to provide a 
general categorical answer as to the extent of development of such estimates by 
Defense for the regular Military Establishment since the major programs, such as 
forces and facilities, maintenance and operations, procurement, research and 
development, and military construction, are comparatively far greater than the 
military essistance program. In line with the direction of the Comptroller General 
in March 1956 to accelerate our work in and coverage of defense activities, we 
have increased our reviews to cover segments of these major programs with 
primary emphasis being placed at this point and time on procurement, Our 
examinations and audits have endeavored to cover important areas, such as 
computation of requirements, contract placement and administration, and a re- 
view of contractor operations under negotiated type of contracts. 

We have recently initiated surveys and reviews in the programing and planning 
areas involving procurement, maintenance and operations, and military construc- 
tion. However, these surveys have not progressed to the point that we can 
provide the Congress with an evaluation as to the extent to which Defense has 
developed similar estimates to that which we are recommending for the military 
assistancesprogram. The work done thus far does indicate, however, that Defense 
does have programing, planning, and scheduling data which are used in the com- 
pilation of estimates for some of the more significant programs, as for example, 
military construction and procurement. 

16. (a) Do you disagree with our practice of storing equipment for reserve 
divisions which have only a cadre on active duty? 

Department of Defense policy for programing military assistance provides that, 
generally, equipment will not be furnished which the country will be unable to 
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use at time of expected delivery or which will go into country storage under the 
concept that the programing of military assistance is to be carried out on an austere 
basis. 

(b) How does this practice compare with that of United States reserve divisions? 

We do not know but do not consider the situations to be comparable since the 
military assistance program has not been able, as yet, to supply all requirements 
worldwide. However, we do attempt to provide for and supply mobilization re- 
quirements for our own forces. 

17. |Security deletion.] 

18. Is there anything additional remaining to be done to assist in the distribution 
of equipment originally stockpiled for Germany and now excess to the German 

rogram? 
a The efforts being made by the military departments to redistribute equipment 
originally stockpiled for Germany are being reviewed as a part of our current 
exaininations of the role that the departments play in administering the military 
assistance program. 

19. You note that military assistance has been programed for Pakistan which is 
beyond that country’s ability to maintain and support financially (statement on 
Pakistan). You note on the other hand that the Department of Defense feels 
that the United States security interest is that Pakistan maintain an adequate 
defense establishment even if we must bear a portion of the financial cost. ow 
can this dilemma be resolved? 

We believe that if United States officials feel that financial support will be 
required for Pakistan for an indefinite period, then estimates of the cost of such 
support should be developed and disclosed fully to the Congress before large 
quantities of equipment are programed and delivered: Otherwise, a program 
of assistance may be initiated but never effectively completed due to a lack 
of availabie funds, 

20. {Security deletion. ] 

21. [Security deletion.] 

22. [Security deletion.] 

23. Would you outline for the committee, please, what steps you think would 
be appropriate in the field of spare parts management? 

A Department of Defense Spare Parts Working Group has studied this problem 
in Europe and has pointed out that regional spare parts management is necessary 
to permit countries to assume full or partial financial responsibility for their own 
spare parts support, to coordinate United States and country supply action, and 
to assure the uninterrupted flow of spare parts. The Department of Defense has 
informed us that steps are now being taken to carry out this plan and that con- 
sideration is being given to establishing certain functions of regional supply man- 
agement within NATO. 

24. Your statement indicates that confusion as to the composition of the French 
division structure may result in the delivery of excess equipment (statement on 
France). What would be your recommendation on this score? 

{Security deletion.] 

We believe that consideration should be given to the current composition of 
divisions actually being supported. We have been informed that experimental 
tables of organization and equipment are available for subordinate units of divi- 
sions currently being supported by MAP and to the extent these are available and 
are appropriate for the units within the divisions, they should be considered in 
the programing of assistance. In other words, we believe programing should be 
based on current information rather than using criteria which no longer apply in 
order to avoid or minimize excesses once the composition of the French divisions 
has been determined. 

25. [Security deletion. ] 

26. (Security deletion. ] 

27. Your organization has been in touch with the operation and the foreign 
aid program in various parts of the world. You know the kind of people that are 
administering the program for the United States and the conditions under which 
they work. Do you believe that it would be possible to recruit and place in the 
field a more competent and better qualified organization to operate the program 
than we now have? 

We believe that it would be possible to add to the competence of the existing 
organization by providing longer tours of duty for the personnel of the military 
assistance advisory groups, by assigning civilians to complement the military 
staffs and to provide a better and more complete indoctrination of personnel being 
assigned to the program. Defense officials have informed us they plan to provide 
an indoctrination and orientation course for officials which are to be assigned to 
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the countries and that consideration is being given to assigning civilians to the 
countries with a view to improving the planning and programing of military aid. 

28. You are acquainted with the organization and the personnel of the govern- 
ments which receive our aid. You recognize that in many cases they are not 
capable of administering a program in a manner which we would call efficient. 
Do you think we should not give aid to any government which is not honestly 
and efficiently run? 

We believe that honesty and efficiency are basic to the effective operation and 
accomplishment of any program. However, in determining whether aid should 
be given if these factors are not present, consideration must be given to the 
relative importance to United States objectives of the role of the country con- 
cerned and the degree to which United States personnel can strive to improve 
conditions and can arrange to control or prevent inefficient or dishonest practices. 

29. Considering that our own people administering foreign aid overseas and the 
foreign government personnel who are responsible for using our aid are in many 
cases less effective than is desirable, do you regard it impossible for foreign aid to 
attain its objectives? Would we be wiser to quit trying? 

We believe that these are policy matters which are not within our sphere of 
responsibility and we feel that we are not in a position to offer suggestions or 
recommendations in response to these questions. 

30. I note that you are of the opinion that further clarification is necessary as to 
programing responsibilities within the Department of Defense (statement, 
pp. 9-11). What would be your positive recommendations on this point? 

We believe that a clarification of the programing responsibilities would require a 
determination of the nature and extent of military advice to be provided ISA 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including necessary reappraisals of force objectives 
and clarifying and identifying the motivations for program objectives. We also 
believe that consideration should be given to providing the organization which has 
been delegated responsibility for the program by the Secretary of Defense, with 
more direct and clear control of the overseas agencies concerned with the execution 
of the program. 

31. [Security deletion.] 

32. Under vour discussion of long-range programs in your March 31, 1957, 
report you recommend that (p. 15) the United States use its long-range objectives 
as a ceiling or framework within which the United States could conduct tentative 
negotiations to secure maximum contributions by the recipients and as bench 
marks of achievement. To what extent do you think the United States could go 
in revealing these long-range objectives to the individual recipient country? 

Isn’t it quite probable that if the size and scope of the program were to be 
revealed in dollars and cents to the recipient nation that failure to carry through 
on the part of the United States would have unfortunate results? 

We believe that generally the recipient countries have been made aware in the 
past of force goals and United States objectives under the military assistance 
program. Since these force goals, which are already known to many countries, 
are according to the Department of Defense, the military force levels of allied 
nations that the United States believes desirable to be developed and maintained, 
we do not believe that the disclosure of the long-range plan in terms of accomplish- 
ments within given periods provided country advancement and contributions 
also kept pace with the plan, would provide any additional commitment on the 
part of the United States. 

In addition, if there are cogent reasons for not disclosing long-range costs to 
foreign governments, we feel that it would not be necessary to reveal the cost of 
the planned total program to the recipients in order to make use of that long-range 
program for the purposes outlined. 

33. [Security deletion.] 

Other studies have also discussed the political motivations for military aid. 
In this connection see the Brookings Institution report to the Senate Special 
Committee to Study the Foreign-Aid Program, the report of the civilian-military 
review panel and the report of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to the 
same committee. 

(b) Is it possible to segregate the political and military elements in a given 
force objective as, for example, in the case of Vietnam or Iraq? 

We do feel that it is possible to segregate the political from the military elements 
in the specific instances cited above. Also, we feel that competent military 
authorities should have no difficulty in designating those objectives which are 
essential to the military effectiveness of the recipient country in fulfilling an essen- 
tial role in the defense of the free world. 
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34. In your report of March 31, you recommend, under the heading of “Un- 
realistic Force Objectives” (p. 13), that: 

‘Force objectives not be established as the bases for supplying military assist- 
ance to countries in which the United States is concerned with equipping the 
country forces in order to secure base rights rather than with their military 
effectiveness.” 

You suggest that pledges of United States assistance be expressed in terms of 
dollars or quantities of equipment rather than in terms of units to be supported. 

(a) Is the gist of your recommendation that we should not establish force goals 
for Spain but should simply promise so many million dollars worth of equipment, 
so many tanks, aircraft, etc.? 

Yes. We believe that in the absence of mutually agreed upon roles and mis- 
sions for the recipient country and a determination of the force objectives neces- 
sary for their achievement, that pledges of assistance should be limited to those 
which can be achieved within the overall commitment. Otherwise the annual 
programs based on force objectives may develop requirements for support and 
maintenance which cannot be achieved under the commitment. 

(b) Would this also be true with respect to Libya and Portugal? 

We have not reviewed the programs in Libya and Portugal. Consequently, we 
are not able to comment on the situation in these two countries. 

35. You have found that the MAAG’s have not adjusted their programs to a 
recipient country’s ability to maintain and utilize the equipment already furnished. 

(a) Is the Department of Defense utilizing equipment already furnished before 
programing for additional deliveries? 

When the Department of Defense has been informed that certain equipment 
furnished a recipient country was not being properly utilized, we have noted 
action to adjust country-aid programs in order to cancel or minimize further 
deliveries of such items. However, in the absence of an effective internal audit 
program, visits to the country by Department of Defense personnel, or some 
other source of independent information, the Department of Defense, necessarily, 
would base its programing of additional deliveries on information and programs 
submitted by the MAAG’s. Additionally, items delivered to a country, even 
though not properly utilized, cannot be redistributed unless the country will 
declare the items excess to current needs and acquiesce in their recovery and 
redistribution by the United States. This question also illustrates the need for 
standards under which lack of adequate utilization can be determined and re- 
ported by the MAAG’s. 

(b) Are the 5,000 unserviceable trucks in Turkey being replaced with service- 
able vehicles so as to maintain the country’s military capability? 

The program for Turkey does contain some vehicles. We cannot state that 
these vehicles will be used to replace the unserviceable vehicles in the country. 
In view of the statement of the Chief, United States Army Group, to the Chief 
of JAMMAT that Turkey does not write vehicles off when they are no longer 
reparable but instead attempt to rebuild them regardless of condition, it is 
questionable whether these unserviceable vehicles will be retired. 

36. You report that insufficient efforts have been made to secure the return 
of items no longer needed for the purpose for which furnished (statement, p. 13). 

How far should the United States press for the return of this excess? In 
other words, are there other situations where international political considera- 
tions preclude our pushing to the fullest extent what we consider to be our rights 
by agreement? 

We believe the United States should make every effort to obtain excesses to 
which it is entitled under the agreements with recipient countries. We recognize 
that there may be political and diplomatic considerations which would require 
tempering of an adamant and unyielding position on this problem. However, 
we do feel that effort should be made to the extent it is expedient to do so in 
order to realize the fullest possible benefits through the redistribution of service- 
able material, to prevent the dissipation of limited country resources, in the 
handling, storage and maintenance of unneeded material and to recover for the 
United States amounts which may be realized through the sale of scrap or salvage. 

37. [Security deletion.] 

38. I notice in your statement that you believe that the Department of Defense 
has taken certain steps to meet your criticisms on the lack of long-range programs 
(statement, p. 8). 

What specific additional steps should the Pentagon take? 

Programing guidance for the military assistance program does not provide for 
the development of long-range program costs. The guidance does provide for the 
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submission by the MAAG of information which could be used to develop long-range 
cost estimates. In general, material requirements for all MAP supported forces 
could be derived from the schedules which the MAAG’s are now required to pre- 
pare, except that modernization requirements for a period in excess of 3 years are 
not shown. We have been informed that the budget presentation for fiscal year 
1959 will not include long-range cost estimates of country programs developed from 
these schedules. We believe this should be done. In addition we believe the 
total or global cost should be summarized and that portion which it is proposed 
to accomplish within the authorization requested for the forthcoming year should 
be designated. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1958 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForrEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, in executive session, at 10:40 a. m., room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(acting chairman), presiding. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We have a continuation of the hearings on the mutual security pro- 
gram. We are today giving further consideration to the reports sub- 
mitted by the General Accounting Office on the military assistance 
program. 

Mr. Campbell yesterday presented the committee a series of short 
statements. They are all mimeographed. We are going to have him 
read these short statements. Then we intend to go into the secret 
data before you, country by country. 

I will ask Mr. Campbell to give us the highlights in each of these 
statements and when that is over we will go into a question-and-answer 
period, 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CampBe.tt. Mr. Chairman, yesterday in my statement I 
mentioned seven major basic findings and recommendations and I 
believe we have put in the record an expansion on the first recom- 
mendation and also on the seventh. 

The following remarks relate to the second item. That is the 
need for development of long-range program plans. 

At the time of our review, no estimates had been developed of the 
aggregate long-range costs of equipping, maintaining, and moderniz- 
ing allied military forces or otherwise achieving United States objec- 
tives in the countries being supported. Therefore, the Congress had 
no direct way of relating annual appropriation requests to overall 
program costs or of evaluating program accomplishments in relation 
to plans presented in earlier years. 

The National Security Council and the Department of Defense have 
indicated that continued support of all force objectives, worldwide, 
will probably require United States resources beyond those likely to 
be available for such purposes. However, we have not found any 
evidence that the objectives were being systematically analyzed and 
found to be within the limit of available resources and not excessive 
for the accomplishment of United States purposes before these objec- 
tives are accepted as the bases for military assistance. 
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Although continued support of all current foreign military force 
objectives may, in the aggregate, require funds over -and above those 
likely to be : available, it is not clear at what time and in what manner 
these objectives will be brought into harmony with likely availabilities. 

We believe that a determination should be made as to whether the 
aggregate costs are within the long-range capability of the United 
States and are not excessive for accomplishment of United States ob- 
jectives. 

Otherwise, the United States will be faced at some stage with the 
problem of having equipped forces which the United States on a world- 
wide basis is unwilling to support or is incapable of supporting and 
which, if they are not maintained by the United States, the country 
or countries involved cannot or will not support. 

So far as we have been able to determine, the budget justification 
being submitted by the executive agencies for funds to carry out the 
military assistance program do not contain estimates of the long-range 
costs of achieving United States objectives in the individual countries 
being supported. 

In summary, we believe that major policy decisions with respect to 
the aid programs for individual countries, and in the aggregate, can 
best be arrived at if the financial implications of alternative courses of 
action are recognized, and that the development of long-range program 
costs will assist in providing this information. 

We recognize that the world situation is dynamic, and that no abso- 
lute figure for future foreign aid can be established and adhered to 
rigidly. Changes in technology, in the economic or political capabil- 
ities of other countries, and in United States purposes throughout the 
world will affect directly the level of aid. 

However, we do not believe that these considerations should keep 
the executive agencies from analyzing the future financial implications 
of presently approved programing goals, and from developing their 
annual budget requests within the framework of such analyses. 

As additional objectives are established, the estimated costs of their 
accomplishment would be taken into consideration and allowance 
made for their impact on the presently established goals. 

The third recommendation mentioned yesterday had to do with the 
programing of military assistance and I would like to enlarge on that 
subject. 

During our reviews, we noted errors in the computation of require- 
ments, deviation from programing directives, and other deficiencies 
that, in our opinion, emphasized the need for more adequate control 
over the development of program requirements. However, in develop- 
ing current programs, the Department of Defense was plac: ing emphasis 
on more detailed analyses of country capabilities and on developing 

-actual country usage data instead of udew on standard factors. 

Other improvements included furnishing specific guidance to 
overseas agencies so that program submissions would be more uniform, 
more intelligible, aud more capable of analysis and consolidation 
at the Washington level. 

We noted examples of inaccurate computation of requirements for 
petroleum, oil and lubricants in Turkey, for ammunition in Pakistan, 
and spare parts in Italy. 

We also found that requirement computations were not satisfactorily 
documented in some respects in Korea, and were based on unrealistic 
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tables of organization and equipment in Turkey. In developing the 
1957 military assistance program for Japan, consideration was not 
given to deficiencies in major equipment items as reported by the 
Japanese. This was attributed to the late submission of deficiency 
lists by the Japanese. 

In other cases inadequate utilization was reported of equipment 
delivered under the military assistance program. Turkey was not 
properly maintaining all vehicles on hand and there was a lack of 
utilization and proper maintenance of equipment in France, due in part 
to the transfer of technically trained military personnel to North 
Africa. 

More jet planes of a certain type had been delivered to Japan 
than there were pilots available to fly them. 

We also noted that equipment was being programed under grant 
aid in Japan even though a capability reportedly existed for production 
of these items in Japan. 

The overseas agencies were not following programing guidance 
issued by the Department of Defense in some cases. In France 
available French assets, which would reduce the equipment deficiency 
to be filled under the military assistance program, were not being 
computed in a consistent manner. Spare parts requirements were 
not being computed satisfactorily in Italy. 

We also observed a diffusion of responsibility for programing and 
an uncertainty over the method of processing the program submis- 
sions from overseas agencies within the Department of Defense. 

As we have previously pointed out, a revised Department of De- 
fense directive for administration of the military assistance program 
has been issued. We believe that the fiscal year 1959 program is 
being developed more smoothly than previously. 

Basic program concepts established earlier have been retained, and 
there has not been a complete change in program concepts and 
program administration such as occurred in earlier years. 

The fourth item referred to yesterday had to do with the need for 
internal audit and this brief remark might further explain my com- 
ments, 

At the time of our review, the military assistance program had 
never been subject to a systematic and continuous internal audit and 
management review. No group within the Department of Defense 
had been assigned responsibility for such an audit. 

The Army Audit Agency had undertaken a review of the military 
assistance program for Be Igium. In addition, the audit groups of the 
military departments covered some military’ assistance transactions 
during their regular service audits. 

However, such reviews were not intended to cover the militar 
assistance program, as a whole, and were not substitutes for a well- 
planned comprehensive internal audit of the administration of this 
program within the Department of Defense. 

We believe that a strong internal audit program is a requisite to the 
internal controls essential to good management. 

This recommendation has been accepted and a comprehensive 
internal audit of the military assistance program has been undertaken. 

The fifth subject to which I referred in my statement yesterday had 
to do with the inadequate management controls resulting from account~ 
ing and reporting procedures. 
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I would like to offer this additional brief comment: 

Army and Air Force accounting and reporting procedures did not 
provide adequate management control over the supply and delivery 
of military assistance equipment. Our review within the military 
departments disclosed examples of inaccurate recordkeeping, inade- 
quate control of documents, lags in reporting deliveries, and other 

eficiencies that existed in the accounting and reporting for the mili- 
tary assistance program. 

Much of the data reported was inaccurate and untimely. Efforts 
to process and post all outstanding documents at the end of fiscal year 
1956 resulted in much confusion and duplicate billings, in an amount 
that cannot be determined precisely, to the military assistance 
ts gor Similar findings were disclosed by a Department of De- 
ense group reviewing the reporting system for the military assistance 
program. 

he Department of Defense is now reviewing this problem. We are 
assisting this group in its deliberations. 

The sixth and final item which I would like to mention today had 
to do with deficiencies in spare parts support. 

In the countries reviewed, we noted that spare parts support for 
the maintenance of equipment previously provided under the military 
assistance program had not been satisfactory. 

Spare parts requirements had not been computed accurately due 
to the use of inaccurate or unreliable data primarily because of a lack 
of information as to country stock balances and spare parts con- 
sumption. 

In Turkey we noted that the spare parts requirements for the 
Turkish Army and Air Force had been programed unrealistically. 
There were indications that the Turkish Army supply and stock 
records system was inadequate to perform its essential tasks. 

Other countries in which we observed difficulties in the computa- 
tion of spare parts requirements included Korea, Italy, and Spain. 

We also observed in some countries that spare-parts support by the 
United States military services was unsatisfactory in some respects. 

Nonreceipt of spare parts for certain aircraft was reported by the 
military assistance advisory groups to be a major contributing factor 
in the nonutilization of aircraft. 

In Korea we noted that equipment was out of commission because 
of a lack of spare parts. A contributing factor here, apparently, was 
a diversion of parts from official supply channels. Spare parts for 
military vehicles were available in the open market. 

Our review also disclosed inadequate spare parts supply support 
by United States Air Force depots during the calendar year 1956. 
We have recently been informed that this situation has improved. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe your staff has provided copies of our 
summary statement relating to each of our country reports. The 
first has to do with France. 

In our summary having to do with our French report, you will note 
on page 1 that we have drawn attention to certain major problems. 

The first has to do with the programing for military assistance to 
the French Army; the second, the matter of force objectives recom- 
mended by the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff in relation to air- 
craft carriers, destroyers, destroyer escort aircraft; third was [secu- 
rity deletion]; and fourth, the computation by the Military Assistance 
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Advisory Group of the quantity of French assets available to fill 
equipment requirements. : 

Fifth, our review indicated a lack of the proper use of equipment 
such as tanks, radar sets, and so forth. ; 

Sixth, the United States Air Force depots have ee inadequate 
defense support and supply support to the French Air Force and this 
has been a major factor in the low utilization of aircraft provided 
under the military assistance program. i 

And last, seventh, inadequate cargo documentation delaying 
delivery of military assistance materiel. 

Acting Chairman Morean. I think it would be better if we went 
through all countries first and then we will begin with questions. __ 

Mr. Fanssterm. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think that you will 
find that the same scheme of things goes through every one of the 
countries. 

Mr. Campbell, in going through them, will only repeat in different 
or diverse forms the same faults. It seems to me our objective is to 
examine this and see what the situation is from the overall standpoint 
rather than the conditions existing in individual countries. 

In one country it may be spare parts. In another country it may 
be something else, and in a third country it may be something else 
again. I do not know that we can benefit any by pinpointing the 
particular situations in particular countries. 

{ think if we treated this from an overall standpoint rather than 
particular situations, it might be advantageous and we could save 
time. 

I would like to get your reaction on it. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. I assume that very few members took 
advantage of the opportunity to take these reports from the committee- 
room yesterday and to digest their contents. If Mr. Campbell 
would give us the highlights first we would be better able to ask 
questions. 

Mr. Sexpen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on the memo- 
randums he has just read prior to discussing the different countries? 

Mr. Campbell, why are all of these memorandums classified secret? 
I note in particular two memorandums entitled ‘Inadequate Manage- 
ment Control Resulting from Accounting and Reporting Procedures,”’ 
and “Need for Internal Audit.” 

Why are these classified secret? It seems to me that the informa- 
tion contained in these memorandums certainly would not give aid 
or comfort to the enemy. Yet, they contain information that I believe 
should be given to the public. 

Mr. Campse.i. Mr. Selden, Mr. Powers will explain that matter of 
classification. He has been working with it very closely. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE J. POWERS, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE 
ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE 


Mr. Powers. The information vou have there, sir, is extracted 
from a secret document. I think the point you have raised on this 
particular one isa good one. The specific material lifted out of context 
possibly could be declassified. 

Mr. Sevpen. There is nothing in the document except the statement 
that there has been no audit and there should be one. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. BAILEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
DEFENSE ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING DIVISION, GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Baitey. The document we turned over to the committee 
staff was the one I have here in my hand which contained all of the 
several points. That is the reason the overall document was classified 
secret. 

Mr. Sexpen. I refer only to the memorandums read by Mr. 
Campbell. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden, after the conclusion of the 
hearings this week, we expect to submit this document both to the 
General Accounting Office and the Defense Department, and I am 
sure when the document is finally released most of what you are 
objecting to will be taken care of. 

Mr. Seipmen. Mr. Chairman, I trust all documents will be declassi- 
fied that do not actually contain classified information. Those to 
which I have just referred certainly should not be classified ‘secret.’ 

Acting Chairman Morean. Now, let’s get this method of procedure 
straightened out. Does any member of the committee have any more 
comments? How many have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to read these secret documents in their offices? 

I think we will go right ahead and open the meeting for a question- 
and-answer period. 

Mr. Campbell, is it all right with you if we proceed in this manner? 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Mr. Chairman, I am not very happy, as you know, 
about the whole French situation, and I am wondering about this: 
You said that you had no policy responsibility in this thing, yet, as 
you read, it would appear that there is a good deal of policy matters 
in your remarks. 

Mr. Vorys, yesterday, asked if we could separate the policy matters 
from the others so that we could look at them in that fashion. 

Mr. Campseuw. I think the expression was used that we are in- 
volved in policy. It is quite correct, | think, that in all of our opera- 
tions, we are bound to become involved in policy decisions that have 
been made. We cannot avoid that. My point is, we had no part in 
the making of the policy, nor in the policy decisions. 

As to the separation of these matters as between those which do touch 
on policy and those quite remote from policy, I think there are some 
cases where we might be able to point out that there is no policy in- 
volved in any possible way. 

Mrs. Boiron. Page 11 of the full report on France refers to 
our permitting France to take equipment from Europe to use in 
Algeria. 

[Security deletion.] 

Mrs. Botron. But not at all in the political areas that it touches. 
It seems to me it is a very difficult situation in which to place the 
United States without a very careful going over by the United States, 
not just by NATO. 

Mr. Bamezy. Yes. There were actually three different statements 
of policy that we came across during our reviews affecting this point. 

[Security deletion.] 
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Mr. Battey. These divergent statements would, we believe, require 
a clarification of policy by an authoritative source. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. SetpEn. Mr. Chairman, I note throughout these reports on the 
different countries that a tremendous amount of trouble is being en- 
countered in the spare-parts program. You have outlined these “diffi- 
culties in your statement. 

It is always called to our attention that trouble is encountered by 
some of our allies in securing necessary spare parts while other 
countries have been oversupplied. 

Is this problem actually being solved or is it continuing on the 
same basis? 

Mr. Baitey. As we pointed out in our report on the overall pro- 
gram, a Department of Defense working group has studied this prob- 
lem in E turope and has recommended that some regional spare-parts 
management group be established to permit countries to assume full 
or partial financial responsibility for their own spare-parts support, to 
coordinate United States and country supply actions and to insure 
the uninterrupted flow of spare parts to those countries. 

The Department of Defense has informed us that steps are now 
being taken to carry out this plan and that consideration is being 
given to establishing certain functions of regional supply management 
within NATO. The regional arrangements should enable the various 
countries to obtain many of their required spare parts from available 
stocks. 

In other words, the adjustment of excesses and shortages through 
a regional management. However, there is a problem involved in 
having the countries agreed to such arrangements. 

Mr. SeLpEn. I was in Turkey 3 years ago with Mrs. Kelly’s study 
group. At that time we were informed that they could not get spare 
parts. I note that your report states they are still having the same 
trouble in Turkey. I am glad to know that something is finally being 
done about it. 

Mr. Battey. I might also point out, Mr. Selden, that we are this 
year examining the supply of spare par ts in the NATO area as one of 
our assignments in our review of the military assistance program. 
We anticipate that we will prepare a report as a result of our current 
work in this area. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Campbell, you stressed in your point 2, and very 
properly, that they have not prepared long-range cost estimates and 
you urged that they do so. 

Did you find evidence as to w hy they have not prepared long-range 
cost estimates, as it seems to me is so normal in ordinary private life 
or business operations? You do not start to build a house until you 
know whether you have enough to complete it. At least we were 
counseled to do that in the Seriptures. 

| wonder what you feel were the main reasons our Defense Depart- 
ment has not made estimates of the long-range costs? 

Mr. Powers. Dr. Judd, I think to appropriately answer your ques- 
tion it should be considered with Defense officials when they appear 
before you. However, I would like to add that in my opinion, in the 
prior years of this program, extending from 1950 to 1956, Defense 
was confronted with a lot of complex problems, in trying to stabilize 
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these programs. As we reported to you in Mr. Campbell’s overall 
statements, the approach was basically—and this is an oversimplifi- 
cation—on an annual program segment basis, because the actual 
program was vacillating to a considerable degree. 

We believe that Defense has made progress. In the recent pro- 
gram, as we reported to you, they retained the same programing 
concepts that they had in the prior year. 

Now, we understand that Defense does agree with us on this 
point as to the need for developing these long-range estimates. 

I think another important factor bearing on this problem has been 
the fact that the characteristics of the program have been of a con- 
tinuing nature. The program authorizations, however, have been 
on an annual basis, so that Defense and our Government is con- 
fronted with the situation that we were not sure, until each program 
phase had been completed, including the obtaining of authorizations 
and appropriations for these annual segments, as to just what would 
be the extent of these programs. 

We believe, however, that an authoritative appraisal at this point 
in time is fundamentally necessary and that the developing of long- 
range cost estimates is absolutely essential for proper evaluation of 
the needs for additional requirements on the program. 

Mr: Jupp. Well, I agree completely, but I have been surprised 
that they did not have more definite estimates in mind. 

I recognize that the Congress by cutting down funds oftentimes 
raises havoc with the plans they make and that requires them to 
revamp their plans, but I think they would get more from the Congress 
if they came up here and said, “This is what we think ought to be done. 
This is our estimate of what it will cost for 2 years or 4 years or 10 
years, if you decide to go along.” 

This is a new program all over the whole planet and I thought 
perhaps it was just that they were so swamped that they could not 
get to it. They had to get over today and next week and next month 
before they could figure what they were going to do 5 years later. 

Mr. Powers. It is my understanding you would find general 
agreement with the fact that we are at a point in time where certainly 
this is an absolute ‘“‘must.”’ 

Mr. Jupp. Perhaps also in the beginning there were some who were 
more optimistic than events justified about this program ending. 
I mean, for example, they engaged in the wishful thinking that after 
we defeated the North Koreans, that would cut down the threat in 
Asia because—as General Marshall told us—the Chinese Communists 
had had such a drubbing that it would take a very long time to get 
them back into combat readiness. 

Obviously, he underestimated their capacity. Naturally, we all 
hoped that something would come along to relieve us from this burden. 

There is a possible fourth reason that I wonder if you might have 
run across; namely, that when they started to do long-range planning 
the costs were so astronomical that they decided they had better not 
lay it before the Congress and only give it to us a year at a time. 

Did you find reasons like the above? I would not blame them if 
you did. 

Mr. CamMpBELL. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jupp. It was not that they did not want to get it done, but 
feared they might scare us out——— 

Mr. Powrrs. We found no evidence that possible resistance upon 
disclosure of long-range costs was a basis for not developing them. 
We just do not know. 

I would say this, that as early as—perhaps in 1953, in our prelimi- 
pong survey work done in this area, we did find that it was not possible 

r practical, because of the complexities in administering this pro- 
grain, tying into the authorizations and appropriations, to get pro- 
graming guidance out until very early in the spring of the year follow- 
ing that in which the authorizations had been made. 

For example, I think February and March 1953 was the point in 
time in which the program for fiscal year 1953 was gotten out. 

That you can see is pretty late in the year to be getting around to 
this. So that in point of time from 1953 to 1957 when we have made 
our more comprehensive reviews, I believe that there has been some 
considerable progress in this area. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with the explanation that we pass the appro- 
priating legislation about the lst of September, and it takes them 2 
or 3 months to readjust their plans to what we give them. By the 
time they can get started on that fiscal year’s program, we are debating 
the following year’s program. ‘They have no record of performance 
on the current year to lay before us. 

That is one reason I have felt we ought to make 2- or 3-year author- 
izations and appropriations if we are going to succeed. That has 
one aspect 1 don’t like. It takes away some of our year at a time 
historical control, but the fact is, there is no use doing this et all 
unless we succeed and we cannot succeed unless those in charge have 
more room and time in which to maneuver. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question? 

Acting Chairman Morecan. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Jupp. Yesterday it was suggested that you might have by 
today answers to this list of questions prepared by our staff. It 
would appear to be a big job. A lot of the questions I should like to 
ask but there is no use asking them here if they have been or are 
being answered in some form. 

Mr. CampBe.u. Dr. Judd, we did not have time to cover all these 
questions. They are all very good questions and they require rather 
extensive study. 

Mr. Jupp. My impression is that we could get more out of your 
considered answers to those questions than we could by asking you 
to shoot from the hip to answer verbal questions here. 

Mr. Camppevi. We are prepared, Dr. Judd, to comment on the 
questions. What I meant was we were not ready to submit formal 
answers In writing. 

Acting Chairman Morean. You will have the full answers in a 
day or so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; and we have some informal answers to them 
right here and now. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to read the answers and then ask further 
questions. If they are satisfactory, there is no use taking your time 
now. If they are not satisfactory, then we can pursue the ones that 
are not satisfactory, or not sufficiently illuminating. 
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(The questions together with the answers submitted by the Comp- 
troller General appear on p. 30.) 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prucner. Mr. Campbell, do you not think in some of these 
smaller countries that more economic aid and less military aid would 
be more helpful? 

Mr. Campse.tu. That is strictly a matter of policy. 

Mr. Pitcuer. They have whole programs to combat communism 
or keep communism out of the country, and also for the defense of 
this country. 

Now, I know of one small country that, through this program, 
we have maintained a big cavalry. Horses and paddocks and things. 
What sort of defense could a cavalry be to that country or this 
country, either one. 

Is not a lot of this stuff political? In other words, we have to 
furnish them this military assistance to gain their political friendship. 

Mr. CaMpBELL. We feel there are matters such as that. We have 
recommended strongly that the political and military be separated. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Are we not pouring lots of our secondh and equip- 
ment, boats, and planes to South America, and when you go into one 
of the ports the first thing you see are secondhand destroyers, gun- 
boats, the navy parading, and the next morning the change of the 
guard, the military goosestepping. 

When you get out in the country, you see kids eating out of garbage 
cans. 

I do not believe military aid is the whole answer in combating 
communism. I think we have gone too far, in some cases. 

I am not talking about the NATO countries; I am talking about 
lots of other little countries where we force them to take this military 
aid, I think, against their own better judgment in some cases, and 
they are not able to finance it and are not able to keep it up and not 
able to handle it in the first place. 

Mr. Bartey. We have not made reviews in South America as 
indicated by the fact that our reports do not cover this area. 

We do feel there are political motivations for some of the military 
aid in the program. 

The extent to which economic aid should be substituted for military 
aid, again we feel, is primarily a policy matter. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Mora@an. Mr. Campbell, when the GAO sends a 
team into a country, for example into Korea, how many people would 
you send there? 

Mr. Battery. We had two people assigned to our review in Korea. 

Acting Chairman MoreGan. Two people? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morea. AN, What is the source of your information 
after you get into a country? 

Mr. Bariey. We take the country statements, the programs pre- 

pared by the MAAG’s; we take the backup data that they have. We 
compare it with their programs and also compare that data with the 
guidance that has been issued by the Department of Defense. We 
use available information which we feel has an impact on the program 
and base our findings and conclusions on that and on our verification, 
though selective tests, to supporting data on other available evidence. 
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Acting Chairman MorGan. How would you arrive at a conclusion 
that in Korea, for instance, in Pakistan, or in Turkey, the military 
program is too great for their economy? 

Mr. Bartey. We base that on the conclusions of the country team 
composed of the chief of the economic mission, the Ambassador, and 
the Chief of the MAAG. They are the experts in their particular 
country and we report their conclusion in order to bring out to those 
people to whom the report is made available, that this situation does 
exist and that these experts in the country have arrived at this 
conclusion. 

Acting Chairman MoreGan. How long did the GAO team spend in 
Korea? 

Mr. Battey. We spent approximately 5 weeks there. In addition 
to the two men I mentioned, I visited there for about a week during 
the course of their examination. 

Acting Chairman Morean. What type personnel does GAO have 
there? What is their experience and background? 

Mr. Baitey. From our standpoint, they are highly qualified pro- 
fessionally. They have had considerable experience in broad account- 
ing areas and in reviewing management and operating controls. Also, 
one of the men in Korea was, I believe, a lawyer. This is the type of 
personnel we send in for a review of this nature. 

Mr. Morano. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Surely. 

Mr. Morano. Isn’t it true all this information is and has been 
available to the Defense Department? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Do you have any knowledge of whether or not it was 
furnished to them or whether it was even sought? 

Mr. Baiuey. Yes, sir, the country team statements are furnished 
to the Department of Defense as part of the reporting processes. 

Mr. Morano. And the Defense Department, according to what you 
have testified here, has consistently taken steps to correct and improve 
the conditions reported. 

Mr. Baiuey. We think that substantial action has been taken in the 
last several years on this aspect of the problem; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fulton—— 

Mr. Futron. I would like to carry out further the line of question- 
ing that the chairman has been pursuing. 

‘When you people are working in a foreign country, your agency 
people, of course, are working with limited ‘facilities. Your purpose 
is to eliminate inefficiencies in the carrying out of the foreign aid pro- 
grams. But there is inherent in your answers to the questions of the 
chairman that you were trying to decide whether the actions of the 
people involved in our ICA or our MAAG’s, or the Department of 
Defense, are actually carrying out the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

For example, on South Korea it would be apparent that the Presi- 
dent of South Korea says his people can do the job and carry this mili- 

tary load. ‘To a certain point he has done it and demonstrated it 
was not beyond the capacity of South Korea because he felt that it 
was more important to spend the greater proportion of the govern- 
mental budget on defense, merely to survive, than to run the risk of 
defeat and death. 
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Now you are into this problem. Our United States foreign policy 
includes many various elements. These elements are military, poli- 
tical, and economic, which latter includes aid and financial agencies, 
for example, the Export-Import Bank, the Internationa) Bank, and 
the new development loan fund. For example, it has also educa- 
tional and informational programs. The United States foreign policy 
is carried out by many United States Government departments, as 
well as through ambassadors and through the military agencies 
abroad. 

When you come to trying to say how we execute a foreign policy, 
I believe you are out of your field. 

Our foreign policy in the United States depends not only on our 
allies but upon uncommitted people and likewise the policies of hostile 
people. 

So if there is a change—for example, if the Department of Defense, 
or the ICA and the Secretary of State, in consultation with MAAG 
groups in the country have decided on something and then they 
reverse themselves, it obviously makes a surplus. This may look 
inefficient, but it is based on calculated risks which must be faced at 
the particular time. 

I think it is beyond your power to go into the question of whether 
the foreign recipient country itself and its economy could maintain 
that United States policy. I think rather your agency should be 
acting as the accounting group, a roving accounting group in a big 
corporation. Congress should decide when and how much to make up 
the deficiency in any particular country, rather than limit our United 
States security policy to the present economic ability of a strategically 
located country. 

Might I say, too, when you try to fit your investigation into policy, 
our policies are determined in foreign policy by the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Department of Defense, the Ambassadors, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the ICA, the National Security Council, 
the scientific advisers in the embassies, the military advisers in the 
embassies, the agricultural attaches, and many departments in 
Washington. In addition to that, we have the effect on United States 
foreign policy of the United Nations decisions. There you have the 
Security Council, the General Assembly, all the U. N. agencies. 

Likewise, you have the NATO organizations, you have the Western 
Hemisphere agencies, and various other security treaties like SEATO, 
etc., you have the press within the foreign country, you have the 
United States press and the press of our allies, you have the hostile 
press, you have private interests, political parties, and the pressure 
groups in this country, all effectuating policies. We have the recipient 
countries that have their own plans we try to fit our United States 
policy into, and we have the groups of foreign countries that have 
plans for security we try to fit our United States policy into. We 
likewise have the uncommitted couatries that we don’t know where 
they are going, and also we have the hostile countries with plans and 
those without plans. This all makes the formulation of United States 
foreign policy and its current development a vastly complicated 
proe edure. 

Now, can you tell me how you are trying to fit the United States 
programs in various countries, under our United States foreign-aid 
programs, whether military or economic, political, diplomatic, educa- 
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tional, or informational—into all those United States foreign policies 
and then be able to give us an estimate as to whether they fit? When 
it is said here that your agency has 2 to 3 to 5 men there for a few 
weeks, it seems impossible to accomplish. I think, first, that such a 
judgment is beyond your agency’s field, and secondly, the agency 
cath the foundations to pass judgment upon such policy questions. 

Mr. CampBe.i. Mr. Fulton, we are not giving any judgments here 
on policy decisions. We are reporting results. 

Mr. Futron. I believe you certainly are trying to. 

Mr. CampBELL. I do not agree. 

Mr. Fuuron. When you say the United States military foreign-aid 
policy within a country is too much for that country to sustain as a 
recipient in view of its economy, I don’t think you have an organiza- 
tion to give us that kind of information and judgment. 

Mr. Camppeut. Are you going back to [security deletion] specifi- 
cally? That was not our judgment. This was the judgment of the 
United States personnel in [security deletion]. We are passing on to 
you what they told us. 

I think our people are capable of relaying what they are told or 
reporting the facts as we find them. 

Mr. Fuiron. But you see the point I am making is that that is not 
broad enough for us to make a judgment on. That there are all these 
other things that I have quoted—pointed out—as elements in the 
policy. 

Mr. CampBe.u. I agree completely, but we leave that to you. 
We tell you what we have found, and I think, you and this committee 
are much more capable to decide whether you would like to hear what 
MAAG and other country experts have to say. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Futron. Could I have just one more question, please. 

Why isn’t it your job to tell Congress where foreign aid equipment 
is lying around unused; where it is misused; where people order, for 
example, plows when they should have tractors, or tractors where 
they should just have plows? Why isn’t that your field? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. That is only part of our field. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara 

Mr. O’Hara. General Campbell, this certainly is in your field. 

You report, here: 





Our review within the military department has disclosed examples of inaccurate 
recordkeeping, inadequate control of documents, lags in reporting deliveries, and 
other deficiencies that existed in the accounting and reporting for the military 
assistance program. Much of the data reported was inaccurate and untimely. 

That indicates either incompetence or laziness. You are charging 
in substance that we are not getting correct bookkeeping on how 
money is being spent and how supplies are being used. That is very 
serious and I commend you for bringing it to our attention. Very 
frankly I could not continue to vote for any program in the adminis- 
tration of which there is no audit and faulty bookkeeping in the 
spending of Federal money. 

Now, how can they be corrected? 

Mr. CampBE.ut. I think they are attempting to correct them and I 
think we are doing all we can to help them. 

Mr. O’Hara. What are they doing to correct it? 
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Mr. Baiey. For one thing, they have established a working group, 
and we are helping them to study the problem of where to account for 
deliveries made under this program. 

In other words, what is the most logical place to do the work of 
assembling the data and information concerning deliveries. In addi- 
tion they have established a working group on reports on the military 
assistance program to try and improve the caliber and type of informa- 
tion which is furnished to management and also to the Congress with 
respect to the execution of the program. In both instances we are 
working with the Department of Defense to try to help them reach 
their objective. 

Mr. O’Hara. Here you mention lags in reporting deliveries. If the 
manager of a branch store of a chainstore organization didn’t make 
prompt and accurate reports to headquarters, he would be fired, 
wouldn’t he? He would be replaced. Is this any different in this 
regard? 

Mr. Barey. It is considerably bigger. 

Mr. O’Haras. Certainly it is, but the bigger the organization the 
greater the need of accurate bookkeeping. Certainly when they get 
goods they have to report. When they dispose of them they have to 
report. Otherwise the business would be on the road to the rocks. 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir, but this is one of the problems that has to be 
solved. How can procedures be set up to provide accurate and timely 
accounting for these things? 

Mr. O’Hara. Can it be done? 

Mr. Baruey. Yes, sir, we feel it can be done. 

Mr. O’Hara. Now, in regard to the audit, you think they should 
have an audit, and [ azree with you. 

Would the expense of that be heavy? 

Mr. Campsett. We don’t think so—relatively. 

Mr. O’Hara. How many men would it take? How large a 
personnel? 

Mr. Battery. They plan to use, as we understand their plans at this 
time, a staff from the audit groups of the several services to perform 
this work, with overall supervision and programing of the work being 
done by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do they have any place a book of records on the 
spare parts and where they are? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir, one of the problems in the spare parts area 
is the quantity and kind of spare parts in the hands of the recipient 
countries. That is spare parts that have already been delivered. 

In many cases the countries themselves don’t have adequate records 
of what they have and what they need. 

Mr. O’Hara. That results in much waste, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Barxey. It is very difficult to plan when you don’t know the 
basis upon which you have to start your planning. 

They are trying to improve this situation as well. The Department 
of Defense has asked the groups in the countries to try to develop 
more accurate data with respect to the spare parts in the countries. 

Again, if they can establish this concept of regional spare-parts 
management, it will probably help because these spare parts will be 
turned over for disposition by the regional groups to the countries as 
they are needed. 
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Mr. O’Hara. I was amazed the other day to discover there is no 
place in Washington where they have a list of contractors, for military 
supplies. There is not one central place here in Washington where 
you can find out what manufacturer or contractor is engaged in 
turning out any one of the thousands of orders for military supplies. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I thank you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Morano- 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One member of the team testified that up until the time you had 
completed your work the expenditures for military purposes was 
about $24 billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Have you made any estimate, firm or otherwise, as 
to how much waste there has been in this program? 

Mr. Baitey. We have made no such estimate. 

Mr. Morano. Have you made it for the past year or 2 or 3? 

Mr. Baiuey. No, sir; we didn’t review the whole program. We 
only took selected countries and selected activities within the program. 

Mr. Morano. You have taken at least five countries. Was it 
five countries? 

Mr. Batugy. Nine. 

Mr. Morano. In the nine countries, do you know how much money 
was expended on the military side? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. For the whole program, how much was it? 

Mr. Batvey. I couldn’t give you the total without adding it up. 

Mr. Morano. Do you have any idea what the waste percentage 
would be? Do you have anything in your mind? 

Mr. Bariuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Have you tried to find out? 

Mr. Baiuey. No, sir; we haven’t attempted to relate it, on an 
overall basis to the total program. 

Mr. Morano. You make studies of all the Government agencies; 
do you? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And you do in those Government agencies try to 
determine what the amount of waste is? 

Mr. CampBe.u. No; we do not—not in terms of a percentage. 

Mr. Morano. You try to find specific cases of waste. 

Mr. CampBe.u. We do not make a point of looking for waste only. 
In the course of our examination, sir, we may look particularly for 
places where there can be improvement. It might be small in terms 
of money or it might be large, but we don’t attempt to say that this 
money amounts to a certain part or percentage of the budget. 

Mr. Morano. First of all, you look for fraud, do you not? 

Mr. CampsBetu. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Morano. Violations of the law. 

Mr. CampBe.u. We look for violations. 

Mr. Morano. Irregularities and so on? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. In these cases you found no instances of fraud? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Our people did not. 

Mr. Morano. You did find instances of irregularities and waste, 
but you have not computed or even estimated to any degree what the 
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amount of waste was as a result of irregularities and improper 
methods? 

Mr. Batiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Do you do that in other agencies of the Government? 

Mr. Campsett. In our examinations we proceed pretty much in 
the same way in reviewing the various bureaus and agencies of the 
Government. 

Mr. Morano. In your examination of these nine countries, you did 
exactly what you would do with other agencies of our Government 
here? Or did you? 

Mr. Powers. I wouldn’t say that exactly, Mr. Morano. We did 
review the procedures, controls, and a sufficient number of transactions 
to see how effective those controls were. We did develop examples 
of waste and inadequate procedures as a result of our review there. 
Our examination was varied according to the conditions and circum- 
stances existing in these countries. ‘In principle, the scope of our 
reviews was very close to what we do in other agencies. 

Mr. Morano. In other agencies, for example, “the vy do have internal 
audits, don’t they? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And you found that those internal audits in those 
other agencies were beneficial to the proper administration of the 
funds entrusted to them? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And you have recommended this here? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Can this internal audit in this program improve it 
to a degree whereby it would work as well in the administration of 
funds entrusted to the Defense Department as it does in other agencies 
of the Government? 

Mr. Powers. In our opinion it will materially assist in a more 
effective administration of this program. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Out of your 7 major recommendations, Mr. Campbell, the first 2 on 
force objectives and long-range programs perhaps have more of a 
bearing on policy questions, but the other 5 all have to do with 
management and controls. 

On those f five, do you think structural changes are required in the 
Defense De _partment or can adequate progress ‘be made by functional 
improvements? For example, Mr. O’Hara raised the question as to 
audit and the answer was that existing audit personnel are being 
coordinated. The question is, Is there any structural change in terms 
of personnel or sections in Government to accomplish improvements 
in these five areas of management? 

Mr. Campsett. We think it is more a matter of clarification of 
responsibilities and authorities, rather than need of any serious 
structural change. 

Mr. Corrrn. So what you propose does not involve either additional 
agencies or substantially increased personnel. 

Mr. CampseE.u. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Corrin. To what extent is satisfactory progress being made 
in these five areas of management improvement? 
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Mr. CampBeE.u. Perhaps we might take them one at a time. 

Mr. Baiuey. We believe there have been significant improvements 
in most of these areas. We feel that time will have to be allowed for 
the changes to be implemented and to determine the effect of the 
changes that are in process and contemplated. 

As we have pointed out in our statement we feel that some addi- 
tional steps need to be taken but we do feel that there has been sub- 
stantial progress made and that the Department of Defense is making 
an earnest effort. 

Mr. Corrin. Then, is it fair to say that as far as serious attention 
to efficiency is concerned, this part of the mutual security program is 
in better shape than it has been? 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir, I think this would be a fair statement. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Church—— 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I find your recommendations stimulating, pertinent, and con- 
structive. 

I think it our duty to listen to all information coming to this 
committee. 

Is there any indication that the chaos—and I use that word as 
my own and not yours—which is described as existing in certain 
parts of the military assistance program, can be found in the procure- 
ment and delivery methods in being in providing for our own forces? 

In other words, do you have the same tendency to error, or to care- 
lessness in the methods used in military procurement for the United 
States forces? 

Mr. Powers. Mrs. Church, may I answer that question: I don’t 
think at this point in time we have progressed in our reviews and exami- 
nation sufficiently to give you authoritative and factual response to 
your question. The size and complexity of the defense program which 
involves roughly at this point in time over $28 billion just in procure- 
ment alone, and the computation of requirements and the actual pro- 
curement, itself, that affects every industrial concern in our country, 
just has no counterpart with which to try and make a comparative 
evaluation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Then if I may, Mr. Chairman, I will reserve that 
question. 

Could you give us anything as regards savings that could be effected 
if better methods of procurement, accounting, and auditing were put 
into the mutual-security system? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We cannot. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thirdly, do you have any authority to do more than 
merely point out the necessity for improvement? You have no au- 
thority whatsoever, have you, to insist that these things be done? 

Mr. CampBe.LuL. That is correct, unless, Mrs. Church, it might be a 
legal violation of some kind. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. If, in successive years, the General Accounting Office 
went back through the second, third, fourth, and fifth years in Korea 
and found no improvement, all you could do would be to continue to 
suggest better methods. 

Mr. Camppe.u. We would suggest better methods and we would 
call it to your attention up here in Congress if we felt that we were 
being disregarde d, but that is about as far as we could go. 

Mrs. Cutrcn. The ultimate responsibility then is on the Congress. 
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Mr. Campsetu. That is correct. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I am interested in finding out why you have marked 
so much of this secret. It would seem to me it would be a very 
valuable thing not to be afraid of showing any of this, but to get 
enough impetus in back of it to get some improvement. 

Mr. Powers. The classification is not our determination. Classifi- 
cation is initially determined by the Department of Defense or the 
originator of the information which might be certain elements or 
organizations allied with the Department of Defense. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mrs. Church, we made a statement 
before you came into the committee room. 

After the hearings are over tomorrow, we intend to submit this 
entire document both to the GAO and to the Defense Department for 
clearance and we are hoping that a good deal of this can be. de- 
classified after it is examined by both departments. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for just a 
moment? 

Now, do I understand that this little criticism that you have here 
about accounting and reporting procedures, that this was marked 
secret by the people you are criticizing, is that right? 

Mr. Camprett. No, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You said the Army or the Department of 
Defense originated it. 

Mr. Powers. That is an excerpt, sir, from this document which in 
itself is secret because the highest classification of the material 
contained in here is secret. If we lift this particular information out 
of context by itself, I am certain that Defense, or the proper reviewing 
authorities, would agree that this particular document by itself is 
not classified. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I will be interested to see if they do agree 
to that. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to make this observation: To put a 
secret marking on findings of the General Accounting Office, that 
would prevent general knowledge of errors, would be not only dis- 
honest, but absolutely unprofitable. If every effort is not made to 
improve a program, there is no way of keeping it eventually from 
breaking down of its own weight. 

I would hope that we will make every effort, Mr. Chairman, to 
take the secrecy mark off much of this material. 

Mr. Campse.t. I would like to point out that most of our Defense 
reports are classified. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Would you say that again? 

Mr. Campsetu. The major portion of our reports on Defense and 
its related activities are classified. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Why? 

Mr. Baitey. Because the source information that is used has been 
classified. That is the reason we use the same classification on 
those reports. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Mr. Campbell, would you say it was a part of the 
function of your department to see that the policy of our Government 
as you understand it is carried out? 

Mr. CampsBE.LL. We believe it is. 

Mr. Fuuton. May I ask what you mean by that? 
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Mr. FarsstErn. Well, we assume that we know what our policy is 
in Korea. We assume Mr. Campbell’s office has been given to un- 
derstand what our policy is in Korea. 

The question, therefore, is, is it a part of the function of his office 
to carry out the policies as he understands it and the answer is ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Campsuu. No; I do not think that was the question. It was 
not the question of carrying out the policy, but the question was 
whether it was our function to see whether the policy had been carried 
out. 

Mr. Farsstrerin. That is right, and to report. 

Mr. CampsBex.u. And to report. 

Mr. Farssrer1n. Now, how often does your office go into a country 
to determine whether or not the policy is being carried out, within a 
year? 

Mr. CampsBE.yu. Well, sometimes we cannot do it for several years. 
We might be in the Mideast 1 year and it might be another 3 or 4 
years before we can get out there again. It is a matter of manpower. 

Mr. Farpstexrn. I see. 

Well, what assurance do you have that the military advisory group 
who I notice you mention fairly often as the group from whom you get 
your instructions, or from whom the military in a country gets its 
instructions, is carrying out the recommendations that you make? 

Mr. Baitey. We would have to make followup reviews to deter- 
mine what constructive actions may have been taken with respect to 
them and, in the case of these particular countries, we have attempted 
to do that in several of the countries on which you have reports at 
this time. 

Mr. Farsstern. How often do you follow up to determine whether 
or not the recommendations that you have made, have been carried 
out? 

Mr. Baitey. In these particular cases, we have made one subse- 
quent followup. However, as a matter of policy, we try to make 
these followups rather consistently in order to determine what actions 
are taken. 

Mr. Farsstern. Then the information that you gain as a result of 
your examination is internal. By that I mean you only advise other 
arms of government of your findings? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. No, Mr. Farbstein. We report generally to Con- 
gress. We also report to the agencies where we feel it is a matter 
which is really an internal matter. There are many of such sugges- 
tions going back and forth between ourselves and the various agencies, 
but we do report on major matters to Congress. 

Mr. Farsster1n. Nothing, however, is ever made public by your 
organization; is that correct? 

Mr. Campse.u. No, we do not have a public information service. 
Unclassified reports are available to interested parties. 

Mr. Farsstern. Do you think it would be helpful if there was 
attached to your organization, or if there was.another corollary body 
attached to your organization that had the authority to make public 
some of your findings? Do you think it would be helpful? 

Mr. Camppeny. I have seen many matters go up to Congress and 
become public through the congressional ‘committees. That is 
usually where our findings are finally publicized. Frequently the 
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departments and agencies will make available reports which we have 
submitted to them. 

Mr. Farsstern. That sometimes happens 2 or 3 years after the 
fact; is that not so? 

Mr. CaMpBELL, It is late sometimes, but more often quite promptly. 

Mr. Farssrern. Suppose this committee had attached to your 
organization an investigative staff, do you think it would be at all 
helpful insofar as correcting some of these situations that you uncover 
is concerned? 

Mr. CampsBE Lu. I do not know quite how that would work. 

Mr. Farssrern. What is your best opinion if you can think of 
it quickly? 

Mr. CamppEtu. We think we have a rather competent investigating 
staff. 

Your suggestion is for the purpose of publicizing reports? 

Mr. Farsstein. Only in those situations where it is deemed advis- 
able, of course. 

Now, what I mean in plain language would be, if there were an 
investigative staff of this committee attached to the group you send 
into, say, Korea, and you find a condition there that should be cor- 
rected, you in turn notify the Armed Forces or whoever it is that is 
responsible for it and your duty stops there. 

Eventually you report to Congress. 

Supposing this investigator learned of these facts simultaneously 
and he in turn immediately reported to the committee and the com- 
mittee then would determine whether or not it is a matter that calls 
for publicity which would make for immediate correction. 

Mr. CampseE... I think the misunderstanding here is probably in 
overlooking the fact that we report very promptly to Congress. | 
do not think there is any material lapse. In other words, we do not 
report to the agency, first, and then let time go by before coming to 
Congress. 

We usually report to Congress at the same time. So, therefore, the 
committee or committees involved have ready access and they do 
what they wish with any findings we send up. Also, your com- 
mittee calls on us to investigate certain matters, and we furnish 
investigators to the committee for this purpose. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Proutry. Mr. Campbell, do you believe that a principal source 
of the difficulties described in these various reports is due to a lack 
of efficiency or realism on the part of the MAAG groups? Is that a 
primary problem? 

Mr. Campse.t. I do not think so. 

Mr. Provuty. On the whole, you think they are functioning quite 
efficiently and effectively? 

Mr. Campse .t. I have no reason to believe they are not capable 
people. 

Mr. Battery. We believe in some cases the MAAG’s have not 
followed guidance. In other cases it may have been a lack of ade- 
quate guidance to the MAAG’s that have resulted in these things. 

Mr. Provry. Are they not confronted with quite a problem in the 
recipient countries themselves in getting along with the authorities 
in those countries? 
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Mr. Bariey. Yes; they do have that problem. 

Mr. Provuty. In Turkey, how many personnel were involved in 
making this study and for how long a period of time were they there? 

Mr. Bartey. We had 4 people in Turkey during the course of our 
study and we were there approximately 6 weeks. 

Mr. Provuty. Four people? 

Mr. Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prouty. Do you have any figures to indicate the amount in 
dollars spent on band instruments, sunglasses and things of that 
type and turned over to Turkish forces under this program? 

Mr. Battey. We do not have the dollar information on that. 

Mr. Prouty. Then it could have been a thousand dollars or a 
hundred thousand dollars. No one appears to know. 

Mr. Campse.u. I think it is more a matter of principle involved in 
this instance rather than dollars. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you. 

I have these documents before me and I am going to read the last 
line from each one of them. 

This one says: 

The Department of Defense is now reviewing this problem. We are assisting 
this group in its deliberations. 

The next one says: 

We have recently been informed that this situation has improved. 

This recommendation has been accepted and a comprehensive internal audit of 
the military-assistance program has been undertaken. 

This one: . 

Basic program concepts established earlier have been retained, and there has 
not been a complete change in program concepts and program administration 
such as occurred in earlier years. 

I cannot understand the meaning of this. What is your finding, 
gentlemen, on this: Has the Defense Department generally accepted 
your recommendations and have the reforms been adopted or are you 
going to leave this committee giving us your definite suggestion and 
proposal as to what we could do in the form of legislation to see that 
this, what has been called a ‘‘mess’”’ or mismanagement, does not occur 
in the future? 

Mr. Camppe.u. In general, sir, the Defense Department does follow 
our suggestions where we feel strongly about them. There is no ques- 
tion about this. We work out matters with them and they usually 
see our point. They realize that we have attempted to do a thorough 
job. 

Now, beyond that, I think Mr. Bailey might like to comment. 

Mr. Baitey. In the specific case of the military assistance program, 
we believe that the Department of Defense has generally accepted the 
recommendations we have made in our overall report on the military 
assistance program. We feel that they are taking constructive action 
in these areas and that they are making substantial progress. 

As we have indicated in our statement, we believe there are some 
additional things that need to be done and we have specifically 
pointed them out and we will reiterate them in answer to one of the 
questions that has been given to use by the committee. 
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Mr. Saunp. Mr. Campbell, have you not been making practically 
the same recommendations, though, for several years, that they do 
better bookkeeping under this program? 

Did you not make the same recommendation last year? I do not 
mean as sweeping as this, but you led us to believe there were certain 
reforms that should be set up in the Defense Department in carrying 
out this program. 

Mr. Campseuu. Our conclusions usually are in that area and as 
things are corrected, other problems do appear. 

Mr. Saunp. Are you going to give us some definite recommendation 
so we can put it into legislation that these mistakes will not be repeated 
next year? Do you intend to do that? 

Mr. Powers. We agreed yesterday to take that under considera- 
tion and furnish to the committee any suggestions which Mr, Camp- 
bell may have for legislative consideration. 

Mr. CampBeELu. Which we hope also will be helpful to the military, 
as well as to ourselves. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Mora. an. Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. In your reviews and examinations how many instances 
involving how much money did you find involving fraud, embezzle- 
ment, violation of specific laws on procurement, personnel and con- 
tracts or other violations of law by any of our United States personnel, 
military or civil? If you have already answered that, I do not want 
to detain the committee. 

Mr. Powers. In response to your question, Mr. Vorys, I do not 
think we found any. 

Mr. Campse.t. I think that question has been asked before. 

Mr. Vorys. My question is pretty sweeping. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Your answer is, you did not find any of these instances 
involving any money? 

Mr. Powers. Would you mind repeating the specifics so I can make 
sure? 

Mr. Vorys. I just gave the kind of questions you would ask of a 
watchdog on this sort of thing. Fraud, embezzlement, violations of 
specific laws on procurement or on personnel, on contracts, or other 
violations of law by our people. 

Mr. Powers. To my best recollection, I do not believe we found any. 

Mr. Vorys. What concerns me is when you have a watchdog that 
starts barking at the family and neighbors, you wonder if he is still 
barking at the burglars and thieves. 

On law violations, bookkeeping, accounting and administrative 
procedures, I think your recommendations should be given great 
weight. These are watchdog functions, in my judgment. 

Now, I want to come to your statement on the need for develop- 
ment of long-range program plans. This sentence: 


The National Security Council and the Department of Defense have indicated 
that continued support of all force objectives world wide would probably require 
United States resources beyond those likely to be available for such purposes. 

Have you any statements from the National Security Council and 
the Department of Defense on which that is based? 
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Mr. CampBELL, [Security deletion]. 

Both of those statements are classified secret. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, the first one is not a quotation from any paper 
of the National Security Council and it is nearly 2 years old and 
indicates that a review should take place. 

I think the same thing is true of the last one. 

Now, as to the words “likely to be available for such purposes,” 
does that mean that Congress will not appropriate that much money 
or that the United States cannot stand that? 

The gist of your talk oa long-range needs is on the long-range 
sapability of the United States. Now, are those two documents to 
which you refer, talking about availability by Congress, or long-range 
capability of the United States? 

Mr. Bartutey. This would be the availability of the funds made 
available for the furtherance of the military assistance programs, 
as we understand it. 

Mr. Vorys. In context, it certainly would look as if you were using 
that to support your proposition that—I am quoting— 

A determination should be made as to whether the aggregate costs are within the 
long-range capability of the United States. 

Mr. Powers. I believe ‘availability’? would probably clarify the 
point. 

What I would like to point out, Mr. Vorys, is in the reference Mr. 
Campbell cited that— 
the Assistant Secretary of State pointed out that the National Security Council 
concluded— 

All we are doing here is reporting the finding as derived from the 
most authoritative and responsible source made available to ts. 

Mr. Vorys. If Bill Rountree, Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Near East and African Affairs, wrote to the Acting Secretary or Under- 
secretary about what the National Security Council was doing, I still 
would say I did not have authority to quote the National Security 
Council, if that is all I had. 

Mr. Campseti. We have no access to the NSC minutes. We have 
to accept this kind of evidence. 

Mr. Vorys. Here you are stating to Congress that “The National 
Security Council has indicated,” and you base that upon an internal 
letter in the State Department from one Assistant Secretary to an 
acting official. 

Mr. Powers. Well, a draft of this, as we understand it, Mr. Vorys, 
went to Defense and State for comments and there was no objection 
to it. 

Mr. Vorys. I am raising an objection now. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Vorys. On your paper [security deletion] is this statement 
‘fn the opinion of responsible United States officials.’”” Who are the 
officials and give us their’statements of their opinions. 

Mr. Powers. The source of that was the country team statement 
for Pakistan which was submitted in February 1957. The actual 
quote from it is this: 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. Powers. Now, this country team as you know, Mr. Vorys, 
is made up of representatives from the economic, military, and 
political areas. 
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Mr. Vorys. And that is a statement from their report. 

Mr. Pownrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. We have some basis there. 

Acting ( ‘hairman Morean. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountatn. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Futron. On that point, before we leave it, Mr. Chairman——— 

Mr. Vorys. Could I just say this: I think the General Accounting 
Office and the Comptroller General perform an enormously important 
function, but when, as in this first instance today, we find that avail- 
ability probably involves their guessing as to w hat future C ongresses 
will do, I think they are getting “far afield from their most useful func- 
tion. I like to see the report of a review by the General Accounting 
Office have tremendous force and effect with the Congress, and they 
do have tremendous effect when they deal with accounting procedures, 
with auditing and matters like that, but when they deal with military 
and political matters where we have had two examples here, then you 
wonder whether that is part of the watchdog function or not. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Farpstern. I would like to inquire of you, Mr. Vorys. Is 
the General Accounting Office not supposed to interpret statements 
made by various bodies of the Government? Obviously there is 
nobody that says to them, ‘‘This is what you are supposed to do.” 
We assume they will interpret statements and interpret law as they 
see it. 

Now, it may well be that they will go off base as sometimes happens, 
but it appears to me that basically it is their function to interpret 
what they glean from—how they understand the statements made by 
the various bodies and pursuing that interpretation, their office 
functions. 

Therefore, I cannot see the criticism that you make, that they are 
making policy. 

Mr. Vorys. A question has been propounded to me. I can only 
say that an examination of the law under which they act shows that 
they have, as they should have, extremely broad authority to examine 
into the affairs of all of the agencies and to report to Congress. 

Mr. Powers. There is one point that Mr. Vorys mentioned that 
does concern me very much and that is the fact that there is something 
inaccurate in our findings. 

That is a matter of professional pride to us and furthermore our 
reports are submitted to the responsible people whose operations we 
have under review and evaluation in order to verify the factual 
accuracy of our findings before the report is printed. 

I was wondering, Mr. Vorys, if you could identify for me what you 
feel is factually inaccurate. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, I read the sentence and I will not read it again. 
It is the first sentence in the second paragraph of this paper headed, 
“Need for Development of Long-Range Program Plans,’”’ where you 
say, “The National Security Council hes indicated,” and so forth, 
and I asked the basis for that statement of the position of the National 
Security Council. 
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I say that statement, taken in context, made me think that avail- 
ability referred to the words later on, “long- -range capability of the 
United States” which you use in your ‘statement. 

Mr. Powers. As I recall, I think this statement was submitted for 
verification as to factual accuracy and there was no exception taken. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I assume that we are talking about this letter, 
Have we a copy of the letter? We can certainly locate Mr. Rountree’s 
letter if necessary. 

It says here, ‘‘We believe a determination should be made as to 
whether the aggregate costs are within the long-range capability of 
the United States.” 

I do not think that we said that the aggregate costs were outside 
the long-range capability. 

I do think that that is not an inaccurate statement, but I appreciate 
your view. 

Mr. Vorys. I have no further comment at this time except that I 
think on these matters of high policy your recommendations are not 
of as great value to the Congress as they are on the matters which 
Congress expects you to report upon. 

That is all. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Do you have any comments on the 
nonmilitary aspects of the foreign-aid program that you expect to 
present to Congress at any time soon? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. KELLER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Kretier. There will be some, Mr. Chairman. I would say 
within the next 60 days. We will try to hurry them along. Off-hand, 
[ do not know which ones will be available. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Within the next 60 days? 

Mr. Keuurr. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I wanted to say to the agency team this year that it 
is not a question of the accuracy of a particular statement that is 
involved, it is rather the question of where your agency investigative 
function ends and fore} on polic v settlement Sabie 

When Mr. Vorys raises the question of a particular statement by 
an agency that affects foreign policy of the [ rade d States Government, 
he is using that as an illustration of where your functions lie and how 
you have acted on it. 

The important question here is not whether the statement your 
agency has received is accurate or inaccurate or if the Security Council 
has issued a fair statement of United States policy. It is, ‘what has 
the function of your agency to do with determining whether a United 
States foreign aid agency has followed out that particular statement 
of overall policy? 

In the military services there are inspectors and Inspectors General. 
I believe that we want to see that the orders that have been given on 
an executive basis to carry out and implement the United States for- 
eign policy have been efficiently handled. 

For example, have the orders been given properly as the lead time 
required? Have they been correlated with other programs? Have 
the instructions issued to the local recipient countries been followed? 

21862—58—pt. 15 
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Has somebody defrauded? Has somebody been careless on leaving 
a lot of the equipment sitting out, such as the sergeant in Iceland said 
who claimed he was transferred because he said, “Use this equipment 
rather than order any more’’? 

That, to me, is the field of the Comptroller’s Office. I object when 
the Comptroller’s Office comes before this committee and says they 
have picked out from one particular agency of this Government a 
broad, general statement on the ability. of an economy of a foreign 
country in the future to handle a United States military aid program 
of this current size. I would draw the inference—from your position 
on policy that if the recipient country spent more than 50 percent of 
its governmental income for defense purposes, that that was not a 
good policy as it was bankrupting the country. Also that the country 
would then go down the drain economically because we in the United 
States, through our foreign policy, were imposing that burden on it. 

That is not the function of the Comptroller’s Office. 

The second problem to me is that your agency may be trying to 
gage the future of the economy of a recipient country as to what they 
themselves feel is for their best interests, regardless of our United 
States foreign policy. If your agency is likewise trying to gage, 
through statements that have been made by United States agencies 
what our United States economy will stand in supplying the recipient 
country which has a deficiency, that is beyond the function of the 
Comptroller’s Office. 

That is what I think Mr. Vorys, Mr. Judd, and myself are aiming at. 

But, if you would limit yourself to this thing that would be an 
Inspector General of the Military Service, or that would be to me 
to represent some large corporations an accounting team that goes 
and tells me how the company is operating under the policy set by 
the Board of Directors, that is a different thing. 

Mr. Powers. Mr. Fulton, the point you have made, I think, is 
significantly important because in discharging our responsibility to 
Congress and to the responsible authorities in the executive branch, 
we understand that we are to review, examine, and report on the 
effective and efficient utilization of money, manpowe r, and materials, 
and to report independently on the results of our review and to make 
an evaluation as to how effective is the administration of those 
programs and policies laid down by the Congress and by the President. 

It is not our responsibility and I am certain that we have not, in 
our reporting here, endeavored to say in any case what our country’s 
policy should be. We are reporting as we see it independently, our 
findings on the administration of this program. 

Now, these findings are presented in the light of a constructive 
effort that will assist responsible officials or managers to reexamine 
those matters where indications are that some aspects of the policy 
may be out of line. But, the action is not for our determination. 

Similarly, we feel we have a basic statutory responsibility to report 
these findings to the Congress for its deliberations and in no case are 
we advocating a position that the policy is unsound or anything else. 
It is a matter of reexamination and redetermination by this body and 
other appropriate committees. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Campbell, I want to 
commend you. I do not want you to think the committee is all 
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against what you have done. I think that you have done a job, that 
you have an explicit order by the law setting up your organization, 
to do, and I think when you come in and report to this committee 
what the military assistance groups on the ground in these countries 
tell you, that you are doing exactly what you should do, and that 
this committee ought to know these things. 

Now, anybody who has been out in the field in some of these coun- 
tries knows beyond any doubt that we have overloaded them with 
military equipment and that they cannot use it, they cannot handle 
it and if the Soviets moved in on them they would collapse, as Egypt 
did when Israel moved in. 

I do not think you have tried to formulate any policy but I think 
your information will be valuable to this committee in formulating a 
policy, that the way in these countries to combat communism is to 
eradicate the causes of communism rather than load them up with 
military equipment so that the local leader can keep his subjects in 
order for his own reasons. 

I do not want you to feel everybody on this committee is against 
you. Now, that is all the speech I am going to make, but I do want 
to go back to this matter of secrecy. 

Now, you say that you took this whole statement about these 
sloppy procedures out of a classified document. To whom was this 
report made? What was the document you took it out of? 

Mr. Baizey. If I might clarify that a bit, this information that you 
have there on that particular piece of paper, is also included in an un- 
classified document which we have givea to this committee, which 
indicates that that particular part is not classified. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then why is this “secret”? stamped on here? 

Mr. Barttey. This is because of the speed with which this was 
done. We gave this to your staff yesterday. It was included in this 
folder. It was marked that way because of the speed with which we 
tried to get this material together for the committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. In other words, this is now declassified? 

Mr. Batney. It should be unclassified. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. | was going to declassify it if you did not. 

Acting Chairman Morean. It will be declassified in the printed 
testimony. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Now that takes care of that. 

When you make a report of this kind, which has this kind of lan- 
guage in it, that report goes obviously to the people that you are 
auditing, but is not the primary responsibility of your organization to 
make that report to Congress? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir, and this we did. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Then why should the military have the 
authority to stamp ‘‘secret’’ on something that you are reporting on 
under authority laid down by the Congress? 

Mr. Powers. I think in Mr. Bailey’s reply, sir, when he was 
saying because this document—we put that secret stamp on because 
the highest classification in this document did bear “‘secret’’ legiti- 
mately. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What is the title of that document? 

Mr. Powers. This is material we got together for discussion with 
the committee which the chairman asked us to redistribute to 
members. 
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Our overall report was not classified “‘secret.”’ 

Mr. Jupp. It is the data upon which that report is based that are 
secret? 

Mr. Battey. Not this particular report, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. The report is not secret, but that yellow document has a 
lot of facts and figures in it which are secret, and it is from those 
facts and figures that you have drawn the conclusions set forth in your 
general report; is that correct? 

Mr. Bartey. No, sir. No, sir. 

This document is not classified. 

Mr. Jupp. I know that. 

_ Mr. Battey. And this document contains the same information 
as is on this paper here. 

Mr. Jupp. But the document and the conclusions presented in the 
document are based on facts and figures which are in that other re- 
port which are classified. 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I can buy that, that they should have classified 
figures which you can examine, but I do not buy the fact that they can 
put a stamp of secret on any criticism you make of them or any sug- 
gestion for correction. 

That is what disturbs me, and I am not so sure they would not do 
it if they had a chance. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In the answer to Mr. Vorys’ question concerning the 
discovery of fraud, I understood the answer to be an unqualified no, 
is that right? 

Now, page 34 and page 39 of vesterday’s transcript, under point 9 
on page 34, Says: “Diversion and pilferage of materie] furnished to the 
Korean forces are among the more serious problems faced by the 
advisory groups 4s 

Speaking of Japan on page 39 

Mr. CampsBe.u. I think we were discussing our own United States 
personnel. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think then that it should be so « learly stated. 

Mr. V oRYS. You are correct. My qu sti Nn this m¢ rninge’ re f¢ rred 


to our own forces, if it did not p { it in, | \\ il] put it in. 


I think when you explained the Korean situation yesterday, that 
you said you had not discovered fraud on the part of our own people, 
although there had been pilferage and all the rest of it by others. 

Mrs. Cuvren. Would the gentleman from Ohio | od enough to 
make that insertion in his statement, today? 


Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Provuty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell, am I correct in understanding that much of the 
information contained in your reports was received from the country 
teams? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prouty. You had to rely on them extensively? 

Mr. CampBeEtu. Yes. That is why we are able to function with 
such a small group. We do try to use authoritative information and 
assistance where available. 

[Security deletion.] 
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Mr. CampBELL. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Baitey. They reported it as a problem. 

May we quote again the words in the country statement: It says 
[security deletion]. 

Mr. Provury. Did the country team suggest. that Pakistan should 
maintain its forces at present levels? 

Mr. Batuey. I think the country team is guided by the force 
objectives set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Provury. But did they not suggest to you people that the forces 
should be reduced? 

Mr. CampBe.u. Consideration might be given to it, but I do not 
think we said it should be reduced. 

Mr. Proury. Should we not interpret your report as more or less 
recommending a reduction? 

Mr. Batuey. No, sir. We present these for your consideration and 
appraisal of the situation. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Powers. I think that point is important, sir, because it is 
suggested for the review of this committee and the proper authorities 
and not that we are recommending it. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prouty. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Do those country teams sometimes say to you, “Well 
now, the force goals sent to us from Washington are so and so for 
Pakistan. We, ourselves, on the ane think they ought to be 
50,000 more men in the Armed Forces,” or, “They ought to be 50,000 
less.”’ 

Do they sometimes give you such opinions on the basis of their own 
experience? Not in disobedience to a force goal, but their honest 
estimate as military men on the ground? 

Mr. Battey. We have not used any oral information. We have 
tried to stick to their official reports. 

Mr. Futron. But why is that your function to hear that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Powers. Only in this sense, Mr. Fulton, and that is this: 
What we are actually down there doing is evaluating what program 
guidance, directions, instructions, and policies they have been given to 
follow out. 

Then, when we find by actually evaluating their performance 
that it is off target or there is a deficiency or lack of progress, we then 
explore the matters, what is the reason and what causes this and what 
can be done to correct it. That is where our reporting function is 
brought into play. 

Now, on the point Dr. Judd mentioned, in the event oral informa- 
tion is given to us, we would under practically no circumstances use 
that as an authoritative basis for reporting. However, we would 
certainly make it clear that, on a matter of personal expression 
on the part of a member of that team, he had a duty and an 
obligation if he felt that strongly about it, from his own technical 
evaluation, that he should take that matter up promptly through the 
official channels. If it was significant enough, I think we have a 
responsibilit, y to see that proper authorities are informed on the matter. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Campbell, I want to compliment you on this 
report with the exception of maybe those jet planes in Japan and those 
in Spain. I do not think there is a thing in your report that every 
taxpayer in America should not read. You are the auditor for the 
United States Government. I think you have been fair. I think it 
has been enlightening to all of us and my hat is off to you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I want to make my position clear. 
I think General Campbell and his staff have rendered a great service 
to this committee and to the country and I want to join with Mrs. 
Church and my other colleagues in protest against any secrecy. I 
think it should be given to all of the American people. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, the report has already been given 
to the Congress and the American people in general and therefore 
we need not worry about that. 

I just want to say this: Mr. Keller, I believe you said that the 
duty of the GAO was to examine into and evaluate the performance 
of all activities. 

As you know, I think you have gotten off into matters you may 
have a right to go into, but where you have diluted the efficacy of 
your own rec commendations on the matters where you have particular 
skill and responsibility. But when you make an independent eval- 
uation of something, you tell what is good about it, as well as what 
is wrong about it. It seems to me that it is quite interesting in 
view of some of the things we have seen by various columnists and 
commentators that you have not found fraud and violation of law 
and so forth, and yet that positive statement, if it is in here, I missed. 
There has been a good bit of accomplishment of this program, of 
the kind that the Congress intended. 

But, that is not in your report. If you conceive it to be your 
duty to give a report to the Congress as to the efficacy of a program 
they have authorized, you ought to tell what part of it is going good 
as well as what part is going bad. 

Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. CampBetu. Well, I think we have at various points shown 
what has been done and what improvement has been made. 

Now, as to fraud and embezzlement, if I had said in this report 
“There has been no fraud and embezzlement,” it would be as bad as 
saying, ““There has been a suspicion of fraud and embezzlement,” 
which there is not. 

There may have been newspaper articles, but I cannot control those. 

Mr. Vorys. I think overall your report might give the impression 
Mr. O’Hara described yesterday, that the whole thing is a mess. 
While I think he was quite justified in drawing that conclusion from 
your overall report, I do not think that is an accurate conclusion that 
any of us ought to draw on the whole program. 

Mr. CampsBe tL. I do not recall who mentioned this matter of hearing 
and reporting what we learn. I think there was some statement 
made that it was not understood how we came to hear such things. 

Now, it may be that this committee would not like me to report 
all I hear on good authority, but as far as I am concerned, every man 
in my organization is required to report to me anything he comes 
across “on good authority” and I am not turning them away. 
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It may be that it is up to me to decide whether your committee 
should hear the things I have been told on good authority. In this 
case I felt you should know. 

Mr. Farsstei1n. For the purpose of clarification, 1 wonder if one of 
you would take us through a report by one of your country teams. 

In other words, the composition of that team. Is there a military 
man, or just an economist or who he is and what he does. On what 
does he base his findings, what does he base his opinions upon. 

Could you take us through the operations of one that will not take 
too long, so I can get a clear idea of what happens and the basis for 
the record made as contained here? 

Mr. Bartey. It would depend, of course, on the detail that you 
wanted to get into as to the functions of our organization 

Mr. Farnsremn. You say in Pakistan that the economy of the 
country cannot use something. What do you base that on? 

Mr. Barttey. We reported that as a conclusion of the country team, 
which is composed of the Ambassador, the head of the economic mis- 
sion and chief of the military advisory group. That team has no con- 
nection with the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Farssrern. There is consultation with those people qualified 
to pass upon particular situations, is that correct? 

Mr. Battey. The country teams are supposed to be the experts 
with respect to particular countries. 

Mr. Vorys. You did not have anybody from the GAO on that 
team? 

Mr. Batiey. No, sir; nor do we participate in the deliberations of 
the country teams. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Will you yield to me for clarification there? 

Mr. Faresrein. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. What you are saying is, the country team who 
tells you this is composed of these people? 

Mr. Campre.u. Yes; the country team we are speaking of is a team 
quite apart from our office. 

Mr. Vorys. I think Mr. Farbstein wanted to know what kind of a 
team you put into a country. 

Mr. Farrsterin. First [ want to know what type of a team is in @ 
country. We still have not heard until this very moment. We get 
reports. We do not know who makes the reports, except the nebulous 
word “team.”’ Who is the team and what is it composed of? Is 
there anybody from the Accounting Office there at all, or do we 
depend solely upon, as you suggest, a representative of the military, 
a representative of the ambassador and whoever else it is, and do 
they in turn make this report that you furnish us? You do not check 
on their report, do you? 

Mr. Batty. The country team made this report that we referred to 
in the case of Pakistan to their own offices. We also had auditors 
there and they reported to us independently. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Then you do not check at all upon the information 
that is given you, do you? 

Mr. Bartuy. We do when the material is subject to verification 
but we do not feel that we could make determinations of this kind 
with respect to particular countries. 
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Mr. Farssterrn. Therefore, any statement to the effect that there 
was pilferage, and the extent of the pilferage, is perhaps made by 
interested people, is that so? 

Mr. Bartey. Well, if we get into the question of pilferage 

Mr. Farssrern. That is only one angle. You are supposed to be 
an independent agency. You are supposed to be a watchdog. You 
are supposed to see whether the information that these men report to 
you is true. Isn’t that so? Isn’t that your function? 

Mr. Battey. Well, in the case of the reports of the country team, 
this is basically a matter of a situation in a particular country, and the 
country team, which is located in the country, should be experts on 
that country. 

Mr. Farsstern. But we come right back to the original question 
asked: Aren’t you taking the statements of independent groups and 
accepting those statements and reporting to us of a condition that 
exists irrespective of whether or not you have made an examination? 

Mr. Campse.t. No; that is not correct, Mr. Farbstein. I think I 
might explain it: The reference to a country team here had to do with 
clearing up this matter of whether or not we are getting into policy, 
or making policy decisions. 

Now, beyond that, when we get into questions of accounts, records, 
pilferage, and spare-part problems, our people have their methods of 
going about to get information on such things and of verifying, inde- 
pendently, the information they use. 

Mr. Farpsrern. I am now confronted with two opposite statements. 
The record will show two opposite statements have been made. 

Mr. Powers. If I may add, sir, the question came up originally 
with respect to the matter as it relates to evaluation of the policy. 

Mr. Farssrein. Let’s drop the question of policy. I am satisfied 
as far as policy goes. Iam going a little bit further than that. lam 
now referring to the reports that you are submitting to us. 

Mr. Powers. All right, sir. 

Our reports are based upon all available information, direct observa- 
tion—— 

Mr. Farsstern. You are getting into generalities, again. I would 
like specifics if you can give them. 

I am sorry I am taking so much time. 

Mr. Powers. Actually, we employ any number of techniques in 
the performance of our work, some of which are purely of accounting 
nature. Others are what would be termed in the broad sense, a review 
of the physical operation as it is actually being conducted—selecting 
certain transactions. 

For example, we find in a particular country that certain require- 
ments are stated in the aid program and we observe that certain 
pieces of equipment are not being utilized or are in storage, based upon 
storage and stock level reports that are submitted. 

We can then come to a point where we can report a finding and 
give our conclusion. 

Mr. Farsstein. How do you know there are that many tanks in 
storage? How do you know that there are that many vehicles in 
storage? How do you know that there is so much in the way of 
spare parts? You are accepting that information furnished you. 

Mr. Powers. I think that gets to the scope of our review which is, 
how far are we going in making detailed verification? 
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Mr. Farssrexin. I can’t be the judge of that, I assume you 
know best. 

Mr. Powers. If we found a situation which warranted a detailed 
review, as we have in certain countries, we would actually go to the 
place where the physical storage is and look at'the bin cards and the 
stock records. 

We have followed, for example, in connection with the redistribu- 
tion of excesses in certain of the foreign countries, the manner in 
which the material is actually stockpiled in a particular place for 
disposition. But our techniques are variable and are utilized to the 
extent that we have both the manpower and the facilities. 

Mr. Farsstern. You mean you make spot checks, is that it? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. When you say there is no evidence of fraud, 
you mean the people you are examining haven’t told you there is 
any fraud. They say there isn’t any. 

Mr. Camppext. No; that is incorrect. 

I should point out, Mr. Farbstein, and Mr. Hays, that in the 
European area, including the British Isles, the United Kingdom, we 
have a group of about 50 qualified people, lawyers, accountants, 
investigators 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not worried about the British Isles and 
the European area because I haven’t heard the — 

Mr. Campreii. We have a team headquartered in Tokyo, about 
15 very highly qualified people who are moving up ‘oid down through 
that area all the time. For instance, I think right today we have 
some people down in the southeast. 

Mr. Farsstern. Attached to your office? 

Mr. CampBe.u. Entirely. 

Mr. Jupp. Checking on the reports they get from the country 
teams? 

Mr. Camppeti. The country team report is just one source of 
information they use in their work. They move in on a particular 
area, frequently unannounced, and verify records, make spot checks, 
and conduct interviews and so on in order to establish, independe ntly, 
by using recognized audit techniques, the validity of the information 
they report. So we do not rely on the Defense Department or State 
or anyone else for our findings but we do make use of data that they 
generate or receive in their operations when it is germane to our work. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That goes a little further than has been ex- 
plained before, but even with bank examiners, they go in and they 
don’t detect these frauds and shortages, sometimes, even when they 
count the cash because the records are falsified and so on and if there 
is any truth in what you say about the deficiencies in the records in 
accounting and reporting and the fact that you can’t find the docu- 
ments, they are confused, there are duplicates and so on, as set out 
right here in your own statement, it would lead me to believe that 
even by accepting all of the data there you don’t really know whether 
or not there has been any fraud. You just haven’t found any. 

Mr. Camppeuu. I don’t think there has been a statement made 
that we knew there had been no irregularities amongst our own people. 
We merely said we had not found any. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. All you have done 1eally is spot check it. You 
have not made an exhaustive audit of any of these? 
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Mr. CampsBetu. We haven’t made an exhaustive audit. 

Mr. Jupp. You haven’t done that in the State Department or any 
other department, have you? 

Mr. CampsBe.u. Generally speaking in our present approach we 
are not making a detailed audit. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not talking about the State Department, 
where bribery is not the order of the day like it is elsewhere. 

I am sure there is fraud all over the world. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you mean our people taking bribes? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. It would be a little hard to have it all one sided. 

Mr. Vorys. I think my earlier question and your answer as to the 
country team has thrown us all out of kilter. I thought Judge 
Farbstein wanted to know what kind of a team GAO would put into 
Japan or Taiwan, or whether it would be a single official who went in. 

I am interested myself to know what kind of a country team the 
GAO puts into a country; Pakistan, for instance. 

Mr. Powers. Well, it varies according to the audit objectives, 
but having selected a specific country like Pakistan—I don’t recall 
the staffing on it offhand, do you, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Bamey. There were four men. 

Mr. Powers. We specifically identify what segments of the pro- 
gram, or our objectives we want them to cover. Those men then 
take that particular program which also outlines to some degree the 
audit procedures or techniques that we want to follow. 

The moment they get to Pakistan, they would contact the responsi- 
ble official, or MAAG group there, and explain to them what the 
purpose of our visit is. 

They would then immediately go to the specific areas involved that 
we are going to review, and endeavor to develop, by the application 
of our techniques, whether or not a particular operation is being 
carried out in accordance with the programs, the guidance and the 
authoritative instructions that have been placed on that particular 
group. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, how long would that group of, we will say four 
in Pakistan, how long would they take? 

Mr. Powers. Maybe 6 to 8 weeks. In other cases we may go as 
long as 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Vorys. For instance, if you find something suspicious you stay 
longer, isn’t that right, and you dig further? 

Mr. Powers. At least to get all the answers that we feel are appro- 
priate in order to report the matter to the responsible people. 

Mr. Vorys. All around Washington all the agencies are terrified, 
as they should be, of the GAO because they say, no matter what else 
happens, when this voucher gets to the GAO, they are going to find 
out whether the expenditure was in accordance with law and so forth, 
and the GAO will get you if you don’t watch out. 

Mr. CampBeELL. That is a very small part of our job. 

Mr. Vorys. As you know, I think it is fortunate that you are held 
in high respect and fear by all of the agencies and I want Defense 
and ICA to look at you in exactly the same light, on the matter of 
whether the money is being spent in acordance with the law. 

Now, you check on that while you are there, don’t you? For 
instance as to Pakistan, either out there or in Washington, you would 
check on whether the money is being expended according to law? 
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Mr. Powers. Actually, we would check on whether the money or 
the materials—because the significant part of what goes to Pakistan 
was procured over here and in terms of that part of it, our review 
would be done over here and within Departments of Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Vorys. General Services too? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; not on military assistance. There is very 
little in the General Services operation but in terms of the actual 
outright expenditure of funds over there, our respective offices would 
perhaps audit or examine the contracts that are executed and termed 
“offshore procurement.”’ 

Also, we have gone into those contractors’ plants offshore and we 
have found matters and reported specifically on those to the agency 
and to Congress. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Could I ask a question right in line with that? 

Mr. Vorys. I am through. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Suppose you had a requisition for X number of 
some item in one of these countries and you looked at the requisition 
and at the delivery order and there was a receipt there that it had been 
delivered. You don’t go beyond that, do you? ‘Then, the country 
itself could get X number of automobile or truck tires and somebody 
down the line could convert them and you wouldn’t know? 

We have heard Mr. Fulton and others talk about these items com- 
ing up in commercial trade channels. Now, how would they get into 
commercial trade channels unless somebody stole them? 

Mr. Powers. To be responsive to your question, one of the first 
things we would determine would be, what is the degree of control 
exercised by the MAAG over equipment utilization? 

Now, maybe in a particular country we found that they were unable 
to get information, or to get reports from the foreign nationals or from 
a particular section of the foreign force about utilization. 

We would then try to identify specifically what caused this lack of, 
or the omission from, their own internal controls and the proper 
functioning thereof. 

Within our physical ability, we would endeavor to take a significant 
item of equipment or area and develop it to the point of a finding. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I am not finding fault with you, but I just 
think that the problem is perhaps beyond your control. I know 
these things are being diverted because I have seen some of them 
myself. My guess is they are being diverted after turned over to 
these local governments and I am just wondering if there is any way 
that you can police that or any way you can find out about it. 

Mr. Powers. Certainly we try to work it into our techniques. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I have three questions. Mr. Campbell, 
does the United States have long-range cost estimates for our own 
Military Establishment? You have talked about the need for 
development of long-range foreign-aid program plans and cost esti- 
mates. In view of ‘rapidly changing weapons and so on, how valid 
can long-range cost estimates be—either abroad, or here at home? 

Mr. Camppe.y. I would like to make this comment on that 
particular point: Our reviews and examinations of the regular defense 
programs of the Military Establishment have not progressed to the 
point where there can be provided a factual and authoritative 
appraisal of the effectiveness of the extent to which the Department 
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of Defense develops and uses estimates of the long-range cost of 
equipping, maintaining, and modernizing our own forces. Neither 
is it possible to provide a general categorical answer as to the extent 
of development of such estimates by Defense for the regular Military 
Establishment since the major programs, such as forces and facilities, 
maintenance and operations, procurement, research and development, 
and military construction, are comparatively far greater than the 
military assistance program. 

In line with my direction in March 1956 to accelerate our work in 
and coverage of defense activities, we have increased our reviews to 
cover segments of these major programs with primary emphasis being 
placed at this point and time on procurement. Our examinations and 
audits have endeavored to cover important areas, such as computation 
of requirements, contract placement and administration, and a review 
of contractor operations under negotiated type of contracts. 

We have recently initiated surveys and reviews in the programing 
and planning areas involving procurement, maintenance, and opera- 
tions, and military construction. However, these surveys have not 
progressed to the point that we can provide the Congress with an 
evaluation as to the extent to which Defense has developed similar 
estimates to that which we are recommending for the military assist- 
ance program. ‘The work done thus far does indicate, however, that 
Defense does have programing, planning, and scheduling data which 
are used in the compilation of estimates for some of the more signifi- 
cant programs, as for example, military construction and procurement. 

Mr. Jupp. It seems to me you are recommending for our foreign 
aid program, which is smaller in amount but certainly more compli- 

cated in all its ramifications, a counsel of perfection, really. You are 
ahion them to do in the military assistance programs what we 
haven’t yet done in our own Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Camppetit. We haven’t gone far enough to know just what 
estimates have been made or what information is available here. 

Mr. Jupp. Now, the second question: Have you been making these 
studies in Yugoslavia, checking on whether our equipment is being 
used there in accordance with their agreement? 

Mr. CampBELL. We have not been in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there any good reason why not? Do you determine 
on — own which countries you go into? 

Mr. CampsBe.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Te pp. Why don’t you go into Yugoslavia? I think it might be 
illuminating. We had testimony here that even though in our master 
agreement with Yugoslavia our experts were to be permitted to ob- 
serve the end use of our aid items for something like six divisions for 
which we were providing military equipment, our people had not 
been permitted to inspect or even observe the end use of that equip- 
ment. I should think that would be one of the first places you would 
start checking, because of such allegations. 

Mr. Powers. One of the factors we use in determining the countries 
to review has been the size of the programs. With that one factor, of 
course, Yugoslavia relatively— 





Mr. Jupp. Our aid there is much bigger than to Pakistan or most 
other countries. Actually outside of Korea and Formosa and Turkey, 
I doubt that there are any other programs as big. 

Mr. Powers. I will say this, we will certainly reexamine it. 
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Mr. Jupp. Mr. Campbell said on page 9 of his general statement of 
yesterday: 

The recipients either have not been able to use the aid furnished because of their 
financial and economic incapacity and manpower limitations or they have not 
desired to use the assistance for the purposes intended:by the United States. 

[ wish you could give us some illustrations of countries that appar- 
ently didn’t desire to use our assistance for the purposes intended. 
I assume that when we had certain purposes, those were communi- 
cated to the country in question and understood by it before we 
started delivering them equipment. 

Mr. Bariey. | think one illustration of that would be the situation 
in France where the heavy equipment, a large part of it, is in storage 
in France and the actual troops for which that equipment was intended 
are in North Africa. 

Mr. Jupp. The equipment was not suited for the kind of operation 
they are carrying on in North Africa and we intended it for use in 
case there were invasion of France from the east? 

Mr. Battey. We had supported troops committed in the NATO 
area. 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. Jupp. The statement, “They have not desired to use the 
assistance for the purpose intended by the United States” threw me a 
little bit. It means it hasn’t been suitable for them to use for the 
purposes intended? Not that they didn’t desire to use it, but they 
were more concerned with Africa than with NATO. 

Mr. Battey. Japan is another place where they have been unable 
to use equipment which has been furnished. 

Mr. Jupp. They didn’t modify their constitution so as to be able 
to use the equipment we wanted to turn over to them 

Mr. Battry. They weren’t able to train enough pilots to man the 
aircraft. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The Chair wishes to announce to the 
members here, tomorrow we meet at 10 o’clock instead of 10:30. The 
witnesses from the Department of Defense will be here, Assistant 
Secretary Sprague, and General Twining. 

Mr. Farsstern. I just want to know how many men are in this 
Department that check on the country teams? 

Mr. CampBeE.v. In our office, in total, all over the world? 

Mr. FarsstTern. Yes. 

Mr. CampBett. I would say about 1,400 worldwide. 

Mr. Farsstein. Thank you. 

Mr. Prouty. I have one final question: General, you have sug- 
gested in your report that there are certain administrative and other 
weaknesses in the military assistance program. I am sure we all 
agree that is true. My question is this: On the basis of your studies, 
are you willing to state or have you concluded that the program is a 
mess? 

Mr. CampBett. No, we have come to no such conclusion. 

Acting Chairman MorGan. The committee stands adjourned until 
10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Thursday, February 20, 1958.) 
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(The following information has been supplied for insertion in 
the record see also p. 28:) 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


Washington, March 3, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas E. Moraan, 


Acting Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuatrMan: During our testimony on February 18, 1958, on the 
military assistance program, Congressmen James G. Fulton, Walter H. Judd, and 
Armistead I. Selden raised certain questions with respect to the generation of 
surplus property overseas by the military services and the extent to which such 
surpluses were being used in the program. In response to the specific requests 
for information by Congressmen Selden and Judd (contained on pp. 115 and 
116, respectively, of the hearing transcript), the following additional data are 
provided: 

Representatives of the General Accounting Office attempted, in the case of 
Japan, to determine whether equipment excess to United States forces was being 
utilized in filling the requirements of military assistance recipients. Asa result, the 
report of the General Accounting Office on the military assistance program for 
this country contained an example of items being disposed of as surplus by the 
military departments at the same time that these items were being requisitioned 
under the military assistance program. In Japan, representatives of the General 
Accounting Office observed that the United States Tokyo Quartermaster Center 
offered for sale miscellaneous unused electronic supplies and spare parts although 
about 4 percent of these items, based on Signal Corps tests, were being requisi- 
tioned from United States Army supply sources for the military assistance pro- 
gram.” An additional review would be necessary to determine the value of the 
items being requisitioned while similar equipment was surplus to United States 
needs. Approximately 3,000 line items on 49 vouchers, having a value of more 
than $150,000, were contained in the Tokyo Quartermaster Center sales lists. 
At our request Signal Corps officials tested 314 line items on 16 vouchers and found 
that 11 items were being requisitioned under the military assistance program. 

Another review by the General Accounting Office disclosed that at Burtonwood 
Air Depot large stocks of new and serviceable spare parts for World War II type 
automotive vehicles for which there was no Air et requirement were being sold 
on a lot or tonnage basis to surplus property dealers and others at spot bid sales, 
with low monetary return to the United States. At the same time certain NATO 
countries with large inventories of United States World War II type vehicles had 
a continuing need for related serviceable spare parts. These countries had been 
obtaining spare parts for these vehicles by local manufacture, procurement from 
stateside firms, and purchase from surplus property dealers at prices which 
reportedly ranged from 200 to 300 percent of original acquisition cost. After our 
review the Air Force made lists of excess equipment available to France. On 
October 4, 1956, the United States Third Air Force completed the sale of 397 
World War II type vehicles and 1,000 tons of excess spare parts to the French 
Government for the equivalent, in French francs, of about $247,000. We were 
advised by the Third Air Force that the proceeds of this sale represented an 
increased return to the United States of about 200 percent over the average prices 
received for similar property sold at spot bid sales during fiscal year 1956 

The first illustration cited above resulted from our review of the military 
assistance program; the second finding was developed during a review of the 
surplus property disposal activities of the United States Air Force in Europe. 
In neither -case was it our objective to determine on an overall basis the degree 
of frequency of such transactions, or the dollar percentage that might be attributed 
to them. Instead we endeavored to bring these examples of the condition that 
existed to the attention of responsible officials as soon as possible so that prompt 
and effective corrective actions could be taken. We will follow up on the adequacy 
of the corrective action taken by Defense officials during our reviews, and will 
emphasize these matters during our future examinations of surplus property 
disposal activities. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1958 


Hovusb or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, in executive session, at 10:00 a. m., room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(acting chairman) presiding. 
Acting Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 
This is a continuation of the hearings on mutual security. As those 
who attended the last 2 days know, we had the GAO before us and we 
have had their side of the story. Today we are to hear from the 
Department of Defense. 
We are going to let General Twining testify first because he has a 
meeting at 10:30. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, USAF, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twintnc. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, I have a statement here that I would like to read first. 
It is not very long. 

It is my understanding that the General Accounting Office has made 
certain findings and recommendations with respect to the operation of 
our military assistance program. I shall address myself only to those 
findings and recommendations which relate to military planning 
accomplished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The first finding of the General Accounting Office report on the 
military assistance program was as follows: 

Military force objectives approved as programing guides for United States 
support are not always realistic in terms of recipient-country manpower and 
financial capabilities, are not always mutually acceptable to the countries con- 
cerned, and are not always motivated by military considerations. In addition, 
they are fiscally infeasible since they cannot be achieved with funds programed 
on an annual basis. 

The recommendation of the General Accounting Office to cure the 
alleged defects set forth in this finding was as follows: 

That the Secretary of Defense review and reestablish approved force objectives 
after giving full consideration to recipient-country capabilities, United States 
purposes, and the priorities of desired accomplishments. 

I do not believe the processes used by the military for establishing 
military force objectives for our military assistance programs are 
well understood. Therefore, I believe a brief review of these processes 
would be fruitful. 
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The force objectives recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
graut aid support are forces considered essential to support United 
States strategic concepts. These force objectives are under continu- 
ing review and represent the best military judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the light of the existing world situation. 

The capabilities of the individual countries are taken into account 
in establishing these objectives. It is apparent that in such countries 
as Turkey, Korea, and Taiwan, we are supporting forces far in excess 
of those which the individual country can support. However, our 
principal interest in MAP remains “to maintain forces considered 
essential for the support of United States strategic concepts.” 

Substantial forces are considered necessary in these countries, now 
and in the foreseeable future, in view of the imminence and magnitude 
of the Communist military threat. The reduction of forces in order 
to be compatible with country capabilities to support would result in 
an untenable military posture and would invite stepped-up activity 
on the part of the Soviets. 

Force objectives are not always acceptable to the countries con- 
cerned. In the case of [security deletion] the country desires forces 
considerably in excess of those we consider essential and are willing to 
support. 

In the case of [security deletion] the country desires less than we 
would like them to have. In this latter case, the failure to organize 
forces considered essential, to support the United States strategic 
concept, results in the United States being required to deploy United 
States forces in excess to the forces which would otherwise be required. 

In cases where negotiations make it apparent that a country will 
not organize forces considered essential, the MAP force objectives of 
that country are scaled down accordingly. 

The great majority of forces listed as force objectives are based on 
military considerations involved in United States strategic planning. 
It has occasionally been necessary to provide some support for forces 
not considered essential by the United States in order to obtain base 
rights or to accomplish certain political objectives which override 
strictly military considerations. 

Support which has been provided primarily for political reasons has 
been the result of commitments made on a government-to-government 
level through diplomatic channels. A study of the General Account- 
ing Office report indicates the possibility that internal security has 
apparently been considered primarily as a political objective. 

In our military planning, internal security must, of course, be 
accorded paramount importance in order to insure fundamental bases 
on which to build a real defensive posture. 

In regard to force objectives being fiscally infeasible, two relevant 
facts should be kept in mind. 

First, force objectives are established at least a year prior to sub- 
mission of the related budget request to the Congress. This is 
necessary in order for our personnel overseas to coordinate planning 
with the countries concerned and to submit to Washington agencies the 
necessary data on which the budget request is compiled. 

Although economic considerations are not ignored, estimated 
military requirements to achieve United States military objectives 
are given primary emphasis in developing the force objectives. This 
insures that the force objectives are in consonance with United States 
strategic planning. 
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Second, in establishing MAP force objectives, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommend that certain forces be considered for grant aid sup- 
port to some degree. In practice, this support may vary from 
marginal to 100 percent full support, depending on the situation in the 
particular country. 

For example, a division must be shown in the force objectives in 
order for it to receive even maintenance spares. ‘This variable degree 
of support provides the flexibility required to adjust programs in 
accordance with fund availability, changes in indigenous country 
support. capabilities, availability of material, and other factors 
subject to change. 

In actual practice, flexibility is normally achieved by deferring or 
expediting programed accomplishments as dictated by these factors 
and in accordance with priorities established within the Department 
of Defense. 

The present system of establishing force objectives and furnishing 
support provides for flexibility and is responsive to United States 
strategic planning. Institution of a system based primarily on fiscal 
considerations would tend to reverse the latter advantage by making 
United States strategic planning dependent on assistance rendered 
Allied Nations to an unwarranted degree. 

It follows that I believe our military force objectives are as realistic 
as possible under the factors and circumstances which must be taken 
into account. The recommendation, therefore, to cure the finding is 
but a restatement of our already established procedure. 

The second finding to which | shall address myself is finding No. 2, 
which reads as follows: 

No estimates have been developed of the aggregate long-range costs of equip- 
ping, maintaining, and modernizing Allied military forces or otherwise achieving 
United States objectives in the countries being supported. 


The implementing recommendation for this finding was that— 


Estimates be developed of the costs required to achieve approved force objec- 
tives in each country and on a worldwide basis. 

From an accounting viewpoint, there are certain advantages to a 
strict system of deficiency programing—whereby the ultimate costs 
of undelivered items are geared to a year-to-year budget. 

However, the military assistance program is affected by variables 
which impose continuous change and require in-phase adjustments. 

The introduction of more modern weapons, or even the prospect 
of obtaining such weapons, profoundly affects the strategic situation 
around the world. 

Political and economic changes in countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain also set up the need for reappraisals, reevaluations, and 
adjustments in the military assistance program. The necessity for 
maximum long-range planning in order to develop accurate costs of 
equipping is inc ontestable. However, the program must retain 
sufficient flexibility to permit adjustment with the times. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say in my opening statement and 
L will now try to answer any questions you have. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, General. 

I want to again bring to the attention of the committee that the 
general has another meeting and we want to get him out of here as 
soon as possible. I hope you will hold your questions to a minimum, 
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General, what has been done to increase the force objective in 
Japan and Germany and Denmark and Norway where they apparently 
are not doing as much as they could? 

General Twrnina. I think it is a little difficult on the military side 
to do this, but I know our people in the field have done everything 
they can and I am sure that on the government-to-government level 
that has been done too. That is where it has to be done, really. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you mean on the military level? 

General Twintne. Yes. There has been a lot done in this field to 
get the Japanese in particular to fill that vacuum over there. I am 
sure they are coming along. It has just taken longer than it should. 
I know that Germany is going to come along in good shape from now. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. General, your statement is quite satisfactory to me, 
when it comes to comparing military planning by the Joint Chiefs 
with that done by the General Accounting Office. I know your time 
is limited, and I shall defer to my colleagues. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. General, do you think it is possible that some of 
these countries have obtained more arms than they can use satis- 
factorily in the case of a crisis, that they might have the same situation 
as the Egyptians had? They had a lot of Russian arms, but they did 
not use them. They did not know how to use them and Israel cap- 
tured them. 

General Twintna. I do not believe that exists. If we gave some of 
these countries everything they wanted, it certainly would. We have 
quite a time holding requests from some countries down. But we 
plan, as we give these people arms and equipment, to also give them 
training teams to teach them how to use the equipment. 

I think it would be ‘foolish to give them arms and equipment they 
cannot use and I agree with you that is a complete waste of effort. 

Now, there may be some isolated cases where we have not quite 
caught up with deliveries in training these people, but our goal is to 
train as we deliver and make sure that these indigenous countries can 
use this equipment. 

I think as a rule they are in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You do not think some of the equipment you 
are sending into some of these underdeveloped countries is too compli- 
cated for the educational level of the people you are trying to train? 

General Twintnc. They fooled us in this regard. I was a little 
afraid to send jet fighters into Turkey, but they are doing an awfully 
good job with them. In some ways these countries will fool you, if 
they are really anxious to get on the ball and develop the security in 
their countries. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I would not argue with you about Turkey, I 
think they are anxious and I think they will do the best they can and 
it may be good enough, but I am thinking of a country like, for 
instance, Jordan, or some of those. 

I question very gravely whether, if a showdown came, the arms we 
shipped in there would be used on our side or whether they might not 
even be used against us. I am not talking about aircraft; I am talking 
about the whole military hardware thing. 

General Twintnc. We will have to send training teams in there to 
teach them. We have sent some artillery to Jordan and tanks, too, I 
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believe. Ido not think there is any reason why they cannot be taught 
to use that ground equipment. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you think the desire is there to use it on our 
side in the case of Jordan? 

General Twinina. I think so. As of the moment, yes. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Mor@an. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boron. General, I have been pursuing a line of questions be- 
cause my subcommittee has to do with Africa. I have been trying to 
find out year after year what amount of our supplies given France for 
NATO has been used in Algeria. 

It was developed here, yesterday I think it was, that some of them 
are just in storage and haven’t been touched. 

What can we be told of the real situation? 

General Twinine. I think I can make a general statement. With 
all the forces the French have in Algeria, I am sure some of our equip- 
ment must be being used down there. Mr. Sprague is going to go into 
this in more detail later and I would rather have him comment on it. 

Mrs. Botron. Then I will not trouble you with it. 

The GAO talked about their not being able to use all of the materials 
sent. You say they could use it? 

General Twinrna. I do not know of any places—— 

Mrs. Bouron. It has been said that more has been sent than was 
needed. We also have the complaint that machines are not kept up. 
We know the Moslem is not inclined to keep his machinery in repair. 
Is that one of the problems in Turkey? 

General Twin1nG. That is one of the problems in the Middle East 
countries. We are getting our technicians in there right now with the 
equipment and we have to teach them a lot of things about taking 
care of this equipment. You are absolutely right about this. 

Mrs. Botron. But when they get the idea they do it beautifully. 

General Twintna. I think they can. I think in Iraq they are doing 
a pretty good job now. You know they have British jet fighters in 
there and they are doing a pretty fair job with them. ‘They are not 
up to our standards, but they are coming along. 

These people haven’t seen this kind of equipment before and train- 
ing them to use it is a part of the education we have to supply to de- 
velop these countries. We have to teach them how to handle this 
new equipment. They will then be more effective allies. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden— 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, the GAO report was very critical of the spare-parts man- 
agement in the military assistance program. In some instances there 
was a lack of spare parts in certain countries that held up the program 
and, in other countries, there was an excess of spare parts. An ex- 
ample has been given where spare parts were sold for surplus overseas, 
shipped back to this country, and sold on the American market for less 
than they could be produced. At the same time we were continuing 
to ship spare parts to that country. 

Has anything been done to correct situations of that nature? 

General Twrntna. I would like to have Mr. Sprague answer that 
because he has more detail, but I would like to say in general concern- 
ing the type of example you gave, that certainly this program hasn’t 
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been carried out to perfection by a long ways. We have made lots of 
mistakes in it. But each year it is getting better. We are cleaning 
it up and doing a much better job. It is very difficult and I don’t 
doubt some of the things you have mentioned have occurred. Those 
are the things we want to find out about and correct. We have people 
traveling ~ around the world ourselves, to try to pick these things up. 

Last ye for instance, Admiral Radford made a trip around the 
world for ise very things. He found a lot of areas where we were 
doing very poorly and we straightened them out. We still have some 
great weaknesses in this system. It is a very complicated, elaborate, 
and extensive program around the world. We appreciate the criti- 
cisms we do get so we can straighten them out. I assure you we are 
getting on the ball and trying to straighten them out but we haven’t 
solved all the problems. 

Mr. Vorys. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SeLpENn. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, the reduction which was made 
in the proposed spending for last year was in part the result of ad- 
justments made in your spare-parts estimates; isn’t that correct? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Seven. Will you be able to make further improvements in 
the spare-parts program this year, and, as a result, reduce somewhat 
the request for funds? 

Mr. Spracus. We can cover this when we come up next week or 
the week after in the 1959 presentation, but as you know from the 
President’s budget message, we are asking for $1,800 million which 
reflects the reductions made before and the techniques which were 
introduced which made it possible to present an austere program, in 
our opinion, for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. SeupeNn. In other words, those savings have already been 
considered in the 1959 budget request? 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Pilcher 

Mr. Pitcuer. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton 

Mr. Futron. We are glad to have you here, General Twining, and 
I appreciate your statement. It is a good one. 

When United States policymakers are dealing with these specific 
foreign countries we must decide which has the first priority in our 
strategic planning on our United States military-aid programs. 
Economic reasons must give way for military purposes when we have 
the military requirements being paramount in deciding a security 
issue. 

My position with the Comptroller and the General Accounting 
Office has been that we should not first look at the country from an 
accounting and economic point of view, at a particular point in time 
when it is a rec ipient country, in order to see whether it can maintain 
the United States’ strategic concepts. But we should place the 
particular country into the United States strategic concept plan and 
then the United States, by policies, must make up the deficiency from 
time to time, which is variable, for that country. 
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Don’t you agree with that? 

General TWINING. Absolutely. 

Mr. Futon. It is just the difference in approach to our United 
States security policy. We must decide whether we put the economic 
and the fiscal reasons first—maybe for our own United States 
budgetary reasons or for the country’s budgetary reasons, or whether 
we put our own United States security program first. I put the 
United States security program first in importance. 

General Twrntnea. I agree. 

Mr. Furron. The next point is this: The Government witnesses 

who have been here on a fiscal basis have stated generally that the 
fiscal procedures in the Department of Defense and the various 
United States military services that are engaged in the military 
assistance programs abroad are looser and more indefinite on the 
foreign aid programs for military purposes than they are for the 
United States military purposes and budget at home or for our own 
United States armed services abroad. 

The question is first, Is that the case? Is the Department of 
Defense, or are any of the United States military services handling 
more loosely these foreign military aid programs than they are their 
regular budgetary military programs for United States defense. or is 
the difference simply because there are more variables in the political 
and economic fields within the receiving countries? 

The second question is this: Are the audit procedures satisfactory 
in the Department of Defense and in the various United States military 
services, on the military assistance programs abroad? If they are 
not, at once should there then be recommended either by you or 
ourselves a comprehensive audit of the military assistance programs 
abroad? 

General Twintna. I would just like to speak in general to those 
questions. There is no intent whatever on the part of the services 
or the Department of Defense to handle these programs any differently 
than the handling of our own budget with respect to our regular forces. 
The idea is to use exactly the same procedures and be just as tight. 

You did bring up the point, MAP is scattered over the world. 
There are some variables that come into MAP planning that are not 
present for our own force planning. It may be therefore that there 
are some countries where they aren’t as accurately pinned down in 
funding as we are with respect to our own forces. But loose funding 
certainly is not the intent and we try to keep just as tight a rein on 
that money as we do on the money we spend on our own forces here. 

Mr. Futon. Is an overall outside audit or an audit by the Joint 
Chiefs, or the Department of Defense, or by the General Accounting 
Office necessary to tighten this foreign military assistance program up? 

General Twintna. The Department of Defense is undertaking that 
now under Mr. MeNeil, the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. 

I think in this field, too, there are areas where we are not 100 per- 
cent perfect, but we are getting better all the time. We are making 
improvements each year. 

Mr. Futton. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the United States 
foreign military assistance program being carried out satisfactorily 
by the Department of Defense and the various United States military 
services as well as their agencies abroad? 
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General Twrntna. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Futron. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara 

Mr. O’Hara. General, I was very much disturbed by the report 
from the General Accounting Office that the bookkeeping is lax, 
careless, and inaccurate. That is, if something is sent and received 
in a certain place that there is not a prompt and an accurate report 
made of it. ‘To my mind that is comparable to a situation where one 
has a chain of stores and a regular report is not made by the manager 
of the branch store. The chain would go busted. 

Do you have any comments to make on that? 

General Twintne. I would rather leave that to Mr. Sprague, but 
I would like to say ¢ again that there is no intent of not doing a good 
job on this bookkeeping. There may be some cases where there have 
been some slip-ups but we intend to keep those books just as close and 
just as tight as we do our own here in this country with regard to our 
own forces. 

I think Mr. Sprague, later on, could elaborate a little for you. 

Mr. O’Hara. If a manager doesn’t make a prompt and accurate 
report in a business venture, he would be replaced. Is that being done? 

General Twrntnc. To my knowledge it is, yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Gene ral. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Prouty—— 

Mr. Provuty. General, I think your statement this morning repre- 
sents a general statement of policy. I didn’t expect any specifics at 
this time, but I do wish to express the hope that the presentation of 
the program will be more detailed than sometimes has been the case 
in the past. 

Your statement makes no reference to the Comptroller General’s 
reports. Is there any reason for this omission? 

General Twrntnc. It is in the Comptroller General’s report. 

Mr. Provuty. He told us the information he obtained came_pri- 
marily from MAAG groups or country teams, your own people in 
many instances. 

General Twrnina. There was certainly no intent to leave anything 
out. 

Mr. Provuty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the questions prepared 
by the staff are going to be submitted to the Department for answer. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Yes, they will be. 

Mr. Prourty. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Futton. Would you yield? 

Mr. Provuty. Yes. 

Mr. Futon. I believe that both Mr. Vorys and I would like to 
know whether it is possible to declassify most if not all your statement 
as well as your testimony here. There is much that we would like to 
see declassified in that regard, as well as the answer to this question. 
I think for the benefit of the American public it should be done. 

General Twintnc. We could furnish you, without changing this 
very much, an unclassified copy of my statement. 

Mr. Futron. I wish you would. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton, yesterday we announced 
that at the conclusion of these hearings all this testimony is going to be 
submitted to the Comptroller General’s Office and the Department of 
Defense for review and I am sure that they will do their best to de- 
classify as much as possible. 
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Mr. Futron. Mr. Chairman, isn’t it possible to have a statement 
like this released contemporaneously with the general’s appearance 
before the committee, if he is willing to do it? I would like more eur- 
rently to have what the testimony is released just as it comes, as it is 
in other committees, rather than to wait until the termination of the 
hearing. 

If the general will release the statement on his own, I wish he would. 

General Twrntna. We could have one up here within 24 hours, 
a sanitized version of this. 

Mr. Provury. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: What is 
there in this particular statement that is secret or why should it be 
so classified? 

General Twrntne. We go into a breakdown of the countries. Like 
the paragraph at the top of page 3. We want to change that a little 
bit, and probably the next paragraph. A little detail about the coun- 
tries should be left out. 

Mr. Provry. By eliminating reference to specific countries? 

General Twinrna. Yes. 

Mr. Futon. When there is criticism that the Government isn’t 
open enough in releasing information, why don’t we have the release 
now? 

This ought to be eliminated and we can release it. 

Acting Chairman Morean. I don’t know of any other member of 
the committee who wants to use this now. I think it is a fair decision 
that we should wait 24 hours. 

Mr. Futron. That is all right, but there has been criticism of 
holding these matters secret and I just want to avoid it further. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain—— 

Mr. Fountatn. General, I am sorry I got in a little late and did 
not hear all of your statement and the questions of other members 
of the committee. . 

Yesterday I read one of the statements of the Comptroller General 
in which it was stated that more jet planes have been delivered to 
Japan than there were pilots. Do you know how many more planes 
were delivered in the case referred to? 

General Twrntna. I can’t imagine that. 

Mr. Sprague will get that for — 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you, si! 

Just one further question: Yeu say in the case of [security deletion] 
the country desires less than we would like them to have. 

This prompts me to ask this question: You 





First, force objectives are established at least a year 2 Geli to the submission of 
related budget request to the Congress. 

Even though that is true, even after Congress has acted, you don’t 
have sufficient flexibility to change your plans and your programs in 
accordance with new findings of fact? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Curtis 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman. General, one of the recommenda- 
tions of the GAO was that estimates be developed of the costs required 
to achieve approved force objectives in each country and on a world- 
wide basis. 
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In commenting on that recommendation, you pointed out the need 
of flexibility. J ‘still feel, however, that if this committee could have 
such estimates of costs before it, they would be of great assistance 
in reaching a decision regarding possible cutbacks of parts of the 
program. Is there any objection to trying to provide the committee 
with such a statement, even though the need for future flexibility 
is recognized? 

General Twinina. The real significance of this military assistance 
program as we look at it with a broad view, this program, a billion 
four, or whatever it costs for the military program, to me and to the 
chiefs, is that it is a terrific godsend to this country. I know it is a 
lot of money, but we are getting an awful lot of dividend out of that 
billion four or five or whatever amount we get. We are really getting 
an awful lot for our money. And I don’t know any area today 
except in our top strike forces, where we have an equal return for 
our dollar. 

Sure, there may be some justifiable criticisms in what you just 
brought out. T he arms we may sometimes have to furnish for politi- 
cal reasons make up a very small part of our military assistance 
program. 

The return we get from the money _ nt in the overall MAI is reg ally 
good for this country. I am sure of i 

Mr. Curtis. Well, General, caendes’ tit be possible to have an esti- 
mate? We have approved force objectives now, and I believe it would 
be helpful if we could have an estimate that would indicate in a general 
way the cost of maintaining those, assuming they are going to stay 
somewhat on the same basis. 

General Twininc. That is correct, and Mr. Sprague will have it. 

Mr. Spracue. There are some problen 1s about it, but I will get into 
that when I testify, if it is all right with the chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mn Fascell 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. 

General, is a JCS force objective a level of materiel and manpower 
provided both by the recipient country and supported by the United 
States which is considered necessary to maintain the United States 
strategic concept in that country? 

General Twintne. What the Chiefs set up is what we think we 
should have, both in manpower and equipme nt, supplied by the indig- 
enous forces and what isn’t supplied by the indigenous forces is sup- 
plied by the United States. Those objectives are what we feel is 
necessary worldwide to hold the line strategically. We don’t do it 
100 percent, no, but we are shooting for that goal. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is there a tendency in countries where the United 
States feels that it must support a particular force objective for a 
strategic concept for the recipient country to slack off on its own 
effort knowing full well that the United States will support and 
maintain any deficiency? 

General Twininc. Well, that may be, but I don’t know of any. 

Most of these countries we are trying to help are pretty poor and 
they can’t support very much on their own. 

Mr. Fascretu. How about Germany? 

General Twinina. I don’t think you will have any trouble with 
Germany. They pay the whole bill now. 

Mr. Fascrtu. All aid is on a reimbursable basis? 
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General Twinina. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascretu. What is the D-day priority of military assistance, 
as far as the JCS is concerned? 

General Twinina. D-day priority? 

Mr. Fascruu. Yes, sir. 

General Twintna. I don’t quite understand that. 

Mr. Fascreuu. In other words, as far as the JCS is concerned on 
D-day military operations, where in the scale of values is the military 
assistance program? 

General Twinina. Well, it is very high up. When D-day comes, 
we hope that these forces will be trained and ready to fight with us. 
While they are not on a par with our air strike forces in this country, 
but they are high up. They are comparatively high. 

Mr. Fascrexu. Are you talking about ground forces or air forces or 
all of them? 

General Twininc. The ground forces are essential in these countries 
to help the government be strong. In Korea, Taiwan and places 
like that, they are vitally important. Some are more important than 
others. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Do I understand what you are saying then is that the 
United States strategic concept for ground forces in these other 
countries is for them to hold the line in their own country? 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceuu. And this is a D-day requirement? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

We hope that these indigenous forces will be the basis on which we 
might conduct a limited war, with assistance from the United States, 
if necessary, or allies, if necessary. 

Mr. Fasceiu. That is a secondary consideration, is it not? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceti. The primary consideration now in D-day planning 
then, as I understand it, is for the forces in that country to hold that 
country? 

General Twrinr1nc. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetu. And this is part of our strategic concept? 

General Twrntna. That is correct. And also in some of the smaller 
countries, the indigenous forces are organized, armed, and trained to 
keep the governments stable and to prevent the encroachment of 
communism. 

Mr. Fascexu. And, therefore, the logical extension of that thinking 
is that even if the recipient country decides not to provide anything, 
we will provide just as much as we can in order to maintain our 
strategic concept. 

General Twinina. That is correct. That is a part of it. 

Mr. Fascextv. How long, in your opinion, will this type of concept 
continue under present modernization plans? 

General Twintna. I wouldn’t say when it could end. This may 
last a generation—this cold-war operation. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Do you agree with a statement that has been made 
by someone whom I shall not name, that, as far as our allies are con- 
cerned, they may have a psychological value, but when it came down 
to actual D-day fighting, we could just write them off? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think you can look at it quite that way. 
I would hate to have Canada and Mexico, even though they had no 
forces, be allied with the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. Fascetu. This is psychological. It is not military. 

General Twinrna. It is very important in the whole war technique. 
It is very important. We have these countries all over the world 
joined with us now.” We are ringing the Soviet Union and they are not 
very happy about it, even though the countries may not have great 
potential military strength. They have enough to keep their govern- 
ments stable and they are tied to the United States in these alliances. 
We know we have them with us and can depend on them and I think 
it is very important. 

Mr. Fasceiu. What is the value of a NATO force objective, if any? 

General: Twintne. The NATO force objective is to stop the en- 
croachment of the Communists in Western Europe. I think it is the 
most wonderful thing that has ever happened. Without the NATO 
alliance, Lord knows what would happen in Europe. 

Mr. Fascexy. I am not questioning the policy of NATO. I am 
talking about the force objective established for recipient countries by 
NATO. Is there any relationship between a NATO force objective 
and a JCS force objective? 

General Twrntna. Oh, yes. 

We contribute to that. The JCS contributes to that NATO 
planning. 

Mr. .Fasceiu. I must confess that I don’t understand that. 

General Twintna. We look at the NATO plans. We review them. 

Mr. Fascetu. If a NATO force objective is less than a JCS ob- 
jective for the same country, what is the relationship there? What 
is the relationship between the two force objectives as far as JCS is 
concerned? 

General Twintnc. The NATO forces are set up to take care of the 
D-day operation. 

Now, an individual country of NATO like the French right today, 
they have a national mission in Algeria. That concerns the French 
alone. Each other country might have other activities outside the 
NATO area. So our aid might help England, say, or somebody else 
in an area that had nothing to do with NATO. That is a worldwide 
thing. NATO is but one part of the package. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Mr. Chairman, I came in late and I have no questions 
at this moment. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. General, I would just like to a up the ques- 
tion asked by Mr. Fascell. Let’s take Turkey. Turkey is a NATO 
country. Now, is the force objective of T urkey as part of NATO one 
thing and is the force objective of Turkey, insofar as it applies to the 
United States itself, any different from w hat it is as it refers to NATO? 
Does NATO have one strategic concept and does the United States 
have another strategic concept insofar as it affects Turkey? 

General Twintna. Not at all. 

Turkey is also in the Baghdad Pact, you know. 

Mr. Farsstern. Then let’s refer to the Baghdad Pact instead of 
NATO and make the question, substituting one word for the other. 

General Twinina. In the case of Turkey, I think the concept is 
the same. 

If you talk strictly about the Baghdad Pact, the forces we help 
Turkey supply are for the NATO mission and for the Baghdad Pact 
mission, yes. 
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Mr. Farsstern. Is there a difference in force objectives between the 
United States itself and the Baghdad Pact? 

General Twrntna. There is no other in that area 

Mr. Farssrein. Let’s take France. Is there a difference in the 
force objectives between NATO and the United States; does NATO 
have 1 policy or 1 objective and does the United States itself, insofar 
as France is concerned, have a different force objective? 

General Twinrina. I cannot go into the details, but we might be 
helping the French on something beyond the NATO commitments. 
Some other activity there, yes. We might be. We could be helping 
the French both for their NATO commitment and for some other 
commitment they might have. 

Mr. Farssrern. Insofar as the policy of the United States concerns 
itself with France as such? 

General Twrnina. That is correct. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. General, before you leave, the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee issued a report today and here is a press release issued this 
morning. 

One paragraph in here I want to read. 

Citing artificial military force goals and nonmilitary objectives of the military 
aid program, the Holifield report urged a reassessment of the program at the 
National Security Council level and called upon the executive branch to present 
more realistic justification of the program in its annual request for appropriation 
and legislative authority. 

Do you believe that that is necessary? 

General Twintna. No, I do not ‘Link it is. 

Acting Chairman Morean. At the National Security Council level? 

General Twintna. No. I would recommend against it. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. General, one thing I think that is likely to disturb our 
people more than anything else is the statement by the General 
Accounting Office that there has not been an internal audit of this 
program. 

Now, why has there not been an internal audit? 

General Twintna. I could not answer that, Mr. Judd, but Mr. 
Sprague told me that they are making one now, that Mr. McNeil, 
under his auspices—— 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to know if Mr. Sprague or Mr. McNeil could 
tell us why there has been no internal audit? This program has been 
going on 8 years now and it is hard to justify to the folks at home. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SHUFF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Suurr. There have been audits on a continuing basis by each 
of the services for their portion of the program which they implement. 
I am afraid that I cannot answer the question why there ‘has not been 
an overall audit of the program up to this time. 

However, we have been talking about it now for the past 6 months 
and a month ago this audit of the entire program, starting in our office 
and going out through all 3 services and right down to the MAAG 
level, is currently being conducted. 
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Mr. Jupp. You know I am as sympathetic to this program as 
anybody can be. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd, may I interrupt you a 
moment? General Twining has to leave to attend another meeting. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have one question I would like to ask him 
if I may before he goes in relation to what he has said. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you have any objection? 

Mr. Jupp. No. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. General, when you said one of our objectives, 
in answering one of these questions, was to help the local governments 
be strong and giving them military aid, would that apply, for instance, 
to Venezuela? 

General Twintna. Well, I think they have plenty of money. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. But we gave them military assistance? 

General Twintna. That is right. That helps. In other words, a 
stable government in these countries around the world, particularly 
the smaller countries, is important. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. The point I am getting at is—and I have been 
for this program every year that I have been in Congress, but I do 
not think you can keep a government strong if the people do not want 
the government. Do you agree with that? 

General Twrntna. I agree absolutely. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is the thing that bothers me. 

General Twintne. We should not be backing the wrong govern- 
ment; that is right. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask a question on this same line, Mr. Chairman? 

At the United Nations General Assembly, where I served last fall 
for 3 months, it grew on me that our attempts to be sure, by words 
and commitments, that our allies would be on our side on D-day, or 
thereafter, probably made it harder for them to go along closely with 
us than if we had not been quite so insistent on words. It exposed 
them to criticism by Communists all over the world and by their own 

local political opposition. 

The surest guaranty that they will be with us on D-day and be of 
the greatest assistance is if they are convinced that that is in their 
own interests. 

I wonder if sometimes in working out our mutual defense pacts we 
might have them closer to us if we did not try so obviously to have 
them tied to us in words, but have them closer to us in fact, because 
it is to their own interests to be with us. 

They have smarted under the criticism often made that they are 
uppets of the United States; they want to be on our side but not to 
1ave it advertised too much. I rather think our trying so hard to 

get written pacts reduces the closeness of the ties, and defeats our 
own interests. 

You do not need to comment on that now if you do not want to, 
but I think you ought to consider this factor in working out our 
military alliances more than has been done. 

General Twintna. We will do that. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstern. Would that not be State Department rather? than 
Defense? 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 
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Mr. Fuuton. Before General Twining goes, I would like the record 
to be set straight. 

I believe the General meant that the United States is interested in 
the recipient countries and the government they might have, not in 
maintaining any particular party or person in power. It is the stable 
conditions in these particular countries in which we are more interested 
in order to have a good military posture for joint defense of the 
Western World and uncommitted areas against Communism. 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Arrangements have been made for the 
Department of Defense to rush their security clearance and necessary 
security deletions from these daily transcripts as soon as possible. 

Now, we have talked to the press and the press has been told that 
the transcripts will be made available to them as soon as security 
releases have been made and corrections have been made by individual 
members of the committee. 

When given to the press, they will be on a 48-hour advance-release 
basis. The press has indicated complete satisfaction with this 
arrangement. 

Mr. Furton. That is fine. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. We will continue with the Honorable 
Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary of Defense, International 
Security Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
will have the General’s statement sanitized perhaps by this afternoon. 

Now, this particular statement of mine, Mr. Chairman, can be 
released if the committee desires to do so. 

Acting Chairman Morean. We will note that this statement is not 
classified. 

Mr. SpraaueE. It is releasable if you want to release it. 

Mr. Futron. I move the statement be declassified then. 

Mr. Spracue. It does not contain a classification now. 

I wanted to also point out, Mr. Chairman, that because of the fact 
that the GAO reports relate in considerable part to several countries 
and fiscal programing procedures, that I have brought with me from 
the office a considerable number of my staff and I would hope that you 
would indulge me, that if questions become pretty technical, I would 
like to have them respond, which I think would make it quicker for the 
committee, and the information you would get would be more accu- 
rate. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make one 
observation about the declassification. I want this stuff declassified 
too, but it seems a little strange to me that the answer to the GAO’s 
criticism should be declassified immediately, today, but the criticisms 
themselves are classified. 

Acting Chairman Morean. I think we will follow the procedure 
which I outlined a minute ago. We did not recognize the motion 
from Mr. Fulton, so we are going right ahead. 
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Mr. Vorys. Well, Mr. Chairman, on that point, I was just wonder- 
ing whether there are sufficient copies of Mr. Campbell’s unclassified 
statement so that his statement and Mr. Sprague’s statement could 
both be released today. 

Acting Chairman Morean. I am not sure whether or not Mr. 
Campbell’s statement was unclassified. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes it was. 

Mr. Vorys. The press has a lot of it already, and I think if 
physically it could be done, it would not be embarrassing to the com- 
mittee or anybody else. 

Acting Chairman Morean. There is no pressure whatsoever by the 
press upon the committee for any statement, so I do not see why there 
should be any rush. The press is cooperating in this 100 percent. I 
see no need to rush ahead and do anytbing. 

Mr. Fuutron. Yesterday there seemed to be quite a surge on this 
committee to have declassification. So now that both statements can 
be released, or all three, so why not just release them all. 

Acting Chairman Morean. I do not think anyone is disturbed 
except 1 or 2 members of the committee. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. There was no surge on my part, but I am going 
to question and will continue to question why a perfectly innocuous 
criticism of bookkeeping methods of the De partment of Defense 
should ‘be stamped by the Department of Defense, “Secret.’”’ It was 
not explained to my satisfaction. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, let me remark it was not explained to 
my satisfaction, either. 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we release everything at the 
same time. 

Acting Chairman MorcGan. That is what we intended to do and 
that is the arrangement we made. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Sprague. Mr. Chairman, on this subject, as far as my office is 
concerned, we will be as liberal as possible releasing information that 
the committee desires. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
to discuss the recent reports of the General Accounting Office and the 
comments of the Comptroller General on the operation of the military 
assistance program. 

I should like to make very clear to the committee my personal 
conviction of the value of the objective surveys which the General 
Accounting Office is in a position to make on a program of this kind. 
As we all know, the mutual security program and, in particular, the 
military assistance component of that program, is one of the most 
complicated and difficult programs which is being administered within 
the executive branch. 

The first point which I should like to make on this subject is that 
the programing objectives for military assistance must be consistent 
with and subordinate to the policy which is set forth in the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Aside from the general requirements of policy which are set forth 
in section 2 of the Mutual Security Act, there is a specific statement 
of policy with respect to military assistance. In section 101, it is 
provided: 
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It is the purpose of this chapter to authorize measures in the common defense 
including the furnishing of military assistance to friendly nations and interna- 
tional organizations in order to promote the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States and to facilitate the effective participation of such 
nations in arrangements for individual and collective self-defense. 

I wish to emphasize that this objective does not relate to economic 
aid, to defense support or to any of the other elements of the mutual 
security program alone. ‘This relates specifically to military assist- 
ance. It is, therefore, imperative that the programing of military 

assistance take into account the objective of promoting the foreign 
policy as well as the security and general welfare of the United States. 

To date, a total of $22.8 billion have been made available for mili- 
tary assistance since the beginning of the program in 1950. ‘These 
funds were made available for an undertaking unique in American 
history—the welding together of a free world alliance—the provision 
of military assistance to individual countries in order to give strength, 
life, will, and capability to our worldwide collective security arrange- 
ments. The role of leadership of the free world which was thrust upon 
us after World War II represents a tremendous and unprecedented 
challenge. At that time we had little or no experience in a program 
complicated at every stage by the necessity for reaching mutual 
understanding and agreement with our allies—each of them a soverign 
nation. 

The military assistance program has been a success in accomplishing 
its only purpose, that of deterring the expansion of Communist im- 
perialism. 

In our own self-interest, the nations allied with us in mutual defense 
treaties must be made strong enough to contribute significantly to the 
collective security of the free world. Otherwise, the United States 
will be forced to bear a disproportionate share of the military burden 
of preventing further Communist aggression and subversion. General 
Twining has indicated to you the substantial additional cost to the 
United States in United States manpower and other resources if we 
were to try to “go it alone.’ Military assistance has obtained for us 
numerous Overseas bases to advance our deterrent and _ striking 
power—at the same time multiplying the number of targets an 
enemy must destroy. Under present strategic concepts, these 
overseas bases must be available for our use to defend the United 
States as well as our allies. 

Considering the tremendous magnitude of this program—its vital 
importance—the urgent necessity of avoiding “too little, too late’’— 
the lack of previous experience—it is understandable that in retro- 
spect some mistakes were made. No one claims perfection for the 
management of this program—nor are we satisfied that its operation 
cannot be further improved. But I believe that no dollar spent for 
defense of the United States brings us more security than the dollars 
spent for the fulfillment of this program. I am convinced that the 
efficiency of the operation of the military assistance program compares 
favorably with the operation of our own Defense Establishment, 
taking into consideration the multitudinous complications of dealing 
with about 40 independent sovereign governments. 

There are now Military Assistance Advisory Groups and missions 
in 38 allied countries receiving grant aid, whose task it is to administer 
the overseas responsibilities of the Secre tary of Defense in connection 
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with the military assistance program. Over 7,000 Department of 
Defense employees, mostly military, are assigned to these missions 
throughout the world. The task of these Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Groups is a formidable one. ‘They are responsible for initial 
recommendations as to requirements for military assistance and the 
surveillance of the utilization of military assistance by the rec ipient 
country. The MAAG’s and the unified commands which review 
individual country programs have an enormous and vitally important 
job to do for which there is little past experience. It would be sur- 
prising if there were not room for improvement, although it is my 
opinion that they are doing their job well and that their performance 
has reflected great credit to their country. In recognition of the 
requirement for special qualifications, we have recently established 
a school to train officers and men for this demanding duty. 

The various reports of the General Accounting Office covering in- 
vestigations of numerous countries and operation of the program con- 
tain many detailed comments and recommendations. All of them 
have been carefully studied. Some of them refer to past actions and 
situations which had already been identified and corrected by new pro- 
gram concepts and procedures and which were reported to this com- 
mittee last year. Many others were in process of correction at the 
time the investigations were made. <A few have been found impracti- 
cable or require changing policies which have been determined to be in 
the best interest of the United States. 

The Comptroller General has recognized, as an improvement in our 
military assistance program, the distine tion rele h we have recently 
made between strategic force objectives and the MAP supported 
forces. 

Strategic force objectives are those major combat units of the 
Armed Forces of foreign allied nations which are considered desirable 
in support of United States strategic concepts. These forces are re- 
lated to aid programs in the sense that they are essential to United 
States security planning and, therefore, represent objectives of United 
States policy to be attained either by the unilateral efforts of the 
country in question, or by United States aid, or by a combination of 
the two. 

MAP supported forces are de fined as those forces to which, under 
present program decisions, the military assistance program will provide 
some degree of direct support. With a few exce ptions, they identify 
those force units within the strategic force objectives which the mili- 
tary assistance program will support primarily through grant aid, but 
in some instances through military sales. Forces listed under strategic 
force objectives but not under MAP supported forces will also be 
eligible for sales assistance. 

Recommendations for the strategic force objectives are made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the ultimate source of oe judg- 
ment and experience in the United States. They are based - 
military considerations which are governed by the nature sof the threa 
confronting us and strategic planning for deployment of United St ae s 
forces. They represent a long-range military goal which is used for 
overall planning purposes and against which adjustments in program- 
ing can be made in accordance with country capabilities and political 
factors. The establishment of the strategic force objectives is essential 
to orderly United States programing of military assistance. 
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We have always differentiated between the overall force objectives 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the portion thereof that 
we support in any 1 fiscal year through the programing process. This 
appears to have been confusing to the GAO. Our definitions of 
strategic force objectives and MAP supported forces will clarify 
this matter. 

The strategic force objectives do not commit the United States to a 
specific or even to a general amount of military assistance. The 
MAP supported forces are those to which we provide some support 
through our annual programing and funding processes. 

The strategic force objectives and the MAP supported forces are 
not set in concrete. Over the past 8 years, these objectives and the 
degree of their support have been repeatedly reviewed and changed 
when conditions demanded. We are currently attempting, for ex- 
ample, to persuade one country to increase the level of forces to be 
achieved and supported, whereas in another country we are negotiat- 
ing for a reduction in their present force structure. The strategic 
force objectives and the MAP supported forces are, at the point of 
time when they are developed, the most realistic estimates that can 
be made by the executive branch. Adjustments may be required 
by new weapons systems, by advances in technology, by changes in 
United States strategic plans, or by a shift in Soviet strategy. 

The Comptroller General has summarized the comments which are 
pertirent to the present situation in seven basic findings. For con- 
venience, I shall comment on these seven points in the same order. 

The first basic finding of the Comptroller General is that, though 
progress has been made in the establishment of more realistic pro- 
graming objectives, more needs to be done in “authoritative decisions 
as to the political motivation of portions of the aid, the capabilities 
of the country being supported and the equipping ‘standards to be 
applied.” 

Members of the Congress will recognize that decisions as to the 
degree and kind of military support are not simple or clear-cut even 
in our own Government. When we are dealing with another govern- 
ment, frequently also part of a regional alliance, the problem becomes 
more complex. 

This year’s presentation of the fiscal year 1959 program will show 
separately for each country the strategic force objective and the 
MAP supported forces. W hen a force unit is in the second list and 
not in the first, it is there for political reasons rather than because of 
high military priority. 

CO apability” is a complex of economic, geographic, and political 
factors that are hard to measure long in advance. I changed that 
language there so as not to convey the impression that we were not 
doing it in the immediate future. What we mean is we cannot do it 
now for a long period ahead. Criteria for the determination of country 
capabilities are being stressed in the programing process and in the 
new military assistance advisory group traiming course. A key factor 
that must first be determined is whether we need the military forces. 
If we decide that the forces are necessary and that they are beyond 
the support capabilities of the country, then United States aid must 
be provided. However, capability frequently reduces itself to how 
much United States aid of all kinds will be available and this, in turn, 
is a question of United States policy. Under the new coordination 
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procedures, the Department of State rather than the International 
Cooperation Administration will assure that military and economic 
programs complement each other in supporting foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. 

The difficult matter of equipping standards is also being vigorously 
pursued. Equipping standards cannot just be a United States table 
of equipment or some fraction of it, but must be tailored to local 
missions, technical capability, and traditional military specialties. 
The scale on which forces are equipped must be related to the missions 
they are expected to execute and the conditions under which they 
are expected to operate. In genera], we program so that the forces 
of foreign nations will be equipped on a more austere basis than cor- 
responding United States forces. For instance, vehicles have been 
reduced in a number of countries—as much as 24 percent—to bring 
country forces within austere equipping standards. Efforts have been 
made, with considerable success, to develop weapons for moderniza- 
tion which are suited to local conditions and capabilities. We require 
maximum utilization of indigenous equipment. No additional equip- 
ment is programed or deliy ered, unless similar equipment presently 
in the hands of existing forces is being maintained and utilized in an 
acceptable manner. 

The-second basic finding of the Comptroller General is that, while 
data for long-range cost estimates are now available through the 
programing process, they “‘have not been accepted by responsible 
officials for long-range planning,” and are not included in the sub- 
mission to the Congress for fiscal year 1959. 

Here, again, the ( ‘omptroller General indicates that action is being 
taken in the right direction by getting the necessary data, but points 
out that additional progress can be made. 

The Department of Defense programing guidance already requires 
the Military Assistance Advisory Group to provide with their sub- 
missions to the unified commands for the current programing year, 
the total requirements for recipient countries for several years ahead. 

As a result of this worldwide programing process, the total MAP 
requirements to complete the equipping and ee of allied 
military forces have been estimated by the MAAGQ’ They have 
been costed out and, together with maintenance, aaeenae to much 
more than the request for new obligational authority requested for 
fiscal year 1959. In making these estimates, the Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups have, of course, been required to make certain 

valuations of country capabilities and to establish priorities within 
their programs. 

On the basis of these data, it is possible to project for the next few 
years a yearly expenditure for military assistance at about the present 
level, assuming no increase in international tensions and, of course, 
assuming continued congressional support for the program. 

The third basic finding of the Comptroller General is that in a 
number of countries military equipment had been programed and 
was being delivered in excess of that which could be effectively 
absorbed and utilized by the recipients at their existing stage of 
development. The Comptroller General recommends that the 
programing responsibilities within the Defense Establishment be 
further clarified. 

As the Comptroller General has pointed out, a new directive 
clarifying the programing responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary 
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of Defense for International Security Affairs was issued on July 22, 
1957. In addition, the DOD programing guidance specifies in con- 
siderable detail the responsibilities and sequence of events in the 
programing cycle. Nevertheless, the General Accounting Office 
believes that further clarification is necessary. 

We fully accept the goal which has been set forth and will continue 
to press for improvements in setting forth the programing respon- 
sibilities. This must be a continuous endeavor. 

The fourth basic finding of the General Accounting Office is that 
the military assistance program had never been subject to a systematic 
continuing internal audit and management review, but the Comptroller 
General recognized that such an internal audit program has been 
established. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) has issued a 
memorandum calling for a comprehensive internal audit of the military 
assistance program. We will be glad to have the assistance which 
was offered by the Comptroller General in this matter. 

The fifth basic finding is that there were deficiencies in Army and 
Air Force accounting and reporting of deliveries. The GAO recom- 
mended that the Departments of the Army and. Air Force give 
consideration to placing the responsibility for accounting and reporting 
for military assistance shipments at the overseas supply agencies 
and logistic terminals. 

A working group, on which the General Accounting Office was 
represented, was established by the Department of Defense over a 
year ago to improve accounting and reporting procedures and to 
integrate them with the new programing process. The working 
group clearly identified the deficiencies later reported by the GAO. 
Defense has explored the solution suggested by the GAO and has 
found that there exists real difficulties in integrating it with the 
services’ normal supply procedures. This and other possible solutions 
are now being investigated, again with GAO participation, and we 
believe that we are well on the way to a solution. 

The sixth basic finding is that spare-parts requirements had not been 
computed accurately, because of unreliable or inapplicable data and 
because of lack of information as to recipient countries’ stock balances 
and consumption. The Comptroller General recommended that the 
principle enunciated by a Department of Defense spare-parts working 
group, calling for the establishment of regional, rather than country 
spare-parts management, should be recognized. 

This principle has been acc epte 1d and negotiatious for implementa- 
tion, under the auspices of NATO, are now going on in Paris. In the 
Far East, a regional rebuild and spare-parts system was established 
for MAP over a year ago for motor vehicles of all 3 services in 7 
countries. Consideration is now being given to expanding it to other 
types of equipment. 

The seventh basic finding is that comparatively little equipment, 
which—in the opinion of the United States, was no longer required for 
the purposes for which it was furnished, had been recaptured and 
redistributed to other recipients—and that agreements negotiated 
with other cowutries for the return of such equipment had proved 
ineffective. The Comptroller General recommended that ISA in- 
crease its efforts to obtain accurate data with respect to country stock 
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balances that are excess to current requirements and to redistribute 
excesses to fill existing deficiencies. 

Since the beginning of the program, material originally costing 
several hundred million dollars c been redistributed under existing 
procedure. However, it was recognized that since these procedures 
were not tied in with the programing process, it was less than com- 
pletely effective and the new programing process has integrated the 
redistribution of excess. Effects from this change are beginning to be 
realized. It must be appreciated, however, that difficulties arise from 
the fact that the Government now possessing the material frequently 
has different standards for determining excess than the United States. 
Furthermore, much of the material, after several years of use, is mar- 
ginally useful. Other requirements must be found to which the ma- 
terial can be distributed and that requirement weighed against the 
cost of preparation and shipment. 

In closing, I would like to recall to you the pertinent conclusions of 
the report of the Senate Special Committee to Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, which was issued last May. The committee stated: 

Strictly from the point of view of the national interest, the maintenance of 
alliances is essential to the defense of the United States under present strategic 
concepts. 


The committee also said: 


To cite some specific results, however, in the judgment of the committee but 
for the postwar aid programs, Greece and Turkey might today be behind the 
Iron Curtain; Formosa might have fallen to the Chinese Communists; Western 
Europe might never have recovered economically and many of its governments 
might be dominated by Communists; Iran might never have survived the depre- 


dations of an irresponsible government and the Indochina region might have 
fallen completely to the Communists. : : 

In the light of world conditions and the place of the United States in the 
world, the committee finds no reason to question the judgment of past Congresses 
and past administrations in supporting foreign aid. The men and women of 
both political parties who helped to work out and administer postwar aid pro- 
grams have sought to serve the United States. If mistakes have been made, 
they have been, for the most part, mistakes of judgment by individuals who 
have labored to serve the national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, the Comptroller General stated in his comments 
to you on Tuesday that— 
we have been impressed with the efforts made by Defense officials to improve 
their administration of this complex and costly program and with the degree of 
mprovement already attained. 

I assure you that we will continue to review and refine our methods 
and incorporate additional management improvements into our opera- 
tions as rapidly as possible. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Sprague. 

On page 8 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, at the bottom of the 
first paragraph you say: 

No additional equipment is programed or delivered unless similar equipment 
presently in the hands of existing forces is being maintained and utilized in an 
acceptable manner. 

The GAO reports contain the following criticisms on lack of utiliza- 
tion of equipment and the programing of additional equipment when 
that presently available is not being utilized: 

1. In Turkey 2%-ton cargo trucks and tanks were programed when 
many of those presently on hand were not being properly maintained 
and utilized. 
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2. In Spain heavy equipment is being furnished according to United 
States tables of organization and equipment even though the equip- 
ment presently on hand is not being properly utilized. 

3. In Italy equipment is being programed and delivered even though 
the transport vehicles for this equipment which are to be indigenously 
produced are inadequate for the purpose. In Italy it was found that 
tanks and antiaircraft directors were being furnished even though such 
equipment was in storage in Italy. Similarly, it was found that over 
39 percent of the Italian forces were on active duty but full deliveries 
were being made. 

4. Aircraft were programed for Germany even though the force 
objectives on which these aircraft were based had been changed. 

How do you reconcile your conclusion that equipment is not being 
programed unless the recipient country is utilizing the equipment on 
hand with the criticism of the Comptroller General? 

Mr. Spraaur. I am speaking as of now and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report relates to things that happened 2 or 3 or 4 years ago. 
admit that they happened. I cannot speak specifically to the coun- 
tries he mentioned, but there are people here who can answer GAO 
comments on each one of those countries and I think you will find 
in most instances what he says was true. 

We have now developed a means through our own procedure and 
through the work that we do with the MAAG’s in the field whereby we 
prevent this sort of thing from happening any longer. 

Now, I would not want to take an oath that in the 1959 program 
we do not make a mistake and give something to somebody that they 
do not exactly need, but in my opinion the likelihood of that happening 
is very small under the programing procedures which we have adopted. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you have somebody here who could 
answer question No. 3 on Italy? 

Mr. Spraacue. General Guthrie is the Director of the European 
Region in my office. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Did you hear what I read, General? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. JOHN S. GUTHRIE, REGIONAL DIREC- 
TOR FOR EUROPE, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


General Gururie. Yes, sir. I think the statement about transport 
vehicles was true prior to the year 1957, but it no longer applies. 
However, the remaining portion of the statement that some of the 
units in Italy and other countries are maintained at a reduced strength 
such as 39 percent, and therefore should not receive equipment for 100 
percent is not valid in our opinion because these are reserve units and 
compare somewhat to the National Guard and Reserve units in this 
country. In other words, they are called up periodically for training. 
They will be just as active if a war should start as a full strength divi- 
sion and therefore we believe that the equipment is just as useful to 
them, even though it may be sitting in a motor pool or gun shed rather 
than being out in actual use in maneuvers. 

The units, to be effective, must have the equipment with which to 
fight. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Vorys. 
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Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, the GAO’s report was dated March 31, 
1957, but it came to the House on August 29, was received by our 
committee staff on August 30, and I for the first time in my life stayed 
over after adjournment last fall and got hold of this report immedi- 
ately after Labor Day. I studied the thing as best I could. I im- 
mediately got in touch with Mr. Sprague and Mr. Shuff and said in 
substance, “What i is the big idea and what are you doing about this,” 
because I was tremendously impressed with many items in the GAOQ’s 
criticism. 

During the fall they kept me in touch with the way they were going 
about it, which is shown on these sheets that you have where they 
had the GAO findings in one column and then the DOD action or 
position in the opposite column. As any recommended action or 
position was reviewed by GAO, those sheets mua d the changes. 

They gave me a lot more than I could digest. I did not study all 
of it, but I was enormously impressed by the seriousness with which 
these findings and criticisms were being analyzed. 

A sample of it is before you in these sheets. 

I felt that the GAO criticisms on administrative procedure were 
valid and valuable, and I am delighted to see the extent to which 
they have been accepted or argued out and then incorporated. 

I think, however, that we ought to keep in mind that the GAO’s 
report is now nearly 11 months stale, based on examinations they 
made so as to compile a report that was dated 11 months ago. 

I want to commend the GAO. 

As you know, I have criticized them for entering into policy and 
planning, but I want to commend them for their work in the field of 
administration and I want to commend the Defense Department for 
the way they have used the GAO reports. 

I have just one question. I have just seen this report released 
today by the Government Operations Committee to which our chair- 
man referred. 

On page 3, beginning there, they have a series of 11 conclusions and 
recommendations. It says, ‘‘more substantial improvements require 
drastic reorganization.” 

Skimming over those 11 points, it seems to me that all of them 
have been covered by the GAO study and the DOD analysis. 

I wondered, if the committee would approve, whether, without 
detaining the committee at this time, Mr. Sprague and his associates 
could prepare comments on those 11 conclusions and recommendations 
to file as part of this hearing. 

Mr. Spracue. | will be glad to, Mr. Vorys. We have not seen the 
report yet, but we will do so expeditiously. 

(The information requested appears on p. 162.) 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something in addi- 
tion to what Mr. Voryshassaid. It must be remembered that as these 
investigations by the GAO take place, they take place in a great many 
instances with our own people. 

We did not wait for the report to be published March 31, or last 
fall, to start making some changes in some of our procedures that will 
cure some of these ills. 


a a i a 
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As these things are discovered in.a great many instances it has 
made sense to us to cure some of these things. The procedures have 
been applied as quickly as we could put them together in order to cor- 
rect the situation, so that some of the corrections that we talk about 
in the report that Mr. Vorys refers to have already been in operation 
for something over a year. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. ZAsLockt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Shuff, were the 
shortcomings discovered by the Defense Department or was it after 
the report of the GAO? 

Mr. Suurr. I can honestly say they happened both ways. The 
Defense Department found something about some of the deficiencies, 
itself, and some the Defense Department did not indeed find by itself 
and were highlighted by the General Accounting Office investigators. 
I do not think that we can say they are all found by one or all found 
by the other. I think it was a mixture. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Secretary Sprague, on page 4 of your statement, 
at the bottom of the first paragraph, about the middle of the page, 
you state: 

In recognition of the requirement for special classification, we have recently 
established a school to train officers and men for this demanding duty. 

Could you give an example as to what training the school is pro- 
viding? W ill the training prevent mistakes of judgment that were 
made by individuals in the past? 

Mr. Spracue. Mr. Zablocki, I cannot train people so they will 
not make mistakes in judgment, but when I became Assistant Secre- 
tary about a year ago, I found shortly thereafter that many of these 
MAAG officers were being sent out to the field from their previous 
assignments without any orientation on the work they were going into 
beyond perhaps 3 or 4 days’ briefings by the ISA office in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It seemed to me desirable that these people have 
a thorough training in the programing procedures, in the political, 
geographical, and other problems of the countries where they are 
going, that they have a thorough understanding of our foreign policy 
objectives and importantly that the y be well advised in conducting 
themselves as representatives of the United States in these various 
areas of the world. 

That is particularly important because in every one of these 
countries where we have a Military Assistance Advisory Group, the 
MAAG is the No. 2 man in the country representing the United 
States, right behind the Ambassador and he is a member of the 
country team which has an enormous responsibility to fill in terms of 
the United States position in relation to the country. 

The matter was taken up with the Armed Forces Policy Council 
and the Department of Defense and after considerable discussion 
between the military departments and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary approved the establishment of this school and we expect 
the first class to enter the school in the spring of this year. The 
first class, I believe, will start in May, June, or July, I am not sure. 

Mr. Zasxocki. For a training period of what length? 
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Mr. Spracusz. The period of training will be for about 4 weeks. 
There will be 10 courses a year. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Secretary, do you know what the curriculum | 
is going to include? 

Mr. Reaieun I have not seen the curriculum. It has not been 
formally approved yet. It is now in the process of being made up 
and it will be a matter of public record. We will be glad to furnish 
copies of the curriculum to this committee when it is finished. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the committee would be 
interested in having that information for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM ORIENTATION AND TRAINING CoURSE— 
Proposed CURRICULUM 


GENERAL BACKGROUND (35 HOURS) 


1. Background of the military assistance program (7 hours) 
A. History of MAP 
B. Current MAP law and national policy 
C. MAP policy and program development on the interdepartmental level 
D. MAP policy and program development in the DOD 
E. MAAG mission and organization 
F. Command channels for MAAG operations 
2. United States foreign policy (4 hours) 
-A. Global briefing 
B. Multilateral diplomacy and collective defense agreements 
C. DOD participation in the development of United States foreign policy 
D. General survey: United States foreign assistance programs 
3. The country team (5 hours) 
A. Country team concept and operations 
B. State Department, field activities 
C. ICA and USIA field activities 
D. CIA and military attachés: Field activities. 
E. Other United States agencies engaged in foreign operations (AEC, 
Labor, etc.) 
4, Communist tactics in non-Communist countries (3 hours) 
A. Basic doctrine and propaganda 
B. Foreign assistance programs 
C. Techniques by which United States representatives combat communism 
in foreign countries 
5. Answering criticism of the United States (5 hours) 
A. United States society through foreign eyes 
B. United States foreign policy through foreign eyes 
C. United States MAP through foreign eyes 
D. Meeting criticisms of the United States: Lecture 
E. Meeting criticisms of the United States: Practical exercise 
6. Communicating with foreigners (5 hours) 
A. How to learn a language: Lecture 
B. How to learn a language: Demonstration 
C. Language learning facilities in the field 
D. Use of interpreters, translators, and liaison officers 
E. Audiovisual techniques of communication 
7. Conduct and status of MAAG personnel (2 hours) 
A. Diplomatic and legal status 
B. Protocol and social usage 
8. Administrative functions (4 hours) 
A. Registration 
B. Introduction 
C. Examination 
D. Critique 
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COUNTRY BACKGROUND (35 HOURS) 


1. Regional aspects affecting country (2 hours) 
A. Cultural background 
B. Multilateral agreements, treaties and relationships 
2. United States relationship with country (2 hours) * 
A. Treaties, agreements and goals 
B. Importance of country to United States 
3. United States programs in the country (10 hours) 
A. Economic (ICA) 
B. Information (USIA) 
C. Diplomatic (State) 
D. Military assistance (DOD) 
(1) Force objectives and status of forces 
(2) Material programs 
(3) Training programs 
(4) Country self-help capabilities 
(5) Problem areas in programin 
(6) Other MAP programs (FAP; MWDP; OSP) 
Maintenance and spare parts problem areas 
4. Country characteristics (10 hours) 
A. Military and political history 
B. Current political, economic, and military situation 
C. Sociological and psychological characteristics of the population 
D. Customs and traditions of the population 
E. Conduct of United States personnel in association with the populace 
F. Personalities and biographies of VIP’s 
G. Communist tactics within country 
H. Areas of Communist influence in country 
I. Living conditions, climate, health, cost, etc. 
J. Facilities available for United States personnel (educational, recrea- 
tional, medical, cultural, allowances, etc.) 
5. Briefing by country nationals (4 hours) 
A. Conference with military attaché and other Embassy personnel 
B. Social etiquette 
C. Things United States personnel should know— the laws, currency, and 
financial regulations 
D. Organization and traditions of the country’s armed forces 
6. Language training (3 hours) 
A. Proficiency test 
B. Review of individual progress 
C. Development of a future study plan 
7. Administrative functions (4 hours) 
A. Examination 
B. Critique 
C. Commencement exercise 


MAAG FUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS (70 HOURS) 


1. Command and staff (2 hours) 
A. Relationship between Chief MAAG and section chiefs 
B. DOD Directive 5132.3 and its role in MAP 
2. Support services (3 hours) 
A. Internal administrative areas of responsibility and management 
policies 
B. Joint services and administrative support between State Department 
and military departments 
C. Preparation of the budget by the MAAG 
3. Programing concept (2 hours) 
A. General background data on the MAP programing procedures 
B. General survey of the materiel and training programs 
4, Military appraisal techniques (5 hours) 
A. Purpose, scope, and use of narrative statement 
B. Purpose, scope, use, and preparation of format A 
C. Class exercises in preparation of format A 
D. Class exercises in preparation of format A 
E. General policies and critique 








| 
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5. 


6. 


10. 


ai, 


12. 


Materiel: Programing (24 hours) 
A. Programing policies for major materiel and spare parts 
B. Programing policies for other materiel, services, and construction 
C. Program development concept and techniques 
D. Programing cycle 
E. Classroom exercise in program development techniques and cycle 
F. Classroom exercise in program development techniques and cycle 
G. Preparation of programing data 
H. Preparation of programing data 
I. Preparation of format B 
J. Preparation of format B 
K. Preparation of format B 
L. Preparation of format C 
M. Preparation of format C 
N. Preparation of format C 
QO. Preparation of format D 
P. Preparation of format D 
Q. Examination on preparation of programing data 
R. Examination on preparation of programing data 
S. Process for screening requirements 
T. Process for screening requirements 
U. Process for screening requirements 
V. Program development process 
W. Program development process 
X. Program development process 
Materiel: receipt, storage, and processing (2 hours) 
A. MAAG responsibilitv and Military Department regulations concern- 
ing delivery procedures, transfer of title, ete. 
B. Coordination and liaison between host government and United States 
to properly account for the material 
Materiel: end item utilization (2 hours) 
A. Law and directives 
B. Implementing procedures 
Materiel: redistributable and excess MAP property (3 hours) 
A. Redistributable property procedures 
B. Disposal and salvage of excess MAP property 
C. Return of equipment agreements; MAAG supervision and reporting 
procedures 
Materiel: other activities (2 hours 
A. Disaster relief and emergency actions 
B. Maintenance and spare-parts problems 
Training: programing (6 hours) 
A. Purpose and objectives of the training program 
B. Preparation of the training program budget, regulations and proce- 
dures. 
C. Requisitioning of training aids and assistance 
D. Types of training offered in the United States and host countries 
E. Host country training capability; MAAG influence on host country 
training programs 
F. Control of host country training program by MAAG personnel; 
utilization of United States training personnel 
Training: Advisory effort (5 hours) 
A. The role of MAAG officers; relationships with United States military 
forces. 
B. Departmental level training by MAAG personnel 
C. Field training advice and guidance 
D. Techniques for assisting host government in personnel management 
and organizational efforts 
E. Techniques for assisting host government in personnel management 
and organizational efforts 
Technical assistance (4 hours) 
A. General policies concerning technical assistance 
B. Mobile training teams 
C. Technical representatives 
D. In-service benefits: United States personnel 
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13. Other MAAG responsibilities (2 hours) 
A. Responsibility for FAP, MWDP and the OSP program 
B. Reimbursable aid 
14, Reports (6 hours) 
A. Preparation and use of reports by the MAAG 
B. Management use of reports at higher levels and why they are required 
C. Interrelationship of reports 
D. Progress reports to top management 
E. Problem case study 
F. Group discussion of E 
15. Administrative functions (2 hours) 
A. Examination 
B. Critique 

Mr. Zasxockt. Mr. Secretary, do you mean to imply that there 
was a laxity in choosing the proper people or officers sent to the 
MAAG’s in the past? 

Mr. Spracur. I did not mean to imply that at all. The chief 
MAAG in every country is either a two-star general, or a brigadier 
general, or equivalent rank in the Navy. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Do you mean a man of such high military rank is 
going to this school for preparation? 

Mr. Spracur. That is correct. These people have been picked on 
the basis of their ability. We have an understanding with each of 
the three military departments that their nominations will be sub- 
mitted to my office where we have an opportunity to determine 
whether or not we feel that the peculiar type of work which they will 
be doing is something which they can capably perform on the basis 
of their past record. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I applaud the idea and I think it is long overdue, 
but I am surprised that there is such a need for it. 

Mr. Spraaug, I have exercised considerable care in my work over 
the past year and I have been tremendously impressed with the 
caliber of the people administering these programs. If we take these 
people who come out of the service academies with no prior experience 
in world affairs—this is something that the United. States never 
thought of before 8 years ago. I think we ought to take our hats off 
to them because of the enormously successful job which they have 
accomplished with no prior experience. Now, the purpose of the 
school is to make them more effective in terms of going out there 
with knowledge that they do not have to acquire in the field and 
thereby perhaps make some errors of judgment that could be avoided 
because they know about it before they go. One other factor is this: 
These officers are usually assigned for a period of 18 months to a 
foreign country in this kind of work. Well, it generally takes a man 
4 to 6 months to find out what it is all about when he gets there and 
then if he is only there a year and somebody replaces him, it means 
that pretty nearly a third of the total time you are dealing with 
somebody who is brand new. Under our new system they will go 
out knowing exactly how the Department of Defense operates this 
program, what he is there for, what his relationship is to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the unified commanders, and will therefore be 
able to do a much more efficient job both for the country and for the 
United States. 

Acting ( ‘hairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton—— 

Mrs. Bouron. I have no questions. This is over my head. 
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Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Hays- 

Mr. Hays of Onto. Mr. Secretary, I was rather pleasantly sur- 
prised that your statement here seems to accept most of the criticisms 
of the GAO, and you have pointed out that you are working to correct 
them. Is that a fair summation of your statement? 

Mr. Sprague. Yes, sir, I think it is. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Do you think GAO has exceeded its authority 
in any way of its criticisms of the Departments? 

Mr. Spracue. I don’t feel that I am competent to express an 
opinion as to the authority of the GAO and I wouldn’t care to do that. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I will put it another way: Do you think the 
criticisms of the GAO have been helpful? 

Mr. Spracup. The criticisms of the GAO have been helpful. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. You said in your statement on page 9, you 
pointed out: 

The third basic finding of the Comptroller General is that in a number of 
countries military equipment had been programed and was being delivered in 
excess of that which could be effectively absorbed and utilized by the recipients 
at their existing stage of development. 

You say, nevertheless, the General Accounting Office believes that 
further clarification is necessary. Then you say— 

We fully accept the goal which has been set forth and continue to press for 
improvements in setting forth the programing responsibilities. This must be a 
continuous endeavor. 

Does that mean that you accept as true the statement that in some 
countries you overprogramed? 

Mr. Sprague. I think what we accept is that in the earlier days of 
the program—and I really don’t think that it happens today; if it 
does, it happens very, very infrequently, but in the early days of the 
program there were undoubtedly a number of instances when we over- 
programed in terms of the ability of the country to receive and utilize 
the equipment. This was the case because we were operating on a 
crash basis in many of these places and the training of the people to 
utilize the equipment didn’t keep pace with the flow of the equipment. 

As our training program became better, and as the MAAG became 
more familiar with the ability of the country to properly utilize and 
absorb the equipment, we changed our programing to accomplish 
what our experience had indicated was the maximum utilization the 
country could make on whatever we could put in there. 

I really think that this is largely historical. We admit that it hap- 
pened. We think that it is extremely unlikely to happen in the future. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Well, wouldn’t you say that any audit is, by the 
very nature of the thing, by the time the audit is published, is largely 
historical. You can’t help that. This isn’t an attempt on anybody’s 
part to go back and criticise you for something you have done 2 or 3 
years ago. The audit is just a year or two beyond. Even your own 
audits would be behind. 

Mr. Spracue. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I have one more thing I want to mention and I 
don’t mention it in any critical way, but you stated a moment ago in 
answer to Mr. Zablocki’s question, you say these people come out of 
the service academies with no prior experience in world affairs. I 
don’t think that is unusual. Anybody who graduates from any 
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school has probably had no experience in any world affairs. Did you 
mean to say without any specific training in world affairs? 

Mr. Spracue. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Suurr. I would like to augment what was said on this matter: 
We have been guilty of overprograming in the past in some instances. 
I think, however, that there are two other reasons why this has 
happened. Much of the hardware was programed in good faith by 
our people and it was accepted in good faith by the recipients, with 
the thought that they could raise the number of people to man the 
equipment. They were surprised, as in the case of Germany, that 
they were not able to get the World War II veterans to come back 
with the profusion that they expected would come, so that a lot of 
times we found ourselves with less people than they in good faith had 
expected and we in good faith had programed equipment for. 

Over and above that, it must be remembered that when you do over- 
program in 1 year, you can underprogram in another year in order to 
even out the hump, so it has been our endeavor to do that where it 
appears to be practical and equitable. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say here that I think Secretary 
Sprague has done the best job that has been done in this particularly 
tough position. As he himself has modestly said, it is partly because 
they have now had more experience; but so often men have come up 
here and talked about things that were going to be done and they didn’t 
happen. We took him on faith, when he came before us last year and 
told us, for example, what he would do to accelerate the programing 
process and, by George, it has happened. Such things give me great 
confidence in him. 

This idea of the school is splendid. When we send men to an in- 
fantry school at Benning, we are not reflecting upon them as somehow 
inferior, we just want them to be better infantry officers. 

There is one thing I would like to ask about on page 10 of your state- 
ment, Mr. Sprague. Beginning in the middle of the page you talk 
about the fifth basic finding of GAO, that there were deficiencies in 
Army and Air Force accounting and reporting of deliveries. 

Now, half way down through the next paragraph you say ‘‘Defense 
has explored the solution suggested by the GAO and found that the 
services could not integrate it with their supply procedures.”’ 

Does the GAO agree, after you have talked it over, that vour objec- 
tion to their solution is valid and that some other method than the one 
they propose has to be found? 

Mr. Spracue. Could I ask Mr. Shuff to respond to that because he 
has been working with the GAO on that? 

Mr. Jupp. Surely. 

Mr. Suurr. First I would like to repeat a little bit of history of this 
program. 

In the early days when material was shipped to the various recipient 
countries, it was done on the basis of accounting for it at the supply 
depots. This was found after a couple of years of practice not ade- 
quate for the job. 

Of course, at that time, we had the Korean war on our hands and 
with what war materiel was going in various directions for various pur- 
poses we quite quickly got bound around on this one. We then estab- 
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lished accounting for the program on the basis of receipt of delivery 
at the port. 

In other words, we put the monkey on the back of the service con- 
cerned and said, ‘‘When you see that the material is loaded aboard a 
vessel destined for a foreign recipient, you will get paid,” whieh was 
at the time adjudged to be a pretty businesslike way of doing it. 

The services wanted the money that was tied up in this and it gave 
them an added incentive to get the materiel delivered and get a proper 
receipt for it and so forth. 

The system assures integrity of MAP funds but does cause some 
reporting delays because of delays in processing shipping documents, 
and so forth. Much of the materiel is in the hands of the recipient 
government before it is reported as delivered. 

The GAO, in their investigations, joined with us to endeavor to 
find a way that would be more equitable, would make better business 
sense and | can’t tell you who came up with this idea, whether it was 
our idea or whether it was GAOQO’s idea, but it must be remembered 
that we worked side by side. 

The specific reference here is to accounting at the prime depot 
from whence this materiel proceeds on its way to the recipient country. 
In investigating this problem—and we have had people on it, as Mr. 
Sprague mentioned, for a year—it was decided that what we had 
hoped would be the solution would upset the accounting proeedures 
in the services to such extent that it defied the adequate solution for 
which we were looking. So we are still operating on the basis of 
payment on delivery at the port and we are still working with the 
GAO to find a more expeditious and a more equitable way of doing it. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you very much. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question, If I may, the same one 
I asked General Twining, and I don’t ask you to be critical of your 
predecessors, or put yourself or anyone else on a spot, but this is 
going to come up and we have to be prepared for it. 

What is your estimate, or guess, as to the reasons why this program 
had no internal audit for the first 7 years of its existence? I am sure 
this committee didn’t realize that. Was it that they were just pre- 
occupied and it was too complex? That would be hard to explain. 
I didn’t think there were any agencies of our Government that didn’t 
have an internal audit of all of their operations. If there is such an 
agency, there ought not to be. I don’t care whether it is Agriculture 
or Commerce or whatever it is. I am not picking on this particular 
agency. 

If you are not the man, someone should give us an answer on that. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Shaw, who is our Comptroller and who has 
been in this business for a long time, could probably give you the 
history of it. 

I don’t know the answer. I can suggest one thing that I think 
might contribute to it and that is the fact that until the last 2 or 3 
years the military assistance program has been operated by the 
services and not by the Department of Defense. 1 do not criticize 
the services when I say that, but it hasn’t lent itself, 1 would guess, to 
the type of internal audit that the GAO is talking about and which is 
now in the process of being accomplished. 

Mr. Jupp. Does each of the three services have an internal audit 
for its own operations or does the Department of Defense handle it for 
all the services? 
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STATEMENT OF MARKLEY SHAW, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. SuHaw. The reason why the MAP program has never had an 
internal audit of its own is because the military assistance program is 
operated for the Department of Defense by the military departments. 
It is not an agency of itself. All the procurement—and we deal in 
equipment and services, only—is provided to our recipient countries 
by the military departments who have established procurement : Sys- 
tems, established financial regulations and established reporting sys- 
tems and all the rest. 

The Secretary of Defense, represented by Mr. Sprague, directs the 
services to perform the work necessary in delivering the materiel. 

Each of the services has had for a long while an internal audit or- 
ganization so when a portion of the work is assigned to the Army, the 
Army uses all its facilities, all its audit facilities to see that its portion 
of the job is done appropriately and in accordance with regulations. 

It has recently been found desirable to go farther than just the 
service audit that has always been present in the program; to go out 
into the field, into other countries and to examine the actions that are 
taken by Department of Defense representatives in those areas. It 
is that that is now being covered. 

Mr. Jupp. You clarified one point. Apparently it hasn’t been 
that this program had no internal audit, but that it didn’t have an 
overall internal audit by the Department of Defense. Instead the 
segment that the Air Force handled was audited by it according to the 
Air Force’s regular internal auditing procedures, is that correct? 

Mr. Suaw. The Secre tary of the Air Force had just as much 
responsibility for seeing that his portion of the MAP program was 
handled appropriately as he had for any other business. 

Mr. Jupp. Then the impression that it had no internal audit is not 
accurate. There was no comprehensive audit of the whole program 
as such because it wasn’t an agency as such, and that is now being 
corrected? 

Mr. SuHaw. That is correct. 

Mr. Seven. If you will reread the information which the Comp- 
troller General gave you yesterday you will note that he points out 
that although the Air Force and the Arn Ly are supposed to have sepa- 
rate audits it has not been done correc tly and, in some instances, has 
not been done at all. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. He also stated yesterday in answer to a ques- 
tion that he himself, the Comptroller General, or rather his office, had 
only made spot checks and not a complete audit. 

Acting Chairman Morgan, Mr. Selden 

Mr. Sevpen. Mr. Sprague, each year since I have been a member 
of the committee there has been evidence given which indicates that 
the distribution of spare parts under this program presents 1 tre- 
mendous problem. A study mission of this committee was in Turkey 
in 1955 and one of the main complaints it received was the difi.culty 
encountered in securing spare parts for equipment that had been 
furnished the Turkish Army. 

I called that information to the attention of the Defense Depart- 
ment in our hearings the following vear, and I was informed that the 
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Defense Department was aware of the problem and was working 
on it. 

I think I questioned you on it last year, Mr. Sprague, at which 
time you pointed out that the problem was being attacked. Certainly 

there was evidence that it had been attacked. 

Yet, this year we received information from the GAO which again 
indicates that the problem is still with us. 

You pointed out in your statement a few minutes ago that the 
Comptroller General has recommended that the Defense Department 
set up regional spare-parts management, rather than having it on a 
country basis. You stated further that this recommendation has 
been accepted by your office. 

Now, could you tell us how this new procedure will improve or 
correct the spare-parts problem? 

Mr. Spracuez. | think it would be interesting to the committee if 
Mr. Shuff could explain the NATO spare-parts setup which is now 
being discussed and as to which‘ there was some publicity, not released 
by the Department of Defense, the other day, but it is an unclassified 
matter oma we have great hopes for it and I think he can explain just 
how it is going to work and how it will help this kind of a situation. 
Then he could perhaps tell you why we think this regional spare-parts 
and rebuild program in Japan will be very helpful to the United States. 

Mr. Suurr. If I may, sir, I would like to go back and take a little 
bit of history here, just briefly. 

When we first started this program it was quite vexing to try and 
establish what kind of supply of spare parts we should have for the 
equipment that was being put in the hands of people who didn’t 
know the whole classification of this new equipment. We knew that 
in our own Defense Department we have a considerable amount of 
difficulty with spare parts. But here was a situation where we were 
sending tanks, airplanes, and ships to various parts of the world 
where people couldn’t really read, very well, all of our tech orders and 
various other manuals that were involved in maintaining equipment 
as well as the establishment of a spare-parts system. 

Mr. SELDEN. Weren’t our people supervising that program? 

Mr. Suurr. Yes, sir, they were supe rvising it, but the number of 
people in a MAAG can supervise but they can’t go around and do. 

In any event, we had to start with something so we started with 
United States usage rates as related to a specific piece of gear. We 
found that some of our friends weren’t getting the utilization out of 
the end items that we got out of them so that in some cases quite 
obviously we had overprogramed in spare parts because if you don’t 
use the item enough, it doesn’t wear out so fast. 

There were also some peculiar situations, one of which I will mention. 
In the winter of 1952 we sent cocooned F-—84 aircraft over to northern 
Europe on aircraft carriers, and some portion of them were con- 
tracted to be decocooned at the SAS Airline aviation facility at 
Copenhagen. Unfortunately, the Copenhagen Airport is right on the 
Kattegat, and the airplanes hed to stand out in the open while they 
were awaiting decocooning. That winter severe storms took place 
and the tires sat in water while awaiting decocooning and we wore 
out about 5 years’ supply of wheel bearings as a result of that. Now, 
this is not something that we could have presupposed. It was that 
kind of thing. This happened in other areas. As soon as we started 
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getting usage rates from other areas—and this came slowly because 
they didn’t have the logistic and supply personnel to translate the 
flying hours of the airplane or the steaming hours of the ships or the 
running time of the tanks into what was required from a point of view 
of spare parts, although the MAAG’s did try to help them all they 
could. Consequently, we were slow. We started getting usage rates 
on a l-year basis. Now, usage rates on a l-year basis are not good, 
partic vularly in the first and second years of the use of any item. So 
it was a matter of getting more history. I think at this juncture we 
have gotten to the point where we are starting to get some valid and 
legitimate usage rates, so we know what the consumption is, against 
which to equitably program spare parts. 

Now, in the case of NATO, particularly, we have tried, in order 
to make this an austere program, to establish what are known as 
cutoff dates. This is the date when we cut off some of these recipient 
countries from the delivery of spare parts out of this program. And 
we established some offshore procurement contracts in order to estab- 
lish a source of manufacture for some of these parts in Europe. So 
that these various countries would be in a position to be on their own. 

The next thing that happened was that because of their poor usage 
rates, they weren’t figuring their requirements very validly and 
hecause of the traditional inde pendence of European countries. For 
example, country A did not join with countries B, C, D, and E, in 
order to make up a total requirement. Country A went into this 
facility and said, “I want 50 widgets.” And not in phase with 
country A, country B went into this facility and said, “I want 75 
widgets.”’ So it turned out to be a case of no firm production schedule 
for the production facility. We then saw the need for a regional 
lumping (a) of the requirements, (6) of the procurement orders and 
as long as a year and a half ago we started to work, through NATO, 
to try and get these countries to agree to a regional supply manage- 
ment group. This has been very difficult because in order to get as 
many countries as are concerned to agree and to give up a portion 
of their sovereignty—and they are indeed giving up a portion of 
their sovereignty y—their decision, which is a part of their sovereignty— 
to a supranational agency—this has come very slowly and there has 
been a lot of blood, sweat, and tears. However, at this j juncture, we 
hope that we can lump all of these consumption factors in a ball and 
have a supranational agency which will eventually do the procure- 
ment for all of these countries, and this production facility will then 
get an order for a thousand widgets, 50 of which will go here, 75 
there, and SO forth, which makes sense both from the consumer’s and 
the produc er’s point of view. 

Now, superimposed on top of all of this was the very jerky attempts 
on our part to establish a depot system in NATO. In ‘the ‘early days 
you have all heard of Chateauroux. Its inception was very stormy 
and it was a very difficult thing to get started but now that is operat- 
ing pretty well and we see that it may very well form the framework 
for something over and above what I am talking about here in the 
NATO supply and logistics management scheme. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton—— 

Mr. Futon. I want to compliment the team on its good proceed- 
ings this morning and also on the fact that they have been giving this 
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program a needed recanvass and reinvestigation that it needs as it 
goes along. 

When we were preparing a United States foreign military-aid 
program of such ramifications for the changing foreign policy of the 
United States, as well as the changing foreign policy of the hostile 
countries, it was extremely difficult to “plan intelligently. It is very 
well to look at this program from hindsight, but these judgments 
were made at the time of the assessing of these possible courses and 
justifiable risks at the time they were made. So that when shipments 
had been made and policies planned, we must always look ahead to 
changes in military plans that will produce surpluses in various areas 
and types of equipment. So that I feel that the recognition in a 
recipient country of a surplus being there, because of a changed 
United States foreign policy, is a good sign and we in the agencies of 
the Government should be looking to turn them up promptly, if 
necessary. Wihether they are turned up by the General Accounting 
Office, the Comptroller’s office or any of the agencies or the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it is a good thing. Do you not agree? 

Mr. Spracue. I do. 

Mr. Futron. I have one more comment and that is the end. 

There had been a statement on the Nash commitment for Germany. 
Naturally, that commitment has gotten old and is out of date in some 
respects, but you are making every effort to keep up to date on that 
Nash commitment and likewise to fit the Nash commitment into the 
new strategic aims and concepts of NATO, as well as of the other 
countries outside of NATO in that region? 

Mr. Spracusz. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The problem we got into on airplanes has been partly alluded to 
in another answer, but actually the Germans have run into great 
diffieulty in building the air force that they originally had planned, 
As was stated they expected World War II pilots to come back. They 
didn’t. So they started off with kids, the way we did. 

Secondly, they had a tremendous problem getting sufficient land 
for airfields. There was an inherent conflict in the way they set up 
the Third Republic in terms of the legal responsibilities of the states 
and of the Federal Republic, itself, and it has only been very recently 
that the Government has been able to work this program out in terms 
of being able to condemn land. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
there was no power in the Federal Government of eminent domain 
by which they could take land. In addition to that, of course, they 
had the political problem of not wanting to be too heavy-handed 
in trying to purchase land because the population is large for the land 
area they have. Every time they took land for an airfield they took 
it away from farmers who were producing products, so this made a 
complicated problem for the German Government in this are: 

Mr. Fuiron. May I point out then that the defects on the Nash 
commitment in fulfilling it have been not in sending planes that were 
obsolete or obsolescent or in meeting the current changes , but rather 
the necessary lag that there is in building any kind of a force in view 
of the local problems in Germany. 
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Mr. Spragus. I think that is an accurate statement of it. 

Mr. Fuutron. Thank you very much. 

That is all. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Secretary, on page 3 you stated: 

I am convinced that the efficiency of the operation of the military assistance 
program compares favorably with the operation of our own Defense Establishment, 
taking into consideration the multitudinous complications of dealing with about 
forty independent sovereign governments. 

Now, dealing with those 40 other countries, that did not have anything 
to do with why an internal audit should not have been made over these 
vears in the military assistance program, does it? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. No, sir. It does not have anything to do with the 
internal audit, that is correct. Internal audits, however, have been 
made by each of the military departments, but there has never been 
an overall audit. 

Mr. Pircuer. Not according to GAO. 

Mr. Sprague. There has never been an overall audit; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Pmcner. They did not even say it was made by the other 
branches. 

Mr. Spracusg. I think I could say this, also. I am reminded of it 
and I think it is pertinent for the record. There has never been an 
overall internal audit in the Department of Defense that related to 
the work of any of the three military departments on a combined and 
consolidated audit basis. Each service has conducted its own, but 
there has never been an overall internal audit, either for military 
assistance or for our own defense expenditure. 

Mr. Piucuer. But a 40 or 50 billion dollar baby over a period of 
years is @ pretty good department of the Federal Government, do 
you not agree? 

Mr. Spraaue. Yes, sir. 

[Security deletion] 

Mr. Spracur. Captain Robbins is United States Navy Director of 
Far Eastern Affairs and [ think he can respond to this question. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. BERTON ROBBINS, JR., UNITED STATES 
NAVY, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, FAR EAST, OFFICE OF THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Captain Rossins. First, [ think the figure on the total number of 
aircraft actually on hand for the Japanese is incorrect. It should 
be less than that. _ 

In the second place, the aircraft are part of a production line which 
is operating in Japan and being operated by the Japanese under a 
cost-sharing agreement with the United States, by which the United 
States pays approximately 50 percent of the cost of these aircraft. 

Now, this is part of our program to develop a capability in Japan 
to produce weapons of war on their own, the idea in mind, of course, 
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cone that when this capability is developed, we will be relieved of 
the burden of providing those people with some of these weapons 
which they cannot now produce. This production line depends for 
its efficiency and economy on continuing operation. We have here 
another situation similar to ones which have been mentioned earlier 
in that both Governments in the very best of faith, with the very best 
of intent, establish certain program schedules which were expected 
to be met. 

The Japanese fully expected to be able to meet their requirement 
for pilots and maintenance personnel and they set up a schedule, 
including a training schedule, a training plan, by which this program 
would be met. They have not met it. 

As a result, the production line in Japan has been producing air- 
craft at a faster rate than they can be absorbed into the Japanese self- 
defense air force. 

However, to stop that production line would immediately mean 
that we have lost all the benefits of the great economy we are now 
receiving from the construction of those aircraft in Japan. 

When the capability of the Japanese air self-defense force in per- 
sonnel has reached the point where they can absorb the aircraft, they 
will be provided from elsewhere and the only other place they could be 
provided from would be the United States at an extremely greater 
cost, phus transportation charges, and so forth. 

Even if those aircraft were what we might call ‘in stock” in the 
United States, it would cost us more to store those aircraft in the 
United States than it is presently costing the Japanese to store them 
in Japan. The Japanese are paying the storage costs on these air- 
craft in Japan until they are ready for absorption by the personnel. 
But we do not feel that even though there is an excess of aircraft, 
which is based purely on a development which did not come out as 
was planned, with the very best of intentions, that we are remiss in 
continuing the eee of these aircraft, which has a cutoff schedule, 
I might add, this ye 

The end of thai eroded ion line comes in this year. The training 
of these aircraft pilots will catch up with that production line. It has 
not caught up and at the present moment we have an excess of aircraft. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Is Japan one of the nations that wants to cut down 
her military and we are forcing her to enlarge it? 

Captain Rossins. No, sir. 

Mr. Piucuer. Having aircraft over there which may be obsolete in 
the next 3 or 4 years, and forcing the American taxpayer to pay for 
that, how can you justify that in this country? Why not give them 
something else? 

Captain Rossins. We have nothing else to give them to adequately 
supply that aircraft requirement which would be supplied within a 
period of 2 or 3 years. ‘There were some other aspects which I did not 
think it was necessary to go into on those planes. 

As I mentioned, the Japanese developed a program for absorbing 
these aircraft. The Japanese schedule for aircraft, and their force 
objective of aircraft was not only equivalent or equal to our force 
objective for desirable aircraft for the Japanese, but was greater. 

They have every intention of developing their air force through 
their program force objective. It has simply taken them a little: 
longer than they had planned. 
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Mr. Proury. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
Mr. Piucuer. I yield. 
Mr. Proutry. Captain Robbins, may I call your attention to General 


‘Twining’s statement in which he says “‘in the case of [security deletion] 


the country desires less than we would like them to have.” 

Captain Ropsins. He was speaking of the overall force objectives 
and not speaking specifically to their air force objective. 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. Pitcuer. One more question. Mr. Secretary, how long have 
these F-84’s been in storage in Spain? 

Mr. Spracue. General Guthrie. 

General Guturig. I could not tell you in months. You will recall, 
sir, the Spanish program was based on a $350 million commitment to 
be expended over a 4-year period. Now, the Spanish were anxious 
to get as much of that equipment as quickly as possible and our 
representatives had difficulty in trying to hold them down to reality. 
They were not able to convert their sod runways to modern runways 
and otherwise improve their backup facilities to the degree which 
they had expected, although our people had advised them against 
their rapid expansion. 

They have some aircraft under this program which are still not 
propertly manned, not fully manned. 

Mr. Piitcuer. Were any of these F—84’s shipped during 1957? 

5 See Gururiz. I will have to look that up, sir. They are 

—86’s. 

Mr. Spracug. We will get you a written answer to that, Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prouty. I wonder if anyone could tell me what the strategic 
force objective is in Pakistan at the present time? 

Mr. Spracue. It will appear in the 1959 presentation books. We 
have it with us at the moment. 

Mr. Prouty. Thank you, I’ll pursue the question later. 

Mr. Spracus. Admiral Bergin. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. CHARLES K. BERGIN, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA, OFFICE OF THE ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Admiral Brrerin. They have forces now as you are well aware— 
[security deletion]. 

Mr. Provuty. At present it is the total personnel with which I am 
concerned. 

Admiral Brerern. In round numbers, they have [security deletion] 
personnel in their Armed Forces. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that what you think they should have? 

Admiral Beran. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Jupp. There was a time when our advisers felt they should 
have more people in their forces than they had. 

Admiral Brrern. We are hoping that Pakistan will, of their own 
volition and understanding, cut down their forces as they progress in 
modernization. 

Mr. Proury. Mr. Chairman, could I ask if we are allowed to take 
this data to our offices if we keep it under lock and key, the same as 
with other so-called secret material? 
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Acting Chairman Morean. This is the same as that you took the 
other day. If you take it from the committee room, it is your indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

Mr. Prouty. Thank you. 

Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in the case of 
Pakistan there probably are no better fighting people in the world. 

We were all tremendously impressed with the job that they are 
doing out there in terms of their capability, and their training. 
They have the only truly professional army in the world. The 
enlistments are for 7 years. The average length of service is 15 
years, and they tell me that every time they have a vacancy there 
are about 500 applicants to fill it. “They have a real military tradition. 

The terrible part of it is that the country just hasn’t the economic 
base to support the forces that they have now. This is why a very 
high percentage of the total of defense support has to go to Pakistan 
as well as to places like Korea and Taiwan. 

Mr. Prouty. Those constitute the strategic force figures. Now, 
are there other forces under MAP? 

Mr. Spracusr. Those are the forces which are stated by our JCS 
to represent our strategic force objectives and they are all, I believe, 
MAP supported. 

Admiral Beran. There is one qualification, if I may add, Mr. 
Sprague. 

In the country to country commitment made in 1954 between the 
United States and Pakistan, a fighter-bomber squadron was com- 
mitted. [Security deletion.] 

In which case it would take some 2 and possibly 3 years for delivery. 

Mr. Provutry. And there has been a reduction of about 10,000 im 
the overall forces. 

Admiral Brerain. In our own committed MAP support. 

Mr. Spracur. There is something else, and I have seen this in the 
GAO report. [Security deletion.] This has never been programed in 
the military assistance program. 

Admiral Brrain. It was delivered 6 months ago.and it is now a 
part of their forces. 

[Security deletion.] 

Admiral Brratn. Oh, yes. It was purchased. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish you would accept my remarks and questions 
as being motivated in a frie ndly spirit. I happe n to come from a dis- 
trict that has the reputation of being highly critical and much of what 
the Comptroller General has said will be widely discussed among my 
constituents. Your remarks, I thought, were very intelligent and 
very able, but, like Mrs. Bolton commented, most of them went above 
my head. 

‘I suppose Mrs. Bolton had in mind, as I do, that we are not experts 
in force objectives and technical fields. But all my constituents will 
understand what the Comptroller General was talking about when he 
said there was no bookkeeping, or that the bookkeeping was lax; that 
something would be sent to a station and there was an inaccurate 
report of its receipt or no report at all. If a constituent of mine ran 
his business in that manner he would soon face bankruptcy. And the 
average American is now busy making up his income tax. 
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He has to do some pape erpets and it must be accurate bookkeep- 
ing or he may get into troub I cannot see any excuse for faulty 
reports being ‘made, and I think you must agree with me in that. 

I notice that there are now military assistance advisory groups in 
some 38 allied countries. They employ over 7,000 persons, and are 
responsible for initial recommendations and the surveillance of the 
utilization of military assistance by the recipient countries. Certainly 
among those 7,000 persons there must have been many who were 
willing to work and to check and recheck to avoid errors in bookkeep- 
ing and to make prompt and accurate reports of the receipt of goods 
and their disposal. Without that, how can I go back to my consti- 
tuents and say, “I am continuing to support a program where they 
have no audit, and where the bookkeeping is faulty and at times 
nonexistent.” It would be helpful, Mr. Secretary, if you would com- 
ment on this phase. It may be that the General Accounting Office 
conducted only spot checks and the spots that were hit happened to 
be bad and on the w hole the bookkeeping was good? It is a subject 
we cannot ignore, and the committee I know will appreciate your 
help in clarification. 

Mr. Spracun. | do not think that the General Accounting Office 
said that there was no bookkeeping, that there were, in every cir- 
cumstance, inadequate records. 

What they did say was that the reporting procedures did not 
provide adequate management control over the supply and delivery 
of military assistance equipment. 

What that means to me is this: I do not think that there is a single 
transaction that happened in connection with the purchase and 
delivery of military assistance equipment that there are not adequate 
records existing somewhere in the Department of Defense concerning 
that transaction. I believe that you could ask any question you 
wanted about any transaction that took place in the program and we 
could find exactly when it happened, how much it cost, when it was 
delivered, where it is now. 

Now, what I think he is saying is- 

Mr. O’Hara. Pardon me a second, Mr. Secretary. 

He gave a brief summary of what he said and it is on a separate 
sheet. 

Mr. Spracur. What I think he was saying was that the reporting 
was not conducted quickly enough and correlated, consolidated, so 
that it would be helpful in terms of being able to make up a more 
accurate program for the following year. I think that criticism is 
justifiable. 

Mr. O’Hara. He said it is inaccurate at times. 

Mr. Spracun. He speaks about an internal audit and the need for 
same. I can only comment as I have before. I agree with him. 

Mr. O’Hara. What he says may be inaccurate, Mr. Secretary, but 
I wish you would give us something with which to answer it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





ADDITIONAL DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COMMENTS ON CONGRESSMAN O’HARa’s 
QUESTIONS ON THE QuALITy oF MAP BookkExPiInG, Reports aND CONTROL 
oF DocuMENTS 


On February 19 the Comptroller General referred, in his testimony before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, to “inadequate management controls resulting 
from accounting and reporting procedures.” He testified that his review dis- 
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closed examples of inaccurate recordkeeping, inadequate control of documents, 
and lags in reporting deliveries, and that efforts to process and post all outstanding 
documents at the end of fiscal year 1956 resulted in much confusion. 

The military assistance program in the Department of Defense operates under 
the same requirement for accuracy as any other operation of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. DOD recognizes that there have been instances where criticisms can 
be made, but hopes that they will be considered in the proper perspective. 

It should be borne in mind that MAP bookkeeping and records deal largely 
with transactions within the Department of Defense. The military assistance 
program procures literally hundreds of thousands of items of equipment and 
related spare parts utilizing the facilities of the many bureaus and technical 
services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, operating in all parts of the United 
States and many countries abroad. 

The initiation of the MAP order-and-reservation system required the discarding 
of established techniques of recordkeeping and the training of operational per- 
sonnel in the new system. The new system itself is characterized by a built-in 
lag resulting from the fact that military departments procuring for MAP must, 
under the present financial system, request apportionment in their own appropria- 
tion accounts to finance MAP purchases in anticipation of reimbursements from 
MAP reservation accounts. DOD, with the assistance of GAO, is now seeking 
to shorten the reimbursement process so that accounts will be more nearly current 
and management reports will more nearly reflect current conditions. 

It should further be noted that the Department of Defense had also discovered 
some of the findings mentioned by the Comptroller General. When inaccuracies 
are discovered, corrections are immediately effected. No loss of funds is involved. 

The case mentioned, of efforts to process and post all outstanding documents 
at the end of fiscal year 1956 is a good illustration of some of the difficulties under 
which MAP accounting is accomplished. Defense is required by law to certify, 
within 6 weeks after the close of the fiscal year, to the validity of recorded obliga- 
tions. For accounts totaling $4 billion, this is a formidable undertaking consider- 
ing the number and variety of the transactions involved. 

efense feels that lags in reporting and mistakes in bookkeeping are regrettable, 
and every effort should be made to eliminate them, but it is also felt that they are 
not importantly significant in view of the volume of business being handled under 
the program each year and the importance to the United States of its accomplish- 
ment. 


Mr. Spraaue. He is referring to the reporting procedures which 
existed in the services because the services kept the records of what 
transactions took place in terms of this program. 

Mr. O’Hara. He says in some cases no reports are made at all. 

Mr. Spraaue. He talks about inaccurate recordkeeping, inadequate 
control of documents, lags in reporting deliveries and other deficiencies 
that existed in accounting and reporting for the program. Much of 
the data was inaccurate and untimely. I certainly agree that it was 
untimely. He says until recently we got the reports so late it made 
it difficult for us to program for the following year on the basis of 
what had happened in the previous year. 

Mr. O’Hara. Why should there be inaccurate reports? If there 
are inaccurate reports, then the door is open for corruption. 

Mr. Spracue. I cannot tell you, sir, why there was inaccurate 
reporting. The GAO did, however, state that they found no evidences 
of fraud or wrong doing or corruption of any kind in the administra- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am not saying there was, but I merely say when 
you leave the door open, any burglar can get in. 

Mr. Spracus. I agree with you. That is a possibility. 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman, if it will help any, I would like to esti- 
mate that about a billion dollars worth of our program has been 
supplied by excesses that have been generated and that we have 
reprogramed into other places. 
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Now, I cannot give you chapter and verse on this at this point, but 
I can supply this to you: Suffice for the moment to say that after the 
Korean war there was a tremendous amount of United States service 
stocks in excess. In addition to that, after the Indochinese war there 
was a tremendous amount of excess, a part of which we supplied, 
a part of which the French supplied. 

The Indochinese excesses were pretty much distributed on an “as 
is, where is” basis and it helped, for instance, Japan to get into the 
rebuild business at no cost to this program because a lot of the things 
were war-wearies and if they had not been used for that purpose they 
would have been left to rot where they were because it was not 
sensible to reclaim them because they were at least half worn out. 

Another place where we have been generating excesses and where 
those excesses have been used was in the original German stockpile. 
In 1956, although I was not here, I understand that it was reported 
to the Congress some savings being made out of the German stockpile. 

Last year I do know that we indicated to the Congress a saving of 
something in the nature of $147 million out of the German stockpile, 
and today, while the German stockpile is not completely liquidated, 
a lot of the things which we had programed into the German stockpile 
for grant aid to Germany are now being sold to Germany. 

They have been, in addition to that, supplied to other countries 
from the German stockpile which was originally intended to be a 
gift, which has not been necessary, since Germany is operating pretty 
much on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Is that helpful to you in this area? 

Mr. O’Hara. No; it does not account to my satisfaction as to why 
a record is not kept of everything and an accurate record. 

Mr. Suurr. A record is kept of these things, I can assure you. 

Mr. O’Hara. The Comptroller General says they are inaccurate 
records and there are lags in reporting deliveries. Certainly if you 
were in a merchandising business, you would expect a quick and 
accurate report of receipts and deliveries. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Spracue. I think I could say this, Mr. O’Hara. It is un- 
doubtedly true there have been inaccuracies and untimely reporting 
relating to purchases of military equipment in our own service branches 
for our own Defense Department. ‘This has been aired through the 
years by many committees. When you are dealing with a program 
of such size and complexity as this, it is inevitable that this would 


es 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted this one ques- 
tion—I think it is what we are all interested in: What would you 
estimate the percentage of the faulty bookkeeping of which the 
Comptroller General complains? Is it of negligible volume or is it 
widespread? 

Mr. Spraaue. I would say that it is very minor. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: I note here a series of questions which the chairman has pre- 
pared for submission to the Department of Defense. Will those 
questions be answered specifically by the Department? 
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Acting Chairman Morgan. We intend to submit them. 

Mr. Spracus. I think we got them last evening. 

There are some 49 or 50 questions. I think we know the answers 
to most of them right now, but if you would like, we can submit them 
in writing. (See pp. 138, and 149.) 

Mr. Fountain. Some of them are questions [ had in mind. 

Going back to a question which Mr. Pilcher raised, just to get the 
record straight, here is the General Accounting Office language 
concerning overages of planes in Japan: 

Aircraft are being programed and delivered under the military assistance pro- 
gram which cannot be effectively used because of a shortage of pilots. Some of 
the planes are expected to be placed in storage until additional pilots are trained. 

[Security deletion.] 

Mr. Fountain. Notwithstanding the answer just given by one 
witness that this was probably an overstatement, the Comptroller 
General makes this further statement: 

The Department of Defense has informed us that our observations are sub- 
stantially correct and that all F—86—D aircraft have been tentatively deleted from 
the 1958 military assistance program. They further state that nothing further 


can be done that has not been done already to accelerate the pilot-training 
program. 


This further statement is made at another point: 

We also noted that equipment was being programed under grant aid in Japan 
even though a capability reportedly existed for production of these items in 
Japan. 

I wonder if you would comment on that statement and tell us just 
what they had in mind? 

Mr. Sprague. I think probably what he is saying is that it would 
be desirable to get Japan on the same basis that Germany is. In‘other 
words, that they purchase all of their own equipment, and this is very 
definitely something the Department of Defense has been trying to 
promote. We have had discussions with the State Department and 
with officials in Japan on this matter and I would hope that in another 
year or two this will be a possibility, that Japan will be entirely self- 
supporting insofar as its own programs of purchases of military equip- 
ment are concerned. 

It is not the case yet, although the program for Japan has been 
diminishing each year. 

Mr. Fountain. I wonder if you can tell us in dollars the cost of the 
[security deletion] planes delivered to Japan. 

Captain Rospsins. I do not have a figure on that. 

Mr. Fountain. Approximately. 

Captain Rossins. I would rather get the figure. 

Mr. Suurr. It is much more complicated by virtue of the fact 
that this is a joint cost-sharing proposition. 

Mr. Fountain. I had in mind the cost to the United States. 

Mr. Spracusr. It would be roughly 50 percent of the cost of pro- 
ducing the airplanes in Japan which would be way under the cost 
of producing them in the United States. 

Mr. Fountain. Another item which Mr. Pilcher asked about is 
the approximately 100. F—86 aircraft in temporary storage in Spain 
because of lack of flying facilities. 

What is temporary storage? 
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Mr. Sprague. In hangars 

Mr. Fountain. What about the flying facilities? Do they mean 
runways? 

Mr. Sprague. Airfields; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Now, is there nothing that can be done about that 
situation? Are our hands tied by our dollar commitments to Spain 
[security deletion]? 

Mr. Spracue. Are you asking me a question, sir? 

Mr. Fountarn. Can nothing be done about this situation? 

Mr. Spracur. Do you want to comment, General Guthrie? 

General Guturin. That equipment is the property of the Spanish. 
We had a 4-year arrangement for $350 million worth of military aid. 
We have delivered our 4 years’ worth of equipment to the Spanish, 
They had to prepare their own runways and maintenance facilities 
and they have the problem of getting their forces and their bases 
ready to use the planes. 

We are not paying for those airplanes any more. It was a part 
of that 4-year package. 

iSecurity deletion.| 

Mr. Fountain. I’d like your comment upon one other statement 
of his as follows: 

Excess items generated by the United States forces in the Far East were being 
disposed of as surplus while the Military Assistance Advisory Group was concur- 
rently processing requisitions for the same items for delivery from the United 
States. The Department of Defense acknowledged existence of this deficiency 
and has informed us a team is being sent to the Far East to implement guidance 
for screening United States service stocks against military assistance requirements, 

Mr. Spracue. That is going on right now. Of course, when the 
MAAG sends in a program to us and we know there are excesses in 
Japan, we are the ones who determine that the property which is 
delivered against this program, as refined, will either come from Japan 
or come from the United States, depending on which is the cheaper. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr Secretary, I would like to add my compliments 
to you for your presentation ‘and to say that the Department of 
Defense and the military services in all cases dealing with this subject 
acted very quickly and constructively in my opinion. 

It is complicated in dealing with sovereign governments and it is a 
tremendous program. There is bound to be room for errors all the 
way around. 

[ have been very impressed with the cooperation between the 
military services and the Department of Defense, and the General 
Accounting Office. 

I think there has been a very fine constructive spirit adopted on 
the part of both departments. 

There are several areas, however, that I would like to question. 
One of them deals with internal audits and w orking papers of either 
of the three member services, or the Department of Defense, if you 
get into a comprehensive internal audit. 

My question is, Do you envision any reason why internal audits 
and all working papers should not be made immediately available to 
the General Accounting Office? 

Mr. Spraacus. I am afraid I really cannot answer that. I do not 
know. 
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Mr. Fasceuu. It seems logical that they should though. They are 
both auditing outfits and there is no reason why they should not 
exchange information; is there? 

Mr. Spraavue. No; and I think they do. 

Mr. Fasce.u. They do in most cases, sir, but there are some cases 
where it was a little difficult to get the information. 

Mr. Sprague. I have no competence in this area. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I understand. 

Mr. Spracus. So far as I am concerned, I see no reason why it 
could not be done. Mr. McNeil, however, might see a reason why. 

Mr. Fasceuu. The reason I asked the question, of course, is because 
of my understanding that we are going from individual service internal 
audits now to a DOD comprehensive internal audit. Is that correct? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Spracue. In other words, if you have a separate audit of three 
subsidiary companies, this is really a consolidated audit of the parent 
company and the subsidiaries? 

Mr. SHaw. That is correct. The audit is being planned and it 
will be supervised by Mr. McNeil, the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense. Mr. McNeil will not employ a whole new audit staff to 
conduct the audit. He will use, as is customary, the facilities of the 
services so we will have the internal audit, agencies of the Army, 
Navy; and Air Force, working under the general supervision of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in the conduct of the audit. 

Mr. Fasce.tu. I am very happy to hear that. I was quite sure 
there would be no duplication, but I just wanted to get it into the 
record. 

One other thing, Mr. Secretary. It is my understanding from tes- 
timony received from many MAAG groups that we have visited that 
they take the JCS force objective and apply against it the country 
estimate which they try to refine to the best of their ability and they 
program for the deficiency. 

There is no refinement of this in Europe and I do not know whether 
there is any here. 

Mr. Suurr. May I answer that question, Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fasce.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suurr. That is manifestly incorrect. Immediately when they 
make up their deficiency estimate, it goes to the unified command in 
the area. 

Mr. Fascety. That is EUCOM. 

Mr. Suurr. In Europe it is EUCOM. 

Mr. Fascreiyi. We have testimony from them that they do not do 
a thing with it but buck it to Washington. 

Mr. Spracuer. That is not quite true. 

Mr. Suurr. This has not been the case in the past, but even if this 
were the case, they accompany it to Washington. 

Mr. Fasce.yi. With appropriate comments? 

Mr. Suurr. Well, we sit around 





Mr. Fascetu. I mean like “approved,” or “disapproved.” 

Mr. Suurr. We sit around in a group and they have to defend 
various things to us, which is part of the refinement. 

Mr. Fascety. Let me get it straight. Is it or is it not true that 
MAAG groups program deficiencies as against JCS force objectives, 
and that is all they do? 
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Mr. Spracusz. That is not all they do. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I mean from a programing standpoint so that you 
can prepare your presentation for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Spracus. That is essentially what they do. They program 
the deficiencies that exist based on guidance they get from Washing- 
ton. They send those through the unified commanders who are 
supposed to refine them and in most instances do. 

They come to our office and they are further refined. 

Mr. Fasceu. At one end of the scale you have a JCS force objective 
and at the other end you have an estimate as to what is the country’s 
capability. 

Mr. Spraaue. That is right. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. On this matter of internal audit, you conclude your 
remarks in your statement by saying: 

We will be glad to have the assistance which was offered by the Comptroller 
General in this matter. 

At the present time, is anything in the works with regard to this 
internal audit involving both the Department of Defense and GAO? 
You talk of the future and I am wondering what about the present 
plan. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, Mr. Coffin, there is something in the works. The 
first thing that you do when you start on ar audit program is to plan it, 
and for the last 4 weeks the Department of Defense has been planning 
the audit program, the audit procedures, those which will actually be 
followed. 

Mr. MeNeil’s people, the technicians in this area, have had con- 
versations with the General Accounting Office. There is a plan to 
have both offices, certainly, approve the plan before the plan is 
executed. 

Mr. Corrin. That answers my question satisfactorily. 

My second observation, Mr. Sprague, is this: In the Holifield 
report that has been mentioned, and which you are going to answer 
in detail, there is a suggestion that logistics training programs become 
an integral part of the United States military assistance. This 
suggests to me that some of your difficulty is not with your own 
people, but getting the people in the other countries to follow the 
same standards and to live up to a certain level of efficiency and 
administrative skill. 

What, if anything, can be done by way of multiplying our effec- 
tiveness by developing a cadre of administrative personnel in these 
other countries? 

Mr. Spracue. I think that this is a serious and a continuing 

roblem which has been remedied in a number of countries and is 
eine done through requests by the MAAG’s in an individual country 
to have the services send out a team of experts in this area to train 
the local indigenous forces in+a logistics system which corresponds to 
ours. There was a request, for instance, that came through the office the 
other day to send such a team to Pakistan. 

Mr. Corrin. How many teams do you have available to send out? 

Mr. Spracuse. We simply draw on the services and they furnish 
people as they are available. A number of these teams have gone 
out and in the MAAG setup itself there are always officers who have 
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experience in this kind of area. They are working there day by day 
with their counterparts in the other services. 

Mr. Corrin. Do you find that the counterparts stay in the other 
services, or do they get siphoned off into other governmental posts 
or private companies? How much of a turnover is there in the 
administrative personnel? 

Mr. Spracue. Of our own? 

Mr. Corrin. No; in the other country. 

Mr. Spracup. | do not know, myself. 

Mr. Suourr. I think in several of the more advanced countries 
they have about the same problems in their services that we have 
in our services. I think of Belgium as a case in point where we have 
trained supply and logistics specialists only to have them taken away 
by Sabina Airlines, for instance, who have a very real problem to get 
trained people to do the kind of thing that the uniformed people 
would be doing in the Belgian Air Force. 

In addition to what Mr. Sprague has said, we also bring people 
back here to train in supply and so forth. 

Mr. Corrin. Do you think you are doing enough? 

Mr. Suurr. We never think we are doing enough training because 
the training aspect of our program is the one that we think we get 
tremendous benefit—byproduct-type benefits from. In addition to 
the actual technical training that they get, they also get themselves 
exposed to Americans and American ideas and American thinking and 
our way of life, particularly those that come to the United States. 
I would like to come to one point you mentioned when you said, 
“Similar to our systems.’’ ‘Those were perhaps not your words, but 
that was the reference. 

I think we must not expect, then—I am generalizing now, if I may— 
to come up with the exact systems that we have, or even one that is the 
Chinese copy of it because various countries around the world are not 
as ‘‘lushy”’ as we are; they do not have IBM machines and do not have 
the skilled personnel i in their services. They have not had a GI bill 
of rights where people could learn statistics if they had a bent in this 
direction and they do not have the ability to go to the Harvard School 
of Advanced Management and that kind of thing. 

So, we must try to transpose the best that we can on a system in 
some countries that are pretty archaic. Let’s face it. There are some 
of these countries that are still doing this on the pen-and-ink basis, in 
a ledger. 

Mr. Corrin. I think I see your point. May I make just one 
final observation, Mr. Sprague. With regard to regional spare-parts 
management, does that conflict at all with the tactical or strategic 
necessity of spreading out the sources of supplies so that you don’t 
create one huge depot which is a sitting duck? 

Mr. Spracun. No. The concept actually strengthens the whole 
mobilization base setup for dispersal af spare parts in a number of 
areas throughout the world. ‘There is one impression I wouldn’t 
want to have left and that is, we take what the MAAG’s send us as 
altered or revised by the unified commanders and that becomes the 
program. That is far from the case. 

The MAAG recommends coming to us through the unified command- 
ers, representative of a program, the size of which is many times what 
we request of the Congress, many times. 
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Mr. Fascery. I understand that. 

Mr. SpraGue. So it is greatly refined in the Pentagon in terms of 
what we think is a manageable program for that particular year, in 
the light of a lot of factors, one of which is the Congress would be 
much more apt to adopt a program of the size we think fits into the 
overall defense program of the United States than it would one which 
is many times higher. 

Mr. Fascetyi. But, Mr. Secretary, that is the whole point. Do 
you refine deficiences programed or do you refine the country capabil- 
ity reported to you? If you are refining deficiencies programed, what 
you are saying is that the JCS force objectives are not realistic and 
you couldn’t yegin to sell it to the Congress. 

Mr. SpraGue. | didn’t mean to indicate that. 

The JCS establishes what they think would be proper force objec- 
tives for that country to attain. Now, the country, bear in mind, is 
going to bear a good sized proportion of the cost of maintaining those 
forces and building them. That is true in most areas of the world. 
Against those, they indicate and have for this year, and you will see 
it in our presentation, those forces, those strategic forces which they 
think should be MAP-supported. And it is done realistically. In 
Germany there are none, because they can pay for it. In Korea, all 
of it, because they can’t. 

But the programs that come from the individual country MAAG’s 
do not represent the final program that comes to the Congress because 
they are programing against all of the deficiencies of the existing 
forces. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that, sir, and you will clarify it for me, 
at least, if you will answer me one question and that is, when those 
programs get to Washington, do you refine the program deficiency or 
do you refine the country capability as estimated? 

Mr. Spracur. We do one against the other. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Now, that has already been done in the report that 
is sent up to you. 

Mr, Spracur. We don’t consider that they are completely capable 
of determining—you see they are dealing in a vacuum. The MAAG 
in Korea is dealing with Korea. We are dealing with 38 countries 
and we have to refine the programs in terms of what we think is 
realistic, worldwide. We get the guidance of the unified commanders 
in terms of the countries on a regional basis. 

Mr. Fasceuyu. I understand that, sir, and what that means to me—I 
am just trying to get it clarified; 1 don’t want to argue with you—what 
it means to me, as I understand. it, then, is what you do in Washington 
is refine the program deficiencies as reported. Now, am I incorrect 
in that? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes; we do that. 

Mr. Fascreuu. Then you do not refine the country capability esti- 
mates which are reported? 

Mr. Spracue. Oh, yes, we do. Both of them. And we work with 
the JCS in the process. 

(The following additional information has been supplied by the 
Department of Defense:) 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN RESPONSE TO MR. FasceLu’s QuEsTIONS REGARDING 
ProGrRaAM REFINEMENT 


Programing eu uidance for development of the military assistance program is 
issued by the Department of Defense. This guidance sets forth the purpose, 
policies and concepts, military assistance programing assumptions, general priori- 
aad responsibilities of overseas and Washington, D. C., agencies, etc. The 
ed Command provides the MAAG’s with a more detailed priority list. of 
acoeneiinats to achieve required United States military objectives. On the 
basis of this guidance, the MAAG determines the total requirements by priority to 
achieve United States objectives. All combat serviceable equipment in the coun- 
try’s inventory and all that to he provided by indigenous resources are deleted 
from the gross requirement of the forces to be supported by MAP. The require- 


ments which remain to be filled are the net deficiency. The items in the net de- 
ficiency are arranged by the MAAG’s in a priority for delivery in phase with the 1 
countries’ capability to receive and use the equipment. 

This statement of requirements is forwarded to OASD (ISA) through the com- ] 


mander of the Unified Command to which they report. The Unified Command 
screens the statement of requirements and capabilities. In former years this 
review resulted in few changes because guidance was not sufficiently specific, 
but under the new guidance, unified commands have contributed significantly 
through their review. 

In Washington, the field submission is carefully reviewed by all agencies con- 


cerned both as to the validity of requirements and the countries’ capabilities, 
From this screened priority list of net requirements, the annual program is pres 
pared and screened for price, availability within normal lead time, etc. It is then 
ready to present to Congress. , 
Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Farbstein—— 
Mr. Farsstern. Mr. Sprague, from your experience what portion of 
the defense budget for 1959 would go to foreign countries? I under- 
stand about $28 billion goes to defense in the 1959 budget. P 
Mr. Vorys. $38 billion. 
Mr. Spracue. The Defense Department budget will be about $38 r 
billion. 
Mr. Farsstern. What portion of that would go to foreign countries? 
Mr. Spracusz. That goes for our own Defense Establishment. 
Mr. Farsstern. Throughout the world? 
Mr. Spracur. Wherever our forces are located it supports our , 
forces and nobody else’s. 
Mr. Farsstern. Would you say that the cruiser we are to give 
Pakistan is a part of our force or theirs? . 
Mr. Spracue. We haven’t given a cruiser to Pakistan. 
Mr. Farpstern. You intend to. { 
Mr. Spracusn. We do not intend to. ' 
Mr. Farssterin. Would you say there is similar hardware of any 
nature given to these foreign countries over and above the military é 
assistance program, or mutual security equipment? 
Mr. Spracur. No. 
Mr. Farsstern. How about bases in England? Who pays for that, | 
mutual security or does the Defense Department? . 
Mr. Spracun. That depends. Is it our base? . 
In years past, we established bases in England by agreement with 
them, and we built the bases and we have our own forces located on 
them. We control the bases. Those are our bases. Other bases 
were established through the military- 
Mr. Farsstern. There is appropriated money out of the defense i 


appropriation for foreign use. 
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Mr. Spracus. That would come out of the military-construction 
appropriation. 

Mr. Farsstrern. Would you say there is no money at all out of the 
defense appropriation that is spent for foreign usage? 

Let me clarify it: Besides that used by our own forces. 

Mr. Spracueg. No. 

Mr. Farsstein. There isn’t any? 

Mr. Spracun. No. Not that I know of. I can’t think of any. 

I am not sure that I am being responsive, because I don’t know 
exactly what you are really getting at. 

Mr. Farsstein. What I am getting at is this: I was under the im- 
pression, perhaps erroneously, that where there is insufficient moneys 
under foreign aid or mutual security for a particular country, that that 
is made up by defense money. 

Mr. SpraGue. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Farsstetn. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. May I make one comment about the reported excess of 

lanes in Japan. If the Japanese had been able, as their Government 

oped and wanted, to produce and train as many pilots as our mutual 
understanding specified, and we had said, ‘‘Well, let’s not produce the 
planes because they may not deliver,’’ then our part of the program 
would have been lagging; and we could have been criticized just as 
much for not having delivered planes for their pilots to use as we now 
criticize them for not having produced as many pilots as we thought 
they would and as we had the planes on hand for them to use. 

This is a case where, in good faith, we are ahead and they behind. 
There have been other cases where allies have been ahead and we have 
been behind. 

Mr. Sprague. That is right. The planes are still there and the 
planes will be used as soon as the pilots are ready. 

The reverse of the situation is that most of these countries, by far 
the majority, want a lot more than we are able to give them. 

Mr. Jupp. And have forces there that could use the equipment if 
we were able to deliver it. 

Mr. Spracus. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. I, myself, don’t think this particular illustration is any- 
thing to our discredit. It is only 1 or 2 places where we are ahead of 
the game and I would rather be ahead of the game than behind the 
game. 

Mr. Fountatn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Founrtarn. If you have other countries that need these things, 
why not use some of these planes and send them to those countries? 

Mr. Suurr. Under these circumstances, Japan has part of the 
investment in them so we could hardly give away something in which 
they have a part of the investment. 

Mr. Fountain. Are they all made in Japan? 

Mr. Suurr. The ones that we are talking about here are. 

Mr. Fountain. They are made in Japan? If so, that does make a 
difference. 
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Mr. Suurr. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Morecan. Gentlemen, the restaurant will be 
closed very shortly. 

Do you want to continue? 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Chairman, that depends on whether or not we 
are going to have an opportunity for further questioning. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The defense witnesses will be back on 
Tuesday at 10 a. m. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Will the committee just remain 1 minute. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, February 25, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, in executive session, at 10:00 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. 
Morgan (acting chairman) presiding. 

Act ting C hairman Moraan. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair would like to remind the members we would like to ad- 
journ around 12 o’clock, because I think many members have engage- 
ments for a special luncheon today, as do our witnesses. I know our 
witness has to be down there at 12:15, so, with the permission of the 
committee, we would like to rise around 12 sharp. 

On Thursday, when the committee adjourned, we were hearing 
witnesses from the Defense Department, and we requested that they 
return today. Their statements were all inserted in the record, and 
I hope that the members have had an opportunity to read them. We 
will resume our questioning. 

On Thursday, Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Fascell had asked special 
questions. Mr. Secretary, neither of those members has arrived 
yet and, with your permission, we will delay your response to their 
questions until they arrive. We can then see whether we will insert 
those in the record or whether we will want some discussion of them. 

(The material referred to appears on pp. 115, 124.) 

Acting Chairman Morean. We will start under the 5-minute rule, 
and the witnesses will be open to questioning. 

[ think we will start at the other end of the table today. 

Mr. Bentley 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could defer my ques- 
tioning. I didn’t have the opportunity of being here last week, 
although I would like to have the opportunity to ask a few questions, 
pe rhaps, later on. I would like to pass for the moment, if you don’t 
mind. I don’t feel capable of starting in right at the moment. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Secretary, the Hardy committee has just pub- 
lished a report, which I have not read, except as I have noticed it in 
the newspaper, but have you had a chance to review, even in gener- 
ality, some of their conclusions, particularly with regard to defense 
support? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Spracur. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Coffin, I have not read the 
report. I saw for the first time this morning a series of five questions 
which were contained, apparently in the Hardy report, and I would 
be glad to try to respond to these in a general way, if you would like 
to have me. 

The Hardy report on page 11 includes this statement: 

Military Assistance Advisory Groups abroad have no real part in the selection 
of projects to be included under defense support, or in determining the level of 
aid (dollar amount) of a defense-support program for any country for any year. 
The question is: How do you account for the fact that the MAAG’s 
have not had a greater role in the defense-support program? 

My answer is that the MAAG in each country is a part of the coun- 
try team which is chaired by the Ambassador and which also includes 
a head of the ICA mission. Those three, in fact, do normally consider 
together the levels of defense effort and defense support in any country. 
The MAAG chief makes his recommendations with respect to the 
level of defense effort and the others are primarily responsible for 
necessary levels of economic assistance—defense support—to enable 
the country to sustain that defense effort. 

The second question is 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Secretary, will you yield to me, 
there? 

Mr. SpracueE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morean. In the Hardy report, on page 11 Mr. 
Hardy states: 

Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner, United States Air Force, Chief of JUSMAG in 
Spain, who has had a good deal more to do with defense-support programs than 
would be true of his counterparts elsewhere, commented as follows: 

“In my humble view, we overwork the word ‘defense.’ That is the kind of 
word that helps explain it to the taxpayers. It is the sugar coating.”’ 

He is talking about defense support. It seems funny to me that 
a MAAG chief would be attempting to break down defense support 
instead of building defense support, if it is as important as has been 
indicated. 

Mr. Spracvue. I think we should understand what we are talking 
about when we say defense support. My understanding is that it is 
economic assistance which is made available by the United States 
through the generation of counterpart funds, and otherwise, for the 
purpose of adding to the economy of a country an amount required 
over the country’s own output to maintain the defense effort which 
both the country and our JOS have recommended. 

Mr. Corrin. I think, Mr. Secretary, that all of us in the committee 
understand what it is, and you have defined it very succinctly. The 
big question I would like to have you address yourself to as you cover 
the other items—and this was my only other question, Mr. Chair- 
man—is the policy criticism that I understand the Hardy report 
makes. And the chairman has just underlined that by quoting the 

MAAG Chief. I think this is a subject that this committee should 
face, as to whether or not we are wise in continuing to call it that. 
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In other words, this is apt to be a major issue, whether or not we 
are gaining, psychologically, in the other countries or at home, all that 
we should, by continuing that designation which may mislead or may 
be considered as sugar coating by people either.abroad or at home. 

Mr. Spraaur. Well, I certainly don’t think we ought to use the 
term, and try to justify the program on the basis of misleading anyone. 

| It seems to me that the term is appropriate because, in fact, it is 

defense support, within my definition of what it does accomplish. 

| The fact of the matter is that the Defense Department has little to 
do or say about the defense-support program, because it is an economic 
program. There is no question about that. 

It is the kind of economic program that endeavors to supplement 
the country’s budget in terms of supporting the forces which we 
require. 

The MAAG has had his say as a member of the country team, as I 
stated before, with respect to the amount of the program, but his say 
is merely advisory to the Ambassador and, in fact, the responsibility 
for that program is the duty of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, taking its policy direction from the State Department. 

Now, I don’t know whether that is responsive to your question. It 
is not a military program. It is an economic program. 

Mr. Corrin. Perhaps we better leave this point with this sugges- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that after you have had a chance to absorb the 
Har dy report and the criticism, then it might be helpful to the com- 
mittee to get at that point, the top attitude, either by way of justifi- 
cation or by way of c onsideration of any changes either in terminology 
or in explanation. 

Mr. Spracur. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the State 
Department did reply in considerable detail to the Hardy report 
comments. The Defense Department did not submit a substantive 
report. We will be glad, if this committee requires, or desires, to 
submit comments on this particular phase of it, which is indicated 
by these five questions. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PRESENTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON THE HARDY Report (H. Rept. No, 1374, 
85TH Conca.) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS), MARCH 4, 1958 


1. The Hardy report, on page 11, includes this statement: ‘Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups abroad have no real part in the selection of projects to be included 
under defense support, or in determining the level of aid (dollar amount) of a 
defense support program for any country for any year.” 

How do you account for the fact that the MAAG’s have not had a greater role 
in the defense support program? 

Answer. The Military Assistance Advisory Groups are responsible for providing 
other members of the country teams with information as to the level of forces 
required and the level of operation to be sustained in host countries in order that 
the economic needs of the military program can be developed. 

In view of the importance of the military objectives and requirements in 
countries receiving military assistance, it is incorrect to say that military con- 
siderations have no real part in the determination of the level of aid. 

However, a MAAG is neither expected nor equipped to make the political and 
economic judgments involved in establishing the level of aid—-namely how much 
the country can devote to the various sections of its economy and level and 
type of outside assistance. These functions insofar as the field is concerned are 
the responsibility of the Embassy and the USOM. It is considered that this is 
a proper division of responsibility for administration of the mutual security 
program, according to the authorities delegated by the President. 
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The detailed content of a defense support program in terms of commodities 
furnished and projects supported is governed by a determination as to the kind 
of assistance that will best achieve the objectives of defense support in the par- 
ticular country. In the majority of instances the relevant considerations in 
such a determination are primarily political and economic in character and, 
therefore, the selection of such projects is usually primarily a responsibility of 
USOM and the Embassy. 

2. (a) Is it clearly understood within the Defense Department that defense 
support is economic assistance? 

(6) Is it necessary that defense support be directly associated with a military 
purpose? 

(c) If so, are the MAAG chiefs so instructed? ‘ 

Answer. (a) It is clearly understood within the Department of Defense 
that, as stated in the presentation materials submitted to the Congress for fiscal 
vear 1958, “‘defense support is that economic assistance which is required in addi- 
tion to any necessary military assistance to make possible or otherwise to secure 
some contribution by that country to the common defense.” 

(b) It is the understanding of the Department of Defense that the fundamental 
concept of defense support is as indicated above and laid down by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the Congress. However, the method of fulfilling this 
purpose is to provide assistance to the general economy of a country. This is not 
limited solely to expenditures which are military in nature. 

(c) MAAG chiefs have been so instructed in their briefings here prior to assum- 
ing their duties. 

3. If the economic elements of defense support were to be eliminated from the 
program, what would be the impact on the military posture of the free world? 

Answer. All of defense support is economic assistance. Eighty percent goes to 
6 countries on the perimeter of the Sino-Soviet bloc—Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Vietnam, Taiwan, and Korea—which maintain about 80 active divisions plus 
naval and air strength. Were it eliminated, the military posture of the free world 
would be drastically affected with the consequent detriment to our own defense 
posture. 

4. Do you believe that the construction of a power or irrigation dam in an 
Asian country might properly be regarded as defense support; that is, it is 
essential to the maintenance of the desired military force levels? 

Answer. The Department of Defense is not qualified to answer this question 
directly, as the answer involves economic and political considerations which are 
the primary responsibility of the Department of State and the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

5. Do you believe that it is possible to separate the military, the economic, 
and the political elements in defense support for a specific country? 

Answer. The concept of defense support which has been enacted and reenacted 
by the Congress has been and is economic assistance to the country itself so that 
it may create and maintain the conditions essential to enable it to make the 
defense contribution which is required in their security and that of our own. 
Consequently, for the most part it is impossible to separate the military, economic, 
and political elements of defense support. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Secretary, you say it is strictly 
an economic program. The main criticism offered in the Hardy 
report is the use of the word “defense.” They think the word 
“defense” should be definitely defined as part of the military setup 
and this should consist of bullets and military trucks and items used 
by the military and not economic aid. 

Many members of the committee feel “defense’’ should be re- 
defined and that it should be labeled an economic program. 

Do you have any suggestion along that line? Do you think the 
bill would be more palatable to the country as a whole or to Members 
of Congress if the words ‘‘defense support’? were removed from the 
bill and this item was redesignated as economic assistance? 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Spracue. I personally feel, Mr. Chairman, that the term 
“defense support” is an accurate description of the program. If you 
confine it to two words and then back it with a definition of what 
defense support was supposed to accomplish. But I don’t want to be 
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stubborn about it. There may be a better way to describe it. If 
there is, I just haven’t thought of it at the moment. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. This has bothered me ever since the 
Hardy subcommittee returned to the Hill this. year. 

The staff has come up with this suggestion: instead of using the 
words “defense support,’ use ‘‘economic support to certain countries 
receiving military assistance.”’ 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Acting Chairman Morean. I yield. 

Mr. Morano. As I understand it, most of the money expended for 
defense support goes into providing uniforms for the soldiers of these 
forces, providing provisions for these forces and so on: is that not so? 

Acting Chairman Moraan. No. 

Mr. Jupp. That was direct forces support. 

Mr. Morano. What was that? 

Mr. Spracur. Only to a small extent, Congressman. 

We made a great effort in the executive branch last vear to try to 
redefine “defense support,” and to separate it into those items which 
had a purely military application. And in so doing, the amount 
that we have requested for defense support last year was divided 
from what it originally had been into two parts. One was that part, 
to assist the countries to support the forces; and the other was that 
part of defense support as originally defined, which was exclusively 
economic. 

But apparently this effort wasn’t particularly successful. The 
problem still exists in the minds of the public and the Congress. 
And I just don’t know a better way to do it than to call it ‘defense 
support,” which is really what it is. 

There are about 6 countries which receive almost 80 percent of the 
defense-support money. Those countries are Taiwan, Korea, Viet- 
nam, Pakistan, Greece, and Turkey. These are all countries which 
are poor, economically; which are supporting forces which they don’t 
have the capability to do without additional economic assistance. 

But there are also other countries which are receiving military as- 
sistance which also receive economic support, which is not defense 
support. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman—— 

Acting Chairman Morcan. You are recognized Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. The point I am trying to make is, when I was asked 
to vote for defense support and the amount in the bill, I think the 
testimony of the Defense Department and the other interested agen- 
cies was to the effect that this money was to be used to be expended 
for uniforms and other items directly related with forces that were 
created or in being. 

Now, if they have departed from that, as you suggest—then the 
term “defense support”—they did not know what it was when they 
presented the case to us. 

That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Spracur. That definition, Mr. Congressman, that you are 
suggesting, is too narrow for what the defense support really does. 
It really makes it possible for the country to pay, house, feed, clothe, 
operate, forces. 

Mr. Morano. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Spracusg. That is correct. 

Mr. Morano. Now, when you go beyond that—— 
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Mr. Spracue. But it doesn’t do it by our giving them the food, 
the pay, the housing. 

Mr. Jupp. The uniforms. 

Mr. Spracue. Et cetera. The United States generates the money 
in the country which goes into its defense budget for the purpose of 
making it possible for the country to do those things, which it other- 
wise would not be able to. 

Mr. Morano. Does that not mean you would have to follow it 
down to its ultimate conclusion to see whether or not the money we 
have given to them has been expended, or at least put in their budget 
by the country and expended in the form that we propose it be 
expended in? 

Mr. Spracue. That is true, and I understand that this happens. 
I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that on this subject, the most com- 
petent witnesses to discuss it would be representatives of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, who know in detail how the 
program works. 

Mr. Morano. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few 
questions. 

You are testifying specifically on the military side of the program? 

Mr. SpraGcue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘Morano. In the year 1958, which authorized the expenditure 
of $1,600,000 for the military program 

Mr. Spracusn. Which year, Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Morano. $1,650 million. 

Mr. Spracus. New funds in the amount of $1,340,000,000 plus a 
$538.8 million reappropriation, for a total of $1,879 million. 

Mr. Morano. That is the 1958 program. 

Mr. Spracue. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. In 1959, you are asking for $1.8 billion? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you have any unexpended, unob- 
ligated funds from the 1958 program? 

Mr. Spracun. We will not have, as far as we know, sir. We 
expect to obligate the major portion of the 1958 program, including 
the reappropriations. We estimate that approximately $25 million 
may be unobligated as of June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Morano. In your opinion, that is the minimum amount that 
is needed to carry forward the purposes and objectives of the Mutual 
Security Act for 1959? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. We will be up here, Mr. Congressman, 
starting Thursday afternoon, and then following on, with the detailed 
presentation on the 1959 program. 

Mr. Morano. I did not know what your testimony was last 
Thursday. I was unfortunately absent. 

Mr. Spracue. We were actually discussing the General Accounting 
reports relating to the program. 

Mr. Morano. Then, to get back to that, the testimony of the 
Comptroller General and his team was that the Defense Department 
had now instituted an internal audit to improve the practices of the 
expenditure of this money. That is so, is it not? 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. On what date was that internal audit instituted? 
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Mr. Spracun. About 4 or 5 weeks ago, and it is being done by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller—Mr. McNeil’s office. 

Mr. Morano. Is that going to be carried forward in the same 
manner that the Defense Department audits its own defense appro- 
priations? 


STATEMENT OF MARKLEY SHAW, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. SHaw. Mr. Congressman, yes. 

The work now being done by Mr. MeNeil’s office regarding the 
internal audit is to plan an audit of the entire military assistance 
program, a comprehensive audit. The work will actually be under- 
taken by representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force internal 
audit organizations under the supervision of Mr. McNeil. But it will 
be exactly the same quality of audit and the same scope of audit as 
the services are constantly subjected to. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara, just a minute. 

The Secretary has prepared some additional answers to your ques- 
tions Jast Thursday. Now, if you have read these, do you want them 
inserted in the record, or do you want to go on and ask some questions 
on his statements? (See pp. 115-116.) 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I regret I have arrived a little late 
and if it is agreeable to the chairman of the committee, I would prefer 
to pass and return a little bit later. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been here but a few minutes, and I have no questions. I 
will yield. 

Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Secretary, last week I asked you about 400 plus 
jet aircraft in Japan, two hundred and something F-86, and two 

undred and something T-—33’s. 

Your answer [security deletion]. 

Acting Chairman Morean. You know this statement is before you. 
Are you reading from it? 

Mr. Piucuer. I just read that part of it, but that is not the question. 

You do not mean [security deletion] F—86 jets are the only jets we 
have of that type in Japan? 

Mr. Spracue. No, sir. 

Mr. Piucuer. If you have [security deletion] I think it was around 
440—but if you have that many jet aircraft over there and only 65 
jet pilots, including test pilots, and instructors, in Japan, why is there 
not more inactive—it looks like 65 from 400 and something shouid 
leave 300 and something that is inactive. 

Mr. Spracusr. Captain Robbins, can you clear up this question? 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. BERTON ROBBINS, JR., USN, REGIONAL 
DIRECTOR, FAR EAST, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Captain Rossrns. In the first place, I don’t believe we have 440 
jet aircraft in the Japanese Forces. 

Mr. Piucuer. In the accounting office we had secret data here last 
week showing [security deletion] F-86D’s and some others. 

Captain Ropsrns. That is the jet program on the cost-sharing 
production program for Japan, and those aircraft have not all been 
assembled and completed. 

Mr. Pitcner. How many F-86’s have been completed in Japan? 

Captain Rogssins. At the present time, I believe approximately 
[security deletion]. 

Mr. Pitcuer. How many T-33’s? 

Captain Rospins. The figure in my mind right now is about 
[security deletion]. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Based on your figure, that is [security deletion], and 
you have not but 65 pilots; that would leave [security deletion]. 

Captain Rossrns. Sixty-five fully qualified jet pilots. We have a 
large number of pilots in Japan who are going through jet training who 
use both the T—33’s and the F-86’s. Those are operational aircraft 
in the training command. 

Mr. Pincuer. In other words, you do not have any surplus jet air- 
craft in Japan, then? 

Captain Rosrins. At the moment, we have something less than 
[security deletion] F-86’s and {security deletion] T—33’s in storage. Of 
the [security deletion] T-33’s and the [security deletion] F-—86’s listed 
in the report, some of those are inactivated because they require 
repairs. 

They are inactivated not because they cannot be used by the training 
command, but because they have suffered damage in the training 
command. 

The majority of the [security deletion] T-33’s and [security deletion] 
F-86’s are at the present moment in storage awaiting additional pilots 
quaiified to use them. 

Mr. Pitcner. What is the cost to the Federal Government of an 
F-86? 

Captain Rosrins. The figure we have [security deletion], which 
works out to about $230,000. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I thought they cost considerably more than that. 

Captain Rorsins. They would, om if they weren’t being made in 
Japan and partly paid for by the Japanese. They would cost con- 
siderably more. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I still cannot see why you have not got a larger sur- 
plus than [security deletion]. You boys are too smart for me. 

I yield. 

Captain Rossins. These figures have been very carefully checked 
out, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. I was thinking about this question, Mr. Chairman, of a 
name for defense support that will say just what it is and won’t mis- 
lead anybody. 
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The gentleman from Connecticut was talking about the definition 
we had when Mr. Struve Hensel occupied your position. It was 
direct forces support that was limited to commodities which wound 
up in the hands or in direct support of a military man. Of course, 
that was modified later. 

Is this what defense support is: “Economic support for military 
purposes,” or purposes ‘for military reasons’’? 

That is, economic support we give to these countries to enable them 
to maintain necessary military establishments—establishments we 
ourselves believe are necessary for them. It is economic support, but 
it is given for military reasons. 

Mr. Morano. Security reasons. 

Mr. Jupp. Security reasons, perhaps. 

Mr. Spracur. You could say perhaps, Mr. Congressman, economic 
assistance to support military budgets. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. Put it “military budgets,” rather than “military 
forces.” I think that is right. That gets away from the idea that 
defense support has to go into the hands or be for the use of a soldier. 

I do think that we ought to be able to come up with a more 
descriptive term, although we probably cannot get two words that 
will adequately describe it. 

Some people in our country think we are trying to slip something 
over on them with the present term, that we are trying to give them 
economic support in military disguise, or vice versa. We are not 
trying to do either, and certainly we can come up with something that 
will be a more accurate description of what we are doing, and why. 

Personally, I think defense support is the most essential aid in the 
whole program. The countries already have an enormous amount 
of military equipment in their hands, and they cannot use it unless 
they have the so-called defense support to keep their forces in being. 
Without it the forces and the governments become demoralized, their 
budgets go sky high, they have local inflation, their populations are 
unhappy and restless and in opposition to their own government, all 
of which defeat our military objectives. 

I wish you would help us on that, and our own staff will work on it 
and maybe we can come up with something satisfactory. 

I have no further questions at this time. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden 

Mr. Setpen. From your observations of this program, Mr. Sprague, 
and having worked with it for sometime now, do you feel that the 
shortcomings in it are originating in the overseas are as, or do you 
think that they are originating on the Washington level? 

Mr. Spracue. I think that the GAO report, while fair in some of its 
criticisms of the programing deficiencies 3 or 4 years ago, is not fair if 
those criticisms relate to the programing procedures in effect today. 

I think that independently of the GAO and in conjunction with the 
GAO, much of the basic criticism has resulted from actions which 
have since been corrected. 

I think you will find in the presentation on the 1959 program that 
this is a much better prepared and a much tighter program than we 
had even last year, which reflected a good many of the changes that 
have been put into effect 

The purpose of the changes is to take the water out of the program, 
and I think that has been accomplished. We now know from experi- 
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ence what these countries need. How fast they use it. We also 
know how fast we can get the material out to them and what their 
spare parts requirements will be. This results in a program which in 
its operation, both from a programing and delivery point of view, is a 
much more efficient program than it has ever been before. This is 
the result of 8 years of experience, only the last 3 or 4 of which have 
been operated on a fairly level basis and not on a crash basis, which 
was the situation when it started and for the first few years during 
the Korean war. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SHUFF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Suurr. I don’t believe that the GAO or we feel that the 
mistakes that have happened or that will happen are singularly 
applicable, either to the field or Washington. Let’s look objectively 
at this program. It is a big as well as a complex enterprise. We are 
dealing with 38 sovereign countries and their peculiarities. It is a 
program that has to be coordinated and integrated, both in the field 
and the country team level with the Ambassador and the ICA man 
and the MAAG Chief. It has to be coordinated and integrated here 
on the same basis. The three services do a large portion of the me- 
chanical part of the work involved in this program. We have as part 
of the program, procurement, delivery, effective use, and it is a big 
undertaking from a management point of view. I would certainly 
not say that more mistakes are happening in the field than are hap- 
peanie right here in Washington. This has been true in the past. 

hen mistakes have been found we have worked very closely with 
the GAO and have made the corrections that make sense. This, I 
think, is as true in the field as it is in Washington, so the answer ‘to 
your question specifically is, I do not think the mistakes can be allo- 
cated specifically either to the field or to W ashington. I think we 
share the burden equally. 

Mr. Se.pen. In other words, mistakes have been made in both 
places but they have also been tightened up in both places? 

Mr. Suurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. Is there anything that we could do in writing mutual 
security legislation that would be helpful in tightening up this program, 
that would be helpful to the Defense Department in taking more of 
the water out of it? 

Mr. Spracue. I myself have no specific suggestions as to how the 
committee could insert in the legislation provisions which would 
make it possible to tighten up the operation of the program. That 
is pretty much a managerial function, and we are doing all we can. 
We will continue to improve it. I think that the same arguments 
that applied in the past would apply with equal weight in the future 
for continuing authorization by the authorizing committees. 

I made a trip around the world last fall, on the military assistance 
program, and I noted the great difficulty encountered by virtue of the 
fact that the country itself docs not know, oftentimes, what the United 
States is going to be able to do in the military assistance program at 
the time it has to prepare its own defense budget. 
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For instance, last fall, we received the final appropriation from the 
Congress early in September. It represented a reduction in our 
original request and required a refinement and revision of the program. 

Therefore, we were not able to get out to the field a final fiscal 
year 1958 program until November. Currently they were preparing, 
or had been in the process of preparing their 1959 programs. The 
governments of these countries did not know when they prepared 
their fiscal 1959 programs what their 1958 program was. This 
makes it very, very difficult for them and it makes it an almost 
impossible job for the MAAG’s. 

Mr. Sevpen. Could I interrupt you there and ask you another 
question? If funds for military aid were placed in the Defense budget 
and separated from the economic aid, would that be helpful? 

Mr. Spracur. This was the recommendation that the executive 
branch made to the Congress for the 1958 program, and I still think 
that the reasons for it were valid. We did not do it for the 1959 
program because the Congress, in its wisdom, indicated it didn’t 
think it desirable for that to be done. I still think it is a valid request. 

Mr. SeLpEN. In other words, there is something definite that we 
can do in this committee that would be helpful in the administration 
of the military assistance program. 

Mr. SpraGue. Yes, sir, because we could do the same kind of 
planning in the military assistance program that our own military 
planners are able to do for our own forces. After all, whatever we 
say about the military assistance program, it is an integral part of 
our own defensive seiup and it ought to be operated on the same basis. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Sexpen. I yield. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible for 
us to have from Mr. Sprague a list of those things which have been 
very much improved. It is hard for us to dig it all out, especially 
when an amateur is digging. 

Mr. Spraaus. I might say this, Mr. Chairman—and I am proud 
of the job that was done on this, and I would like to point it out to 
the committee—that the 49 questions we got last Wednesday night, 
through the efforts of a good many people working over the weekend, 
have now been answered and are before you. I don’t suppose you 
want us to go through them question by question, but they are 
available as a part of the record and many of them are on an un- 
classified basis. 

Mrs. Bouton. Do they contain the information I want? 

Mr. Sprague. I think they do in large part. 

Acting Chairman Morean. We are going to ask to have that in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Jupp. It is marked secret. 

Acting Chairman MoraGan. We are going to submit this entire 
record back to the Department of Defense and GAO and have it 
declassified before any of it is released. 

Mrs. Bouron. Will that be at the very end of the hearings? 

Acting Chairman Moraan. As | have announced before, the tran- 
script will be released as fast as possible to the press for use 48 hours 
later. The questions and the answers will be included and should 
be available in a few days. 
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Mrs. Botton. Sometimes we are right up against it, Mr. Chairman. 
I was, over the weekend at home and couldn’t reply to perfectly 
simple questions, not knowing what material might be considered 


secret. 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman, actually, the flyleaf is marked ‘‘secret’’ 
because it indicates there is secret information in the booklet. As 
you leaf through, the first question is unclassified. 

Mrs. Boron. Does it say so? 

Mr. Sxrvurr. It isn’t marked with a classification, so, therefore, 
it is unclassified. Each question is classified or unclassified as the 
answer to it demands. I think you will find as you leaf through 
that there are a good many of them that are unclassified. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PRESENTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BY THE 
HovsEe Foreicn Arrarrs CoMMITTEE RELATING TO THE REPORTS OF THE 
GENERAL AccoUNTING OFFICE ON THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


(Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs— 
February 25, 1958) 


1. (a) Have existing force objectives been established for purposes other than 
as a basis for budgetary estimates? 

(b) Have any of our force objectives been established in order to stimulate 
greater effort on the part of the nation to which they apply? 

(c) Have annual requests for military aid funds been based primarily on 
established force objectives, or have they been adjusted to take into account 
shortages of manpower and local financing? 

Answer. (a) Yes. The primary purpose of force objectives is to establish 
forces considered desirable in each allied country to support United States stra- 
tegic concepts. Such objectives are termed “strategic force objectives’ and 
represent objectives of United States policy to be attained either by the unilateral 
efforts of the country in question, or by United States aid, or a combination of 
the two. Some of the forces included in the strategic force objectives receive 
grant aid but many units only receive assistance through military sales. 

(b) No. Force objectives are not established to stimulate greater effort on 
the part of the nation to which they apply. Strategie force objectives are estab- 
lished on the basis of military need, considering United States objectives and 
strategy. Where commitments or base rights are involved, force objectives are 
established, if possible, to gain maximum military advantage for the United 
States. This means that where the United States must provide grant aid for 
these purposes, we endeavor to channel this grant aid into type forces which can 
further United States military strategy even though such units might not be 
considered an essential part of strategic force objectives. 

(c) Annual requests for military aid funds are based on established force objec- 
tives taking into account capabilities of the recipient countries to absorb, utilize, 
and maintain effectively the equipment to be provided. In many cases there is 
a priority military requirement but, because the recipient country is unable to 
provide the necessary manpower or local financing, these requirements are not 
programed. The executive branch is placing increasing emphasis on the deter- 
mination of country capabilities in planning its military assistance programs. 

2. The GAO commented in its covering letter to the Italian report that an 
Operations Research Office report had suggested that some of the so-called M plus 
30 divisions might not be ready within 30 days following the opening of hostilities. 

(a) Was this Operations Research Office report available to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

(b) Did they take any action on the Operations Research Office study? 

Answer. The Operations Research Office report was available to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and considered among other data in their overall considerations of 
the military assistance programs. 

3. The March 31, 1957, report on Turkey by the GAO states that band instru- 
ments, water coolers, executive swivel chairs, and numerous other luxury or 
seemingly nonessential items were programed for the Turkish armed forces. 

(a) What was the justification for the Defense Department’s having programed 
each of these items? 
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(b) Do we program similar items for other countries? 

(c) If this programing action was unjustified, what corrective action has been 
taken? 

Answer. Yes; some seemingly nonessential items have been delivered to the 
Turkish armed forces. 

(a) The band instruments were provided from United States stocks to equip 
the Turkish Air Force band. The Turkish Army and Navy already had bands 
and this program was a great boost to morale for the Turkish Air Force. With 
respect to water coolers and executive swivel chairs and most of the other items, 
they were included as part of a package for the equipping of hospitals for the 
Turkish armed forces. In this connection careful consideration goes into the 
determination of supplies and equipment required to establish a medical or repair 
facility and in many cases it would be more expensive to break down sets of 
equipment and repackage them than to go ahead with the shipment of a United 
States standard group or subgroup of equipment. 

(b) Normally for countries whose economic development far exceeds conditions 
in Turkey, we do not program items other than basic armaments. 

(c) Every effort is being made to insure that future programs will not contain 
seemingly nonessential items. However, no effort is currently under way to 
prepare a worldwide forbidden list because in places such as Turkey some items 
would be essential while the same items in more developed countries would 
obviously be extravagant. A situation may again arise where air conditioners, 
for example, or certain expensive and specialized space heaters may be required 
in order that delicate instruments may be torn down for repair and adjustment 
under conditions which protect and insure the effectiveness of delicate, expensive 
mechanisms. The development of a list could not be a substitute for judgment. 

4. It would appear from the GAO reports that there have been instances where 
MAAG personnel had inadequate knowledge of their functions under the military 
assistance program. 

What steps had DOD taken in order to insure adequate preparation for MAAG 
personnel? 

Answer. For the specific purpose of providing MAAG personnel with a better 
knowledge of their functions and responsibilities, DOD has directed establishment 
of a MAAG training program. This program will consist of a formal 4-week 
course in Washington, D. C., for approximately 1,000 key personnel annually, 
to be given just prior to their departure for MAAG duty overseas. A self-study 
packet on the country and MAAG operations will also be provided to all personnel 
upon receipt of orders, to be followed by orientation conducted in the country 
under MAAG auspices. Strong emphasis is being placed at all echelons of com- 
mand to insure proper selection and training of personnel. 

5. Would the administration of the program be improved by increasing the 
number of Americans overseas, particularly in auditing, control, and insnecticn? 

Answer. It is not believed that additional personnel would materially increase 
the effectiveness of military assistance program administration. The improve- 
ments in the administration of the program acknowledged in the Comotroller 
General's report have not been nor will be attributable to increased manpower 
but rather to increased experience and the attention being focused on program 
administration at both the field and Washington levels. The indigenous training 
program in all areas of receiving—warehousing, inspection, and distribution—is 
producing both trained end aveileble supply personnel and, perhaps more im- 
portant, the recognition and acceptance on the part of the countries involved of 
the need for accurate and uniform records, reports, and controls. As a result of 
this on-the-job training program, MAAG personnel can concentrate on other 
problem areas, such as the development of various usage factors and other man- 
agement tools. As these tools build up in number and quality the audit-control 
and inspection functions become more thorough in execution by the available 
personnel. 

6. Are there any nations which accept our military aid primarily in order to 
qualify for economic assistance under defense support? 

Answer. To the best of our knowledge, no. 

The Department of Defense has never heard of a case in which a country was 
motivated to accept military aid or to agree to military force objectives for the 
primary purpose of qualifying for economic assistance under the defense support 
program. Any country which did so must have acted in ignorance of the nature 
of United States economic aid programs and of the economic effects of the mainte- 
nance of military forces. 

In the first place, it is not necessary for a country to enter into a military assist- 
ance agreement with the United States in order to qualify for United States eco- 
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nomic assistance. This was particularly true at the time military assistance 
agreements were made. ‘Defense support’”’ was the term used at that time to 
define economic aid to countries receiving military assistance, but development 
assistance was then available on both a grant and loan basis to countries not 
eligible for military assistance. Economic assistance today is provided through 
a number of different programs, including the Development Loan Fund, the special 
assistance program, Public Law 480 programs, the technical assistance program, 
and the defense support program. Only for the last-mentioned type of economic 
aid is there a relationship between the country’s need for economic help to support 
military forces and the level of United States economic assistance. 

In the second place, the maintenance of military forces imposes a drain on the 
economic resources of any country. This drain is particularly heavy in the case 
of underdeveloped countries. The economic assistance under the defense support 
program is intended primarily to assist the economies of underdeveloped countries 
in such a fashion as to enable them to meet the heavy costs of requirements for 
defense. It follows that normally there is little or no net economic gain to the 
country resulting from such assistance, since the increased resources provided are 
sates to carrying the increased burden involved in the maintenance of military 
orces. 

7. (a) Would it be possible to reduce the dollar outlay for military assistance 
if more strenuous efforts were made to secure the recovery of excess equipment? 

(b) If spare-parts deficiencies were overcome and equipment that has already 
been delivered were properly maintained and effectively utilized, would it be 
possible to reduce the dollar appropriations for military aid this year? 

Answer. (a) The Department of Defense has already taken steps to recapture 
excess equipment where this is feasible. However, it must be recognized that 
much of this equipment is no longer needed elsewhere; much of it is not econom- 
ically repairable, and the costs of recovery and transportation will, in many cases, 
be excessive. Therefore, significant reductions in future cost by use of these 
excesses to meet requirements cannot be anticipated. 

(6) The program this year does not contain items being supplied to replace 
those already on hand which are unserviceable due to spare-parts deficiencies or 
improper maintenance. On the contrary, the policy of the Department of Defense 
precludes provision of additional equipment where that already provided is not 
being utilized or cared for properly. Overcoming spare-parts deficiencies and 
improper maintenance of equipment on hand would not reduce the appropriations 
being requested this year. 

8. [Security deletion.] 

9. [Security deletion.] 

10. (a) How do the deliveries of electronics to Spain compare to deliveries to 
our own forces in the United States? 

(6) What corrective actions have been taken to insure improvement in this 
area? 

Answer. (a) Delivery of electronics items compares favorably with deliveries to 
our own forces. There is a lead time of 18 to 24 months from new procurement, 
whether programed for Spanish or United States units. 

(6) Substantial improvements have been made in the case of items available 
from service stocks. Deliveries from new procurement have been accelerated to 
the extent possible in light of production capabilities and increasing military and 
civilian demands. 

11. The GAO in its report of March 31, 1957 (p. 14), stated that ‘no estimates 
have been developed of the aggregate long-range costs of equipping, maintaining, 
and modernizing Allied military forces.’’ 

(a) To what extent has the Department of Defense developed such estimates 
for our own Military Establishment? 

(b) If such estimates have been established for the Department of Defense, 
what has been your experience as to their validity; in other words, how valuable 
are they? 

Answer. This question is not within the purview of the military assistance 
program administered by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Inter- 
national Security Affairs. 

12. (a) Is it regular practice under the military assistance program to store 
equipment for Reserve divisions which have only a cadre on active duty? 

(6) Is rotation of the equipment necessary in order to maintain its utility; 
in other words, does the equipment have to be used periodically? 

(c) Does the United States follow the practice of storing equipment for its own 
Reserve units? 
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Answer. (a) The military assistance program does provide equipment for 
Reserve divisions and other units which have only a cadre on active duty. How- 
ever, this is done only in cases where the Reserve unit is able to mobilize, in the 
event of war, in time to be of significant combat effectiveness. The later the 
mobilization day of such a unit, the lower the priority of providing its equipment. 
Where such equipment is supplied it serves in the dual capacity as equipment for 
training centers and schools. 

(b) For some types of equipment (e. g., tanks and motor transport vehicles) 
periodic use is necessary in order to maintain its utility. For other types (e. g., 
small arms, artillery) long-term storage without periodic use has no appreciable 
effect. For equipment that requires periodic use, such use is required as a requisite 
for its provision and retention. In general, recipient countries meet our require- 
ments in this respect. 

(c) The practice of storing equipment for Reserve units with periodic use of 
those items which require it is followed by the United States Armed Forces, 

13. [Security deletion.] 

14. [Security deletion.] 

15. The GAO report on Pakistan noted that the military assistance which has 
been programed for that country is beyond the country’s ability to maintain and 
support financially. This conclusion is based in part according to testimony of 
the Comptroller General on MAAG reports. 

If these conclusions were available to the Department of Defense, why was 
nothing done to reduce the Pakistani program? 

What considerations entered into the failure to accept those conclusions? 

Answer. A costing study is now under way by a United States survey team, 
collaborating with the Pakistan Government, in an effort to obtain a more real- 
istic alinement of defense costs with total resources. As long as it is in the 
United States security interests that Pakistan maintain an adequate defense 
establishment and such establishment exceeds the indigenous capability of the 
country to support it, the United States must continue to provide the assistance 
required. The cost of such assistance is, of course, a mere fraction of the expense 
that would be entailed in the establishment of a United States garrison in the 
area. 

16. [Security deletion.] 

17. [Security deletion.] 

18. [Security deletion.]} 

19. The GAO reports are critical of the spare parts management in the military 
assistance program. 

(a) Why was this situation allowed to develop? 

(b) What steps have been taken to correct it ' 

Answer. (a) At the outset of the MAP, since most recipients had inadequate 
logistical systems, the only experience available was that of the United States 
Armed Forces and spare parts programing was based on this experience. It was 
recognized that United States experience and practices did not apply, and in many 
cases could not be applied, to foreign armed forces. However, it took time to 
develop the experience factors upon which to base sound programs and procedures 
for foreign armed forces and systems. 

(b) The Department of Defense has adopted the policy of providing spare parts 
under MAP only on the basis of actual consumption in the recipient country. 
Where this is not possible due to inability in the country to maintain the necessary 
records, spare parts requirements are calculated on the basis of consumption in 
other countries having similar equipment and similar operating conditions. We 
are continuing to press for the maintenance in each country of accurate records 
reflecting actual consumption and, wherever necessary, we are providing assistance 
in the form of adequate systems. 

In countries where spare parts on hand are in excess of the stockage requirement, 
additional spare parts are not supplied and the country is required to use these 
excess stocks to meet their maintenance requirements. 

Undelivered spare parts programs are reviewed continually and adjusted on the 
basis of actual requirements calculated from the latest available consumption data. 
Additional spare parts are not programed unless these calculations show that the 
values already programed are inadequate. 

The requirements for initial issue spare parts, which are those that accompany 
a new end item to establish an initial stockage, are being reviewed constantly to 
insure that these issues are needed and that the quantities provided are not exces- 
sive. Asaresult of these reviews, we have been able to reduce the number of cases 
in which such issues are necessary and the amounts of spare parts provided when 
an initial issue is required. 
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The Department of Defense is now endeavoring to establish regional spare parts 
management programs in Europe. By centralizing stockage and control on an 
international basis, considerable improvement in spare parts management and sig- 
nificant reductions in costs to the United States are anticipated. A similar pro- 
gram under United States control only has been instituted in the Far East and 
is being expanded as rapidly as conditions permit. 

20. The GAO statement on France indicates that there is confusion as to the 
French division structure and that continued deliveries on the basis of United 
States tables of organization and equipment will create excesses in the French 
Army. 

(a) Why has this situation been permitted to continue? 

(b) Is there any prospect of an immediate resolution of the problem? 

Answer. (a) There is no confusion as to the French divisional structure within 
the minds of the military authorities. France, like ourselves, has been experi- 
menting with new types of organization suitable for atomic war. It is no more 
valid to assume that a future organization will create excesses any more than 
to assume that it will create shortages. They have not adopted a new type of 
organization and therefore equipment is issued on tables of equipment for a 
standard division. The French have also adopted a task force organization for 
those divisions in Algeria which are designed to carry out the temporary missions 
there. 

(b) Equipment problems can best be corrected when the French forces return 
from North Africa and are reconstituted as NATO units. 

21. [Security deletion.] 

22. [Security deletion.] 

23. [Security deletion.] 

24. What can the United States Government and what can the Congress do in 
order t6 improve the efficiency and honesty of recipient nations? 

Answer. In fairness to countries receiving United States military assistance it 
should be said that it is the rule, not the exception, among them that honesty of 
public officials is above reproach, and that government operations are generally 
conducted efficiently. 

It is recognized that, in a program of the magnitude of the military assistance 
program, for which earlier governmental operations were able to give little in the 
way of precedent or guidelines, the development of an absolutely satisfactory 
system of effiicency must necessarily be progressive and cumulative. Each year 
we have seen notable improvements in the administration of the program. It 
will be appreciated that we cannot exercise exactly the same degree of supervision 
and control over the administration of the military assistance program by sovereign 
states with whom we deal as we can over our own administration of it. This 
does not mean that we do not effect the improvements; it means only that to do so 
requires greater patience, tact, and continuous attention to our relations with 
recipient governments. In this we have also made constant advances from 
year to year. 

One of the most effective ways in which this is being done is by means of the 
trainee program, which last year brought to the United States more than 14,000 
persons from 40 countries for careful, extensive training. This program, during 
its operation, has proved to be highly beneficial. We know that its benefits have 
improved administration, but also that it has gone far beyond this aspect, and 
has done much to instill in trainees a sense of pride and responsibility in the larger 
meaning of their work which will endure permanently. 

Other significant steps have been taken to increase efficiency, such as a program 
which will set up a NATO-wide system of spare-parts management, including 
in due course maintenance, procurement, and related matters. Moves are under- 
way to further standardize weapons and equipment in the NATO area, and other 
steps are being considered, aimed at coordination in certain defense operations. 
Accounting methods are constantly being improved, to facilitate more accurate 
checking with recipient nations. The benefits of our experience are passed on to 
recipients for adoption by them. 

In the Far East steps have been taken to centralize and standardize repair and 
rebuild operations. In all countries the Department of Defense, through its 
Military Assistance Advisory Groups or other appropriate representatives, con- 
tinually work with recipient governments toward the improvement of efficiency 
of use and administration. 

In some parts of the Far East the issue of honesty has arisen, notably in 
pilferage of equipment supplied under the military assistance program. In a few 
cases, charges have been made of irregularity within administrative channels. 
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Pilferage, where it has occurred, has been vigorously dealt with through our 
channels with recipients. It receives constant attention as a problem; we have 
cut back on consumables and established increased annual requirements on re- 
cipient countries to undertake the supply of a larger percentage of the support 
of consumable items. A serious underlying cause of pilferage is undoubtedly 
the marked poverty common to the areas affected. It will probably be effectively 
eliminated only when economic conditiofs of these areas improve to a level ap- 
proaching reasonable stability. Congressional action supporting economic 
programs to assist them toward this goal will constitute an effective means of 
alleviating the genuine and deep-rooted problem of poverty. 

25. How far should we go in order to attain our security interests at the expense 
of other United States interests such as developing effective democratic govern- 
ments in the recipient nations? ; 

Answer. The United States should take all measures necessary and appropriate 
to insure its security interests, realizing that the security, as well as the promise 
of development, economically, politically, and socially of other free world coun- 
tries depends heavily upon the continued security of this country. 

The choice we must make, however, is happily not between the two simple 
alternatives of security, on the one hand, or democratic institutions on the other. 
In most recipient countries there already dves flourish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. It is true that the forms of democracy are not always exactly those which 
have developed under Anglo-American concepts; and in some countries, especially 
the newer nations, the degree of progress is notably less than in our own. But 
real problems in this respect are limited to a minorty of recipient countries. In 
these instances we are confronted with the need to determine the most probable 
ways by which we can help to assure the maximum achievement of our mutual 
interests. 

The first consideration must necessarily be to insure that the recipient countries 
do not fall into the Communist fold. Should that occur, we should then have lost 
all opportunity to advance either security or democratic interests. But if they 
remain outside the Communist sphere, we can help them to do many things which 
are necessary to gradually develop effective democratic government in areas 
where it does not now fully flourish. Many obstacles, such as the lack of prepara- 
tion of the people through poverty, illiteracy, and attitudes foreign to our concept 
of democracy, still hold over from previous eras and can only be gradually over- 
come. These obstacles can be successfully met in time; but only if the continued 
security of the United States and the free world are assured. If, on the other 
hand, we were to insist upon effective democratic government as we know it, as a 
condition precedent to our aid, it is highly likely that neither the security nor 
democratic institutions would be vouchsafed. The threat of communism, alive 
and aggressive as it is, shows all too clearly the Communist determination to 
move in on any front, if given the opportunity. 

There are many evidences, as in Cartoane, Japan, and the Philippines, that the 
example of the United States, shown by the offering of our assistance and visibly 
demonstrated by United States personnel in recipient countries and to trainees 
brought here, is already having marked and favorable effect among recipient 
countries throughout the free world. There is every reason to believe that this 
process will continue to be successful, and that it is in fact the most realistic and 
effective means of influencing favorably the trend toward democratic development 
among countries whose experience in democracy is more limited than our own. 

26. Does the Department of Defense have any comments on the GAO recom- 
mendation that the programing responsibilities be clarified within the Department 
of Defense? 

Answer. It is believed that the programing responsibilities have now been more 
completely clarified within the Department of Defense. The most recent assign- 
ment of responsibilities for military assistance within the Department of Defense 
is contained in a directive issued on July 22, 1957 (DOD Directive 5132.3). This 
directive assigns to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) responsibility, uader - 
the policy direction of the Secretary of Defense, for all military-assistance activities 
of the Department of Defense. In carrying out this responsibility, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (ISA) directs and supervises military assistance programing, 
including the development, preparation, refinement, and control of programs. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) issues instructions and programing 
guidance to the military departments, the unified commands, and the MAAG’s, 
and supervises the activities of these agencies in program development. 

27. [Security deletion.] 
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28. The Comptroller General in his discussion of long-range programs in his 
March 31, 1957, report recommended (p. 15) that the United States could conduct 
tentative negotiations to secure maximum contributions by the recipients and as 
benchmarks of achievements. 

(a) To what extent should the United States go in revealing such long-range 
objectives to the recipient country? 

(b) Isn’t it quite probable that if the size and scope of the programs were to 
be revealed in dollars and cents to the recipient nation the failure to carry through 
on the part of the United States would have unfortunate results? 

(c) Why could not the United States Government exert greater efforts in order 
to secure firmer agreements as to the contributions to be made by the recipient 
nations and why could we not require as a condition precedent to further aid the 
honest fulfillment of these agreements by*¢the recipient nations? 

Answer. (a) The extent to which the United States should go in revealing 
long-range objectives concerning military assistance to recipient countries should 
vary with the country or area concerned. In the case of NATO countries, for 
example, the character of our alliance is such that it necessitates a considerable 
disclosure of United States long-range objectives, which in many respects parallel 
those of our allies. As partners in NATO, the countries therefore know a good 
deal about our objectives. To a considerable degree this is also true with SEATO 
countries. On the other hand, there are some countries in which this cannot or 
should not be so, because of a much less intimate relationship with them. 

Other considerations affecting the question involve United States security 
Important elements of our long-range objectives are covered by classified policy 
of the National Security Council or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Other limitations 
are pressed upon us by the necessity of securing annual congressional appropria- 
tions and authorizations, which place a limitation upon expressions of objectives 
which lead to commitments. Still other considerations, such as the tendency of 
recipient countries to rigidly interpret our statements as commitments, would 
tend to limit our flexibility in accommodating United States policy to rapidly 
shifting Soviet tactics, and technological, political, economic, and other changes 
in world conditions. 

All these factors make it advisable to limit United States statements of long- 
term objectives to broad expressions, subject to protective caveats, but to vary 
them according to our relationship with the recipient country or area. Under 
existing practice, responsible government authorities do receive appropriate 
information with proper safeguards and under the limitations noted above. 

(b) In some instances, consistent with the limits outlined in (a) above, it is 
useful to discuss our long-range objectives in very general terms with recipient 
countries, to provide a mutual basis for cooperation in attaining our common 
goals. It is probable, however, that disclosure of the size and scope of United 
States programs, if made in dollars and cents materially in advance of congres- 
sional approval and implementation of the program, might be interpreted by 
recipient countries as United States. commitments. Such disclosures would 
adversely affect the program and our relations in the event that we did not follow 
through in detail on programs as tentatively planned. As a result of our action, 
the recipient countries would most likely make budgetary, military, and other 
national plans, assuming our tentative programs to be commitments. Many 
countries have already experienced considerable difficulty, politically and finan- 
cially, in consequence of progressively reduced American assistance. If we were 
to make formal, precise promises substantially in advance, to encourage a partic- 
ular degree of exertion by the recipient country, and therefore to shift heavier 
burdens of maintenance or equipment costs on them by failure to follow through 
as tentatively planned, our entire relationship would suffer, to the serious detriment 
of the United States. 

(c) It is relevant to recall that section 142 (a) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
already provides that no assistance shall be furnished to any nation under that 
title unless such nation shall have agreed to make the full contribution permitted 
by all its resources to the development and maintenance of its own defensive 
strength and the defensive strength of the free world. Recipient nations are mak- 
ing a conscientious effort to fulfill their agreements. 

in the development of each year’s military assistance program the economic 
resources and contributions of recipient countries are painstakingly taken into 
account in arriving at country military assistance programs. The process is con- 
tinually under review and, in conjunction with the other measures and refinements 
in our procedures, is becoming increasingly effective in achieving maximum safe 
country efforts. 
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It must not be overlooked, however, that under our MAP bilateral agreements 
our Government is not firmly committed to furnish specific amounts of assistance. 
Consequently it is difficult, on the basis of the bilaterals alone, to ask for long- 
term, specific commitments from the other parties in terms of monetary outlay, 
if we are not doing so ourselves. On the other hand, there are effective means 
open to us, which have been employed when necessary, such as holding up pro- 
graming action for failure of a country to render satisfactory performance. This is 
probably as effective a lever as any. 

In some areas our concern is that the recipient countries are devoting too much, 
rather than too little, of their resources to defense, considering always the pressing 
need for maximum economic strength to resist Communist inroads. 

In Europe, where the economic strength of recipient nations is strongest and 
justifies the fullest contribution, the United States, along with other NATO 
countries, annually engages in a searching multilateral examination of each 
country’s contribution, which it must justify to all members. This process has 
been highly successful in bringing pressure to bear on each country, and is without 
— far more effective than single-handed pressure exerted by the United States 
alone. 

29. [Security deletion.] 

30. There may be some justification for having force goals which exceed the 
performance or even the capability of a particular country. It may be even 
desirable on occasion to program in excess of the actual performance of the 
recipient. Why should equipment actually be delivered, however, to a country 
that does not have either the men or the money to use it? 

Answer. As a general rule, equipment should not be delivered to a country 
that does not have the capability of using it. However, sometimes it is more 
economical to store material temporarily in the country rather than hold it up 
in the United States. Example: Aircraft in Japan awaiting training of pilots. 
There are also a few instances where, although the country is unable to make 
use of the equipment in peacetime, the military requirement to have the equip- 
ment available at the outbreak of hostilities demands its delivery as an over- 
riding priority military requirement; in these cases it is necessary, of course, to 
insure that the country has the capability of utilizing the equipment properly 
should hostilities occur. In some cases it may be necessary to deliver equipment 
when it is known that the country cannot utilize same. This occurs when the 
country insists upon delivery in connection with commitments. Under such 
circumstances the United States has no other recourse. 

31. [Security deletion.] 

32. The Comptroller General found that the MAAG’s frequently did not 
adjust their programs to a recipient nation’s ability to maintain and utilize the 
equipment already furnished. 

(a) Does the Department of Defense program for additional deliveries before 
the recipient nation has utilized equipment previously delivered? 

(6) Are the 5,000 unserviceable vehicles in Turkey being replaced with service- 
able vehicles so as to maintain the country’s military capability? 

Answer. (a) Every effort is made to phase delivery of equipment in accordance 
with the recipient’s capability to receive, utilize, and maintain. 

The DOD programing guidance prohibits the programing of additional equip- 
ment unless the recipient country has demonstrated adequate utilization and 
maintenance or can specifically justify a forecast of better performance. 

(b) The unserviceable vehicles in Turkey are being replaced at a carefully 
regulated rate. This rate is being weighed, on a priority basis, against remaining 
deficiencies in initial vehi¢ular equipment in Turkey and against Turkey’s capa- 
bility to maintain and utilize them. Completion of both actions is necessary to 
establish and maintain Turkey’s military capability at an acceptable level in this 
field. 

33. The GAO found that insufficient efforts had been made to secure the 
return of items no longer needed for the purpose for which furnished (GAO 
statement, p. 13). 

(a) How far should the United States go in pressing for the return of excesses? 

(b) Are there any situations where international political considerations 
preclude pushing to the fullest extent for the return of excess equipment under the 
excess and redistributable property agreements required by law? 

(c) The Congress has required the execution of agreements for the return of 
excess equipment as a condition precedent to the furnishing of military assistance. 
Why should not this mandate be carried out in the most vigorous fashion possible? 

Answer. (a) To the extent that political and economic considerations permit, 
the United States should insist upon the return of MAP equipment which is no 
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longer needed for the purpose for which furnished, provided this equipment can 
be economically used to fill other requirements. 

(b) An outright refusal to return excess equipment no longer needed for the 
purpose for which furnished would be extremely unlikely. Much more likely are 
those instances where the recipient country would not agree that the equipment 
was in fact excess to its requirements and would not accept the United States 
definition of ‘‘excess.’?’ While situations might arise where it would not be 
consistent with broader political objectives of United States foreign policy to 
insist upon the return of equipment defined in our terms as ‘‘excess,” we are not 
aware of any such situations at present. 

(c) Agreements for the return of excesses should be observed by recipient 
countries and the United States should generally insist that these agreements be 
adhered to. Of course, the desirability of pressing for such return must be 
weighed in relation to the following factors: (a) Whether the excess equipment is 
economically worth recovering in terms of its condition, (6) whether other require- 
ments for it exist, (c) whether a net value will accrue to the United States after 
costs of transportation and other recovery costs have been considered, and, 
finally, (d) whether such action would be consistent with the achievement of 
broader objectives of United States foreign policy. 

Arrangements for the return of excesses have been made as required by section 
511 (c) of the Mutual Security Act. 

34. The Comptroller General has recommended that long-range programs be 
established and has made detailed recommendations in his March 31, 1957, 
report on this score. 

(a) Does the Department of Defense agree with the Comptroller General’s 
recommendations? 

(b) What specific steps have been taken to meet those recommendations? 

(c) What additional steps remain to be taken? 

Answer. (a) The Department of Defense concurs with the desirability of 
developing long-range programs, and in fact does do this. Each year the programs 
developed by the Defense Department are based on requirements for several 
years ahead. However, the world situation being dynamic, it is not possible to 
arrive at firm estimates of the total cost to the United States of supporting 
approved force objectives. Requirements change rapidly as does the political 
and economic situation in each of the some 40 countries with which we deal in 
the military assistance program. Furthermore, costs of military equipment 
change from time to time depending on source of procurement, age of equipment, 
and many other factors, making long-range cost estimates of only limited value. 

(b) Despite the limitations inherent in making useful long-range cost esti- 
mates, efforts have been made in this direction. In 1955 and early 1956 the 
United States European agencies team studies of specific countries were designed 
to develop total requirements and their costs. Similar studies were made for 
several countries in the Far East and the Prochnow Committee made studies 
of several country programs at the National Security Council level. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has initiated a special study to analyze the military-economic 
relationship of force objectives in underdeveloped countries. 

The DOD programing guidance already provides for summarizing the esti- 
mated cost to the United States for all recipient countries for several years 
ahead. It also provides for the careful evaluation of country capabilities and 
the priority for accomplishing the varied programs. The programing process 
last year included an evaluation by the country team of capabilities against 
requirements. This procedure is being further refined in the guidance to be 
issued this spring. 

(c) Further refinement is required and country teams must be better trained 
in this technique. Such training is one of the aims of the MAAG orientation 
course for MAP field personnel currently being set up. 

35. The GAO referred to a situation in Turkey where vehicles were programed 
and radios for the vehicles were also programed. The vehicles were deleted from 
the program, but the radios were left in. 

(a) Why, and how did this happen? 

(b) What steps have been taken to prevent a recurrence? 

Answer. The March 31, 1957, GAO report on Turkey states (middle of p, 16 
that ‘“‘A number of radio sets were recommended for deletion or substitution 
because * * * armored personnel carriers for which certain of the radios were 
intended were not included in the approved program.’ The radios were left in, 
but not for long, and were subsequently deleted in accordance with the recom- 


mendation. 
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(a) The radios are listed separately inasmuch as any given radio set can be 
installed in a number of different types of vehicles and most vehicles can receive 
a number of different types of radio sets. Thus the deletion of vehicles and radio 
sets was not simultaneous. 

(b) Programers will continue to make careful check of ancillary equipment 
when adding or deleting major items of equipment during the course of normal 
program adjustments. 

36. The GAO referred to several instances in Turkey where program changes 
were occasioned by the lack of a balanced program; that is, those responsible for 
the programing had included items in the program which were not needed and 
had left out items which were needed. 

How did this occur, and what corrective measures have been taken? 

Answer. Every effort is made to achieve a balanced program. During the 
course of program reviews, certain changes must be made because of changed 
priorities, availability of equipment, or other considerations. Although Turkey 
enjoys a very high priority for equipment, many other forces, including our own, 
have demands on the military departments. As items are produced and if 
shipping is available, it is obviously better to deliver equipment rather than pro- 
viding warehouse space here in the States. Although a program may be un- 
balanced for any one year, subsequent programing provides a balance. When- 
ever a MAAG, or any other agency, can demonstrate that delivery schedules 
should be altered, DOD will continue to make program adjustments where possible 
in the light of worldwide demands on the military departments. 

37. Why had no internal audit been established for the military assistance 
program prior to the General Accounting Office reports? 

Answer. The military assistance program utilizes the facilities and organiza- 
tions of the military departments for the procurement and delivery of equipment 
and supplies to our allies. The procurement policy and procedures in each of the 
military departments are, and have been, subject to audit by the audit agency of 
the particular military department. On October 4, 1954, specific audit responsi- 
bility was assigned the military departments serving as executive agents for the 
military assistance program by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
In addition to this arrangement, the operations have regularly been inspected by 
Officials of the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
staffs of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the unified com- 
mand organizations. Although these inspections are not classified as accounting 
audits, they have, in fact, been audits of performance and compliance with policy 
and regulations. 

On December 30, 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
authorized the formation of an audit committee composed of representatives of 
each of the three service audit agencies and members of his audit policy staff. The 
committee is now engaged in preparing a comprehensive MAP audit plan which 
will later be implemented by the internal audit agencies of the services under the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller’s) supervision. This action complies 
with the GAO recommendation on the subject of MAP audit. 

38. The GAO reports were critical of the failure to establish standards of 
utilization for equipment furnished. 

(a) Why have such standards not been established? 

(b) What steps are you taking now to correct this deficiency? 

Answer. It is true that worldwide standards of utilization for equipment have 
not been established. This matter has been the subject of much study and con- 
cern, but the development and application of a worldwide formula appears in- 
feasible. 

Standards of utilization for equipment have been established but they vary in 
each country. Local conditions such as the mission, status of training of per- 
sonnel, and weather all have a direct bearing on utilization standards. On an 
individual country basis, military assistance advisory groups, unified commands, 
and Washington agencies establish standards by such means as flying and steam- 
ing hours, training programs, and manning levels. These standards are kept con- 
stantly under review by personnel acquainted with local conditions and adjusted 
where indicated. Countries are urged to meet or exceed these minimum require- 
ments and the delivery of additional equipment is regulated according to a coun- 
try’s performance during the preceding vear in measuring up to these standards. 

39. Do you believe that United States force objectives are in excess of the 
funds likely to be available for the military assistance program, or in excess of 
the economic capabilities of the United States? 

Answer. ‘The first part of the question presumably asks whether the cost of 
meeting United States force objectives will exceed the funds likely to be available 
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for military assistance. This question cannot, of course, be answered fully. In 
the first place, the cost of meeting United States force objectives cannot be fully 
or finally determined since requirements change as the world situation changes 
and as technology develops. Secondly, the costs of meeting these objectives are 
not wholly met by United States military assistance; the latter is a deficiency 
program aimed at providing the margin of help needed after the countries’ own 
efforts have been fully taken into account. The extent to which other countries’ 
contributions to meeting these objectives will increase or decrease in the future 
cannot, of course, be firmly predicted. Finally, the question of the amount of 
military assistance funds likely to be available in the future depends ultimately 
upon the action of Congress in voting appropriations for the program. The 
executive branch intends to continue to request funds for military assistance each 
year in amounts considered necessary to meet United States policy objectives. 

The answer to the last part of this question is ‘‘No’’; that is, the meeting of 
United States force objectives is not believed to be beyond the economic capabil- 
ities of the United States. This view was expressed by the Fairless Committee 
in its report last year. Furthermore, it would be difficult to seriously maintain 
that an economy which financed a major portion of the tremendous costs of two 
world wars and of the Korean war was incapable of providing the necessary 
margin of resources to assist the free world in its defense against communism. 

40. [Security deletion.] 

41. The GAO notes that in many countries usage rates for spares and consum- 
ables such as petroleum products are either based on United States rates or have 
not been adequately adjusted for local conditions. 

(a) What is being done about this situation? 

(b) Why was the United States so long in taking the necessary steps to establish 
appropriate usage rates for each country? 

Answer. (a) Requirements for spares and such consumable items as petroleum, 
oil, and lubricants are being programed on the basis of actual consumption or, 
where actual data are not available, on the basis of consumption by similar forces 
operating under similar conditions. Countries are being required to use any 
excess stocks on hand to meet consumption requirements. New programs are 
being initiated for these items only where the calculations show that stocks on 
hand or programed are inadequate to meet requirements. 

(b) At the outset of MAP the only experience available for programing was 
that of the United States military services. The inadequacies of host country 
logistical systems made it necessary to create such systems from scratch, train 
personnel, and make necessary adjustments to local conditions. Thus, some time 
elapsed before appropriate usable rates could be established for each country or 
appropriate formulas could be devised for adjusting United States experience to 
local conditions. . 

42. The GAO criticized the programing for Spain of ammunition for ships, 
the modernization of which has not yet been completed, and the programing 
of equipment for howitzers which have not been delivered. 

(a) What steps have been taken to prevent the recurrence of such extravagant 
programing? 

Answer. Programing action for war reserve ammunition is not considered to 
have been extravagant. 

Procurement of bulk howitzer ammunition takes advantage of economical 
mass production. Some of the howitzer war reserve ammunition, which in any 
case is kept in storage, preceded delivery of the weapons. 

Because of a misunderstanding with the MAAG, shipboard ammunition was 
not at first included as part of the war reserve, thus causing a temporary excess. 
This was noted in the Paris review by EUCOM and was rectified. 

43. (Security deletion.] 

44. The GAO has criticized the failure by the Department of the Army to cancel 
procurement of 90-millimeter ammunition when it was apparent that if the pro- 
curement were to continue 90-millimeter ammunition would be in excess. 

(a) Why were the contracts for the excess ammunition not canceled? 

(b) What considerations entered into the failure to cancel? 

(c) The GAO indicated that no firm contract termination costs were ever 
developed. Why not? 

Answer. (a) and (b) OSP contracts for 90-millimeter ammunition were not 
canceled because (1) cancellation was determined to be economically impracticable 
(that is, the cost of cancellation would approximate the value of the undelivered 
contract), (2) cancellation was determined to be politically unacceptable in at 
least one country and not in the best interests of the United States, and (3) it was 
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determined that there remained a valid military requirement for this type of 
ammunition, though not of the same priority as when the contracts were let. 

(c) Termination costs were estimated by the procurement officers, and subse- 
quently it was determined that cancellation was not feasible nor indicated for the 
other reasons stated above. Thus, there was no justification for obtaining more 
accurate cancellation costs. It should be noted that ‘actual cancellation costs 
cannot be determined before cancellation has been decided and ordered. 

45. [Security deletion.] 

46. [Security deletion. ] 

47. [Security deletion. ] 

48. [Security deletion.] 

49. Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed all force objectives as the Depart- 
ment of Defense advised the General Accounting Office would be done? What has 
been the nature of their conclusions? 

Answer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff keep force objectives under continuous 
review. A comprehensive analysis that involved a period of several months 
was completed in November 1957 for fiscal year 1959. A further reappraisal and 
adjustment was completed in January 1958 for programing guidance to apply to 
fiscal year 1960. The results of the Joint Chiefs of Staff review are reflected in 
the revised force objectives used in developing the fiscal year 1959 program which 
will be shown in the printed presentation documents. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Proceed. 

Mrs. Bouton. Is there an adequate inventory of such equipment 
as is in excess? Does the Department know where it is, how much it is 
and if so, why can’t some of that be used to cut down in the actual 
dollar appropriation? 

Mr. Spracue. There are two types of excesses. I am not sure to 
which you refer. There would be equipment which is excess to the 
country and equipment which is excess to our own forces. 

Mrs. Boiron. My thought was, excess to the country so that it 
could be available here. 

Mr. Suurr. I think I can be responsive to that question, Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Good. 

Mr. Suurr. Excesses in the countries are taken into consideration 
in our programing process. ‘They count as assets to be considered 
when reprograming. Some of them are not serviceable enough to 
spend the money to rehabilitate them, to use them for other purposes. 
Some are so located that the mere transportation of them to other 
places makes it impractical to use them, but I can assure you that on 
a continuing basis that we take into conside ration in reprograming 
the assets of which excesses are one, in consideration to giving 
additional material. 

We mentioned the other day several excesses that have shown up 
that are reprogramed, that have been reprogramed. One was the 
matter of the German stockpile, you will recall, which we originally 
set up as a grant aid to Germany, but which now we are selling to 
Germany and in some instances have taken and shipped to other 
countries as part of our program. 

Mrs. Boiron. Yes, we noted that the other day. 

Mr. Suurr. As you know, military plans are not static. They 
change from time to time and this makes it imperative that we take 
into consideration our excesses in planning our whole program. 

Mrs. Bouton. Mr. Sprague, you suggested there were two. Now, 
what is the other one? This is in the country and what w ill be the 
other one? 
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Mr. Spracun. May I respond, again, to your first question: There 
are lists in each country which are available to the MA AG, and which 
it has, of any excesses in that country. 

Now, I don’t think the answer to the question should lead to the 
conclusion that there is lots of excess equipment furnished by the 
United States throughout the world. That is not the case. 

Excess of “usable equipment.’’ But as equipment becomes obso- 
lete or obsolescent it becomes excess equipment in that sense and it 
is to that equipment that Mr. Shuff was addressing himself. In 
almost every country there is a shortage of the kind of equipment 
which is needed to keep their forces modern, 

Mrs. Botton. What happens to the old? 

Mr. Spracue. Well, that is one of the questions to which the GAO 
addressed itself. There is a provision in the law that when equip- 
ment which is given to a country becomes excess the United States 
should take steps to repossess it. 

Mrs. Botton. Is that in the answer to the questions? 

Mr. Spracupn. Yes, it is, 

Mrs. Bouton. Then do not take the time to go into it now. 

Mr. Spracusz. And we try to do that wherever we can, but in re- 
possessing equipment which is excess and which has no utility to any 
other country or to ourselves, the problem presents itself as to how 
much is the United States going to spend to transfer that equipment 
or rehabilitate it? 

In some instances it would be unwise for us to spend any further 
money on that kind of equipment. Under those circumstances, they 
may prefer to sell it—usually for scrap value—which is what we do 
with our own equipment when there is no use for it. 

The other kind of an excess is excesses in our own inventories, a 
large part of which is located either in the United States or in Japan 
and Germany. Much of it is World War II type equipment for which 
there is no further use by the United States. In those areas there 
has been a very large-scale reexamination of inventories under way 
which will make it possible for us to determine in the military assist- 
ance program, how much of that equipment can be utilized primarily 
in the countries of southeast Asia, rather than having to acquire 
new equipment or take it out of equipment which is now being used 
by our own forces. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly—— 

Mrs. Kenny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I read and reviewed yesterday the testimony of 
last week before the committee. However, if I ask any questions 
that were answered in this material before me, will you please stop me. 

I would like to ask the Secretary if the organization of the pentomic 
divisions in Korea and around the world can be discussed? 

Mr. SPRAGUE. No, ma’am., 

Mrs. Ketuy. Who will answer those questions? 

Mr. Spraacue. Those are questions that relate to our own military 
forces. We wouldn’t normally be responsive to that type of question. 

Mrs. Keuty. In the reviewing of the testimony of last week I 
found out where in Korea the forces are being reorganized along that 
line. 

Mr. Spracue. Only our own 2 or 3 divisions. 
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Mrs. Ketuy. It mentioned the Koreans. 

Mr. Spracur. No; just our own. 

Mrs. Keuiy, Are you going to answer that next week? 

Mr. Spracus. On’ our own defenses? 

Mrs. Keuiy. Yes. 

Mr. Spracusr. We are not in a position to respond to what our own 
divisions are doing. 

Mrs. Keury. I will discuss that next week, Mr. Secretary. 

Referring to the question of Mrs. Bolton, I had written to the 
Department for some answers along the line of excess supply and the 
pricing formula. 

Are - you acquainted with those answers, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Spracur. No, ma’am. I haven’t seen the questions. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Are you familiar with the policies of the MAAG 
program? 

Mr. Spracue. Did you send the questions to - 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Crawford, to whom were they sent, to Defense? 

Mr. Crawrorp. This is a report prepared for you, Mrs. Kelly, by 
the General Accounting Office working with our staff. The Defense 
Department has not seen this. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE FOR THE HowsE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONCERNING PrRicING oF MiLITary As- 
SISTANCE DELIVERIES 


Pursuant to the inquiry made by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
January 30, 1958, concerning MAP pricing and deliveries, we have developed 
the following data with respect to the questions raised. 

POSSIBLE OVERPRICING 
The country in question has received the following types of rifles: 





| 


Item Quantity | Value Unit price 

Garand .30 caliber M1 rifle: | 
Fiscal year 1951 =a 3, 137 | $250, 960 $80 
Fiscal years 1954-55 | 10, 050 | 673, 350 67 
Fiscal years 1956-57 34, 934 | 3, 283, 796 | 94 

Total, Garand .30 caliber M1 rifle... 48, 121 4, 208, 106 

Browning .30 caliber automatic rifle__ wal . tinden 6, 129 2, 200, 311 359 
Springfield .30 caliber rifle M1903 - - Piao Soil 63, 274 3, 163, 700 50 
Carbine .30 caliber Sau 86, 229 6, 080, 719 17 
Automatic .30 caliber carbine _-- | 720 55, 440 77 

' 


1 Average about. 
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Current unit prices of Army ordnance rifles and weapons having related nomen- 
clature are as follows: 





Item MAP price | Rehabilitated 
price 
Remington .22-caliber rifle... .... said iitpiini sce go msatie stasis alba i tip Oi ddecstdel <= a 
Browning .30-caliber automatic rifle. .........._- ess tp Magid ching tonnnd tasesilsoi si 212 $48 
T44 E4 7.62-millimeter automatic rifle_..........._-- wiht bidbek ipa sibced iets 
i an iuicnsipeena tp aasebaciiben 75 19 
Garand .30-caliber sniper’s rifle. _..............-- saan Seatncesti conan GU Pancdandscccccs 
Springfield .30-caliber sniper’s rifle.......................-..----..-------.--- 74 16 
Springfield .30-caliber M1903..............---...----- iasiadce Aaciiemeeneeamencaetiaiets ar 130 
Submachine gun, .45 caliber._.....-- Mids S ep eadicassadid niuknden tibiae cake OP ais i deakwcsin. 
EY eee 5 51 24 
Automatic carbine, .30 caliber Ml doeecadcdéccohen 
Recoilless rifle: 
§7-millimeter M18. ................-- ai ciiirtsedeierdds trtriatnicaiiee mle scantiaasnieae Dl entttsnanapdeun 
I SSR, OS ee bb bccennebbakbobmmndie Bt ikatwchidaot ia 
75-millimeter M20...............-- ae teaSow suede acai da LO, Fidesaimndat edie 
I noe inc onuuamanaren ene Gishatastewinuenenaes . 1 f....4<.; 
ot tn ol eonuinninieeiammagid Satin BOT fivcccmecanunce 


1 Approximate price in 1954. We have been informed that there are no longer quantities of this rifle in the 
supply system. 





Although the above information would not indicate that rifles valued at $30 
each were being charged to MAP at $300, two possibilities exist where something 
of the sort might have taken place. We do not believe that either possibility is 
susceptible to proof or audit at this time. 

1. If the Browning .30-caliber automatic rifles delivered at a unit price of 
$359 were actually in excess supply at the time of delivery, they should have 
been charged to MAP at the cost to rehabilitate (about $48). We have no 
knowledge of the stock situation at the time of delivery and do not believe that 
at this time this matter is susceptible to audit. 

2. We have also been informed that quantities of the .30-caliber Springfield 
M1903 rifle, which had a rebuild price of approximately $30, were transferred in 
1954 or thereabouts in an “as is” condition from the Ordnance Corps to another 
agency. Thereafter, the latter agency furnished the Department of Defense a 
list of weapons, ammunition, and communications equipment desired for the 
internal-security program of a specified country. While screening these require- 
ments, the Department of the Army discovered a quantity of the Springfield rifles 
on the list. Army officials pointed out that quantities of this weapon had pre- 
viously been given the agency and that Army stocks were depleted. The agency 
then ascertained that it had the rifles with spare parts in storage. This item was 
deleted from the internal-security program so presumably the other agency fur- 
nished it from the cited stocks. We have no information as to what rehabilitation 
was performed, what amount was charged, or whether the charges eventually 
appeared in the military assistance statistics. 

© summarize military assistance pricing policies, substantial and numerous 
changes have occurred since the beginning of the program. When firm replace- 
ment costs were unavailable, the prices of equipment for MAP recipients were 
generally established as 170 percent of acquisition cost. This had the greatest 
effect on high-value items of combat and general-purpose vehicles inasmuch as 
procurement of small arms and artillery is of a more continuing nature. When 
new equipment was placed on procurement for service stocks, the replacement 
prices were used for the MAP item even in cases where rebuilt equipment was 
delivered instead of new. More recently recognition is being given to pricing 
equipment for MAP recipients in accordance with its condition. 

Congress recognized the need for standardizing prices in 1956 by adding section 
545 (h) when amending the Mutual Security Act of 1954. Department of Defense 
Directive No. 7510.1, Uniform Pricing Policy for Materials, Supplies, and Equip- 
ment Financed by Military Appropriated Funds, established criteria for standard 
prices to be implemented commencing with deliveries made subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, the date of the directive. 

The Department of the Army complied by issuing Logistics Directive No. 
215-795 on March 6, 1957, followed by revising the Army Regulations No. 735-7, 
Army Pricing Policy, on November 15, 1957. We have been informed that all 
of the technical services have now fully revised their MAP prices except the 
Ordnance Corps, which has requested authority to implement the pricing policy 
for MAP commencing with deliveries under the fiscal year 1958 program, except 
for repricing M47 tanks which had already been accomplished. 
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MISLEADING DELIVERY INFORMATION 


Both the Department of Defense and the General Accounting Office have 
expressed concern over discrepancies appearing in the supply performance report, 
which is the basis for comprehensive summaries made available to the Congress 
and executive agencies to keep them informed concerning the status of the mili- 
tary assistance program. The Department of Defense Working Group on 
Military Assistance Reports cites deficiencies in report preparation, content, 
accuracy, timeliness, and format. The group has pointed out that these deficien- 
cies seriously diminish the usefulness of this report at all management. levels. 
They have indicated that many of the limitations placed upon the use of data 
reported in the supply performance report result from underlying inadequacies in 
such areas as supply-documentation lag, involved data-collection systems, failure 
in control systems, and inadequately written procedures and training of personnel. 

During our reviews within the Departments of the Army and the Air Force we 
have noted deficiencies in the reporting of military assistance shipments. Reports 
generally were not timely and in some cases were not accurate. Constant ad‘ust- 
ments were necessitated by price changes, or by the use of erroneous or out-of-date 
price information at some level within the military departments. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is currently attempting to improve their reporting for MAP; 
and the underlying accounting procedures on which the accuracy of the reports 
depends. 

We have reviewed adjustments to the cumulative deliveries reported for the 
Europe and Far East during the past year and a half. We have tentatively 
determined that adjustments to correct pricing or other errors were fairly constant 
but were not of a magnitude to significantly distort the reported deliveries. A 
much more detailed review will be required to identify the causes of specific 
adjustments, and to determine their propriety. In view of the admitted short- 
comings in the present records, and the efforts being made to revise the reporting 
system we do not believe that such an analysis at this time would be fruitful. 

We have requested our Dayton regional office to determine if possible the 
basis for increases aggregating $40 million to the cumulative value of Air Force 
deliveries during fiscal year 1957 which are in addition to the monthly deliveries 
reported during the year. 


PROCUREMENT THROUGH THE GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


So fer as we have been able to determine, the Department of Defense does not 
use the facilities of the General Services Administration in procuring materiel for 
military assistance recipients. The General Services Administration is engaged 
in procurement of items for the economic-aid programs administered by the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

Mrs. Keuiy. I would then like to bring to the attention of the 
committee the military assistance pricing policies Congress changed 
in the 1956 law by amending section 545 (h), but it took 1 year 
for the Department to send out a directive to put this into being. 

I would like to know if you can tell me a you arrive at the 
price of military materiel under our MAP program—to this degree: 
Are these things materiel which is “in excess” in this country? Is it 
maintained in this country? 

Mr. Spracur. Some of it is in the United States, some in Japan, 
and some in Germany. 

Mrs. Keruty. Is all that material used at any time by our forces 
before it is sent overseas, other than the planes? 

Mr. Spracur. If it is excess, it is material that is no longer required 
by our own forces. 

Mrs. Kuuty. If it is used and sent and charged against the MAP 
program—one of my answers here gives the information that the 
rehabilitated price is charged against the program. 

Mr. Spraaue. That is correct. 

Mrs. Keuty. Is the original price added to that under any of the 
military programs? 
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Mr. Sprague. No. 

Mr. Suurr. May I respond to that question? The materiel for 
this program comes from various sources. It comes from new 
production, it comes from—— 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could we get a breakdown? Do the jets come off of 
the production line into the pipeline and directly to the country or are 
all the jets used by our Air Force, then rehabilitated? 

Mr. Suurr. No; they are not, Mrs. Kelly. You can’t say all of 
the jets, because you can’t generalize here. Some of the jet aircraft 
went directly from the production line to the countries that are using 
them. Some went first to our Air Force and Navy Air Force inven- 
tories and were used. They were rehabilitated and were then sent 
to the countries. Some of the equipment comes from theater and 
excess, some from excess in the United States. This is quite a com- 
plicated procurement proposition for the whole of the military assist- 
ance program. We must not generalize as to its coming from any 
one place. 

Mrs. Keuuy. In other words, I want to get down to this: Let us 
take a country, forexample. Callit X. It is supposed to get so much 
in military materiel. Let’s say $1,000 worth. 

When that is delivered to that country, do they get the full value 
of new materiel at the cost of $1,000, or is it rehabilitated and is it 
going to be charged against that country, $1,048? 

Mr. Suurr. In the first place, Mrs. Kelly, we don’t program that 
way. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Well, something is wrong with it, according to these 
answers here. 

Mr. Suurr. We don’t program against a thousand dollars worth. 
We program against a requirement for a piece of hardware. Now, | 
will be r responsiv e to your question in saying that the country con- 
cerned gets its money’s worth in terms of the thousand dollars that 
you indicated. If it is a new item off the production line, it gets a 
thousand dollars worth from new production. If it is a rehabilitated 
item it gets more than a thousand dollars worth because we operate 
on a used-equipment formula. If it is excess the recipient country 
gets considerably more than a thousand dollars worth. Is that 
responsive to your question? 

Mrs. Ketty. Yes; it is, but is this regulation going to be Jived up 
to in the new program, completely? 

Mr. Suurr. It is being lived up to, Mrs. Kelly, to the best of our 
ability. 

Mrs. Ketiy. The directive just went out last fall; isn’t that correct? 
I have it right here in front of me, issued November 15, 1957. 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Shaw tells me that the directive went out on the 
31st of December 1956. 

Mr. SpraaueE. I think it is accurate to say, Mrs. Kelly, that where 
a country gets excess equipment the only cost age inst the appropri: A- 
tion is the cost of rehabilitation. We are not charging the appropria- 
tion with the original cost of the item, plus rehabilitation. 

Mrs. KEtty. May I have that again? 

Mr. Spracur. The country gets a rehabilitated airplane. But the 
cost against the appropriation is only what the rehabilitation of the 
item costs. We are not charging the appropriation the full amount 
of the original price. 
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Mrs. Kuxtuy. In other words, if it is used by the Air Force, then the 
only cost for the MAP program is the rehabilitation? 

Mr. Spracue. If it is declared excess to United States Air Force 
mobilization reserve requirements. This is actually only something 
on the order of 5 or 6 percent of the total program. 

Mrs. Ketty. Is it possible, following up Mrs. Bolton’s question, 
to get an itemized list of that which is in excess in a given country 
against the MAP program and that which is in storage in that country 
against the MAP program, or in storage in this country against the 
MAP program, to be delivered? 

Mr. Spracusz. Generally there is nothing in this country in storage 
for the program. When we present our program to the Army, for 
instance, we say, ‘‘Deliver X quantity - this,” and they say, ‘‘We have 
excess equipment against which we can program it,’ or they say, 
“We've got to buy it off the seats line,” or they say they’ve got 
to take it out of their own forces as a result of which they take the 
credit we give them and purchase new tanks, let’s say, for the Army. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you have anything over there itemized, say, for 
the Kuropean theater, what is to be delivered that year, or in what 
year it is to be delivered because there is a great deal of criticism of 
the auditing of EUCOM? 

Acting Chairman Moraan. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. CurperFietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki- 

Mr. Zasiocki. I have no questions but I would like to ask if we 
are going to secure specific information from the GAO in order that 
the Defense Department can supply the necessary answers. I spe- 
cifically am referring to the DOD reply to question 17. The Defense 
Department answered—{Security deletion]. 

Mr. Chairman, are we going to request from the Comptroller 
General the specific information in order to obtain the answer from 
the Defense Department? 

Acting Chairman MorGan. We intend to submit GAO’s questions 
to the Defense Department to declassify, and I think any specific 
part of these questions that you think the Defense Department should 
amplify we can ask them about. 

Mr. Zasztocki. The Defense Department reports it was unable to 
give an adequate answer because specific charges were not complete 
enough and the specific information would have to be provided. 

Are we going to follow through and request the GAO to make their 
charges more specific? 

Acting Chairman Morcan. We will refer it back to the GAO. 

Mr. Zantockt. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis 

Mr. Curris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to Dr. Judd’s 
questions, as to whether we could find a definition for defense support 
along the lines of “economic assistance to support the military 
budget.” 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I am asking this is, there is a lot of 
discussion—I imagine we all hear it-—as between the merits of 
military assistance and economic assistance. Some people favor 
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economic assistance. Now, if we can regard part of this defense 
support as economic assistance we will be better off with those people. 
I wonder if it is possible to divide up this defense support into that 
part of it which is primarily military assistance and that part of it 
which is primarily economic assistance. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. That would be another question for 
the ICA. 

Mr. Sprague. It is really a matter, Mr. Congressman, that the ICA 
and the State Department should address themselves to. They will 
be up here next week and I think it would be well worth your time 
to pursue this point with them. 

The only thing I can say is that none of the defense support is 
military assistance as we define military assistance. 

Mr. Curtis. Isn’t some of it for uniforms? 

Mr. SpracueE. It is economic assistance going into a country’s 
budget that makes it possible for them to buy the things they need 
for their troops. Uniforms, pay, food, housing, gasoline, ammunition, 
et cetera. But we don’t provide those items. We provide the 
economic means by which they can provide them for themselves, 
through their own budgetary processes. So in effect it isn’t military 
assistance as we define it. Military assistance is confined to military 
items and training. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One other question relates to the second point that was brought 
up in the Comptroller General’s statement of February 18. He said: 

We recommend that estimates be developed of the costs required to achieve 
approved force objectives in each country and on a woridwide basis. 

I just wondered whether we could expect some such information. 

That recommendation is on page 7 of Mr. Campbell’s statement. 

Mr. Sprague. I am trying to find the answer in the answers to 
the 49 questions submitted by the committee. 

Answer No. 34 addresses itself to this point. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t think it quite answers this suggestion that 
was made on page 7 by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Spracue. Are you addressing yourself to the point: 

The second basic finding of the Comptroller General is that while data for 
long-range cost estimates are now available through the programing process they 
have not been accepted by responsible officials for long-range planning. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; but especially to his statement which I just 
quoted. May I also call attention to the Comptroller General’s 
further remark: 

We believe that the Congress will have difficulty in evaluating authorization 
and fund requirements that should be provided in the current year in the absence 
of this essential information. 

Mr. Spracue. I take it that he is talking about cost. Actually, 
the JCS strategic force objectives do constitute the forces which they 
recommend be supported either in part by the military assistance 
program, or in part by the country. They are the ultimate forces for 
those countries. 

The military assistance advisory groups are programing against 
the deficiencies which the country has in terms of those forces. It 
would be possible to cost those out. It would be an enormous job to 
do it in terms of 5 years hence and you wouldn’t—— 
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Mr. Curtis. Can you tell how much it is likely to cost the United 
States over a period of years to do its share of maintaining these force 
objectives? 

Mr. Spracur. We have done it to the extent that the program we 
come up with each year represents approximately what we — it is 
going to take to achieve the objectives for that particular yes It is 
impossible to tell the Congress how much would be eqerced 3 5 years 
from now to maintain those forces and to fulfill this program. Weap- 
ons systems change so rapidly that you can’t anticipate what the re- 
quirements of that country will be. We can’t even do it for our own 
forces that far ahead, let alone for allied forces. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein—— 

Mr. Farpssrein. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Adair 

Mr. Aparr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fuuiron. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. O’Hara 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, during the last session I directed some 
questions on the matter of bookkeeping. Since then I have learned 
that a gentleman that I have the highest regard for, in the last year or 
two has been interested in that work and he is now at the Pentagon. 
It is my understanding that he first called attention to some of this 
faulty bookkeeping. 

I wonder if he is here, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Suurr. I think you have reference to Mr. Holcombe. Un- 
fortunately, sir, he is not here today. 

Mr. Spraacue. He will be up here next week, Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I would like to ask him a question or two. He is a 
very able gentleman and I am sure he has done a fine job in this field. 

I will yield the remainder of my time to Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Prucuer. Now, in order to get the record straight on this 
Japanese ship proposition, who are we to believe, the Accounting 
Office or the Defense Department. My question a while ago was, 
How many F-86’s are in Japan? [Security deletion.] 

How many T-33’s? [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Prrcner. I will ask the Secretary this: Did the General 
Accounting Office make an error? Are they wrong? 

Captain Rossrns. | believe they are, sir, in this case in that they 
may have given a faulty interpretation of those aircraft. 

This aircraft program on the T-33’s and the F—86’s as I have said 
is the program to which we have provided certain components, for 
assembly and production in Japan. ‘Those are all programed, being 
provided and assembled in Japan. A number of those aircraft have 
not been assembled and ready for use and therefore, we cannot 
consider them as usable aircraft at the present time. They are in 
process of production. 

Mr. Prtcuer. Why would he say “as of January 16’’? 

Captain Rospsrns. | think so far as the components for the aircraft 
are concerned, he is correct. As far as the completed aircraft are 
concerned, I don’t believe he is correct. 

Mr. Sevpen. In other words, they are either in being or they are 
going to be in being? 

Captain Rossins. Yes. 

21862—58-——11 
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Mr. SevpEN. So those figures of the GAO are substantially correct? 

Captain Ropsins. Insofar as overall provision of material is 
concerned. 

Mr. SEvLpDEN. Is it true that they have only 65 jet pilots? 

Captain Ronsins. They had that number at the time reported by 
the GAO, who are fully qualified for operational flying. We have a 
number of them in training. 

Mr. Spraacup. Could Captain Robbins answer this question? How 
many pilots are in the Japanese jet training program? 

Captain Rossins. I will have to make an estimate on that, sir, 
because it is a constantly changing figure, but it is my opinion there 
are between 200 and 300. 

Mr. Morano. They are all Japanese? 

Captain Rorprys. Yes. 

Mr. Prtcner. Your answer is that the GAO just kind of fell down 
on this. In other words, they made an error. 

Mr. SeipEn. No; that is not correct. 

Captain Rossins. No; I think it is a question of interpret — 
I think possibly in the data they got and the way they broke it up, 
did not explain exactly what was involved in those aircraft. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
O’Hara’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Church—— 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ have gone over the answers to the questions and I have three brief 
questions of my own I would like to ask the Secretary. 

Since last week there has been a statement rather loosely made or 
commonly made among members of the committee that there has at 
no time been an audit of the milits ary equipment sent overseas. Is 
that technically and actually correct? 

Mr. Spracus. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would it be possible to give the committee some indi- 
cation of just how much audit has been made? Not necessarily now, 
but could that information be furnished? 

My second question deals with the answer to question 3. “Granted 
in Korea logistic support is incompetent and pilferage is excessive, 
what should Congress do? 

“Answer: We believe that the Congress should keep under close 
scrutiny the efforts being made by the Department of Defense in Korea 
to solve this problem.” 

What do you mean by “keep under close scrutiny’ 

Mr. Spracusr. That is the GAO answer, I believe, Mrs. Church. 

Mr. Suurr. As a matter of fact, Mrs. ¢ ‘thure +h, we are doing several 
things. There are several things in our questions and answers that give 
quite a detailed answer to that. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. You feel that the subject has been covered? 

Mr. Suvurr. I think it has. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I then would like to address your attention to GAO 


9 


question 78 and the answer, on page 20. This deals with the use of 


United States military equipment for purposes other than it was 
intended. 

I would like to ask the Secretary whether the planes, which are 
mentioned in the papers as being American planes reported to have 
been used in the bombing of Sumatra, were acquired through purchase 
or through grant? 
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Captain Rossins. Acquired through means other than the military 
assistance program. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Distinctly through purchase? 

Captain Ropsrns. Yes, ma’am, as I indicated. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It would be valuable if that information could be 
given to the public, because I have had numerous instances of protest. 
I felt that these planes must have been acquired by purchase, but if 
it could be so stated it would be valuable. 

However, going to page 20, Mr. Secretary, and the second statement: 

[Security deletion. | 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I agree with the next statement, that these are 
certainly divergent positions, but my question is: does a MAAG 
mission any place have the right to determine a question of policy 
of that importance? 

Mr. Spracue. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Then, why are those planes being used in North 
Africa? 

Mr. Spracun. Well, it is admitted by the Defense Department 
that undoubtedly some MAP-supplied equipment has been used in 
Algeria. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is it true, Mr. Secretary, that the GAO is correct 
in reporting that [security deletion]. 

Mr. Suurr. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Spracur. This does not decide the matter of policy, though. 
The MAAG isn’t telling ISA what the policy is. The policy is this, 
so far as the Defense Department is concerned: [security deletion]. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You will note, Mr. Secretary, that the GAO answer 
goes on to say: 

These divergent positions require a positive announcement of United States 
policy by an authoritative source. 

I take it, what you have been giving us is that positive announce- 
ment by an authoritative source? 

Mr. Spracun. Well, the question of [security deletion] can only be 
determined by the State Department. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. And has it been determined? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes; we have quite a number of statements on it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is it definite that the statement which they have 
made or the decision made, deal with this bombing of a town and 
persons in Tunisia? 

Mr. Spraacue. I wouldn’t say it included that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Then, where do we get an established policy which 
protects us from the use of such equipment for such a purpose? 

What I am trying to lead to, Mr. Chairman, is whether it is not the 
duty and within the province of this committee to take a position 
regarding the use of such equipment for such purposes. 

Mr. Spracuer. I think the response to this question, which is a very 
important one, should be made by the State Department and not the 
Defense Department. But I do believe the intent of the law is that 
military assistance equipment will not be used, for instance in NATO 
countries, except in the defense of the NATO area. 

[Security deletion.] 

Mrs. Cuurcn. One more question: What I am trying to establish 
is the area of reference or the area of authority. Does the State 
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Department under our system have the right to tell the Defense 
Department what to do with its materiel, or is that authority vested 
only in the Commander in Chief? 

Mr. Spracur. The State Department provides overall foreign 
policy guidance for the Department of Defense in connection with the 
military assistance program. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Does that relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff and all 
the Pentagon of any responsibility in permitting this use? It does, 
does it not? 

Mr. Spracue. I would say that the Defense Department has no 
authority to make diplomatic representation concerning the use of 
the equipment once it has been delivered. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Boiron. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Acting Chairman Morean. We have one member that we have 
not called upon. 

Mr. Fulton— 

Mr. Futon. No questions. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Bouron. On that subject, I have gone into that subject 
rather deeply. You will find in the secret material presented to us, 
several interesting comments that have been considered of value to 
the United States that this be done. It is my own personal sense 
that it is high time this committee asked some very pointed questions 
of the State Department. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that when 
my subcommittee went to Europe in 1955, we went into this, and | 
believe if Mr. Bullock will listen, I think we discussed this in the report, 
did we not, in 1955? 

Mr. Butiock. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketiy. It seems to me it is involved with the United States 
agreements with France under NATO. Once we assign it to the 
country under NATO, we lose control of the item at that point. 

Mrs. Boiron. But we took a very prominent part in the announce- 
ment of it in NATO. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Dr. Judd— 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, is this a fair statement of it: We ap- 
proved use of this equipment to defend metropolitan France, which 
includes Algeria. 

But we do not approve, as Americans and as human beings, the 
particular use they put it to in the bombing of a Tunisian village. 

You may not want to answer that, but 

Mr. Spracue. I would ascribe to that statement. 

Mr. Jupp. We are not in opposition to the use of our equipment in 
Algeria, but to the particular use to which they put it. 

Mr. Farsstern. It is not the use in Algeria but the use in Tunisia. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Mr. Futron. In order to clear up this question of training in Japan, 
why could we not have a statement in the record which amplifies and 
shows that it is really just a difference in point of view between the 
General Accounting Office and the way the Defense Department is 
approaching this problem? 

Mr. Spracue. We would be glad to do that. 
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Mr. Suurr. May we submit that for the classified record? 

Mr. Futron. If you will, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Spracuer. Very well. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to compliment the Defense Department for 
getting material there ahead of time. 

I remember that back in 1951 when one of our committees, under 
Chairman Richards, was in the NATO area, one of the criticisms all 
over the place was that they had men ready and the training was going 
along but our equipment was not there. 

So, | would rather have our equipment ahead of time by 3 or 4 
or 5 months, or even a year, occasionally, than almost universally, as 
was the case at that time, to be behind and by that delay shaking the 
confidence of those countries that we would ever come through with 
the equipment. 

Overall, probably, we are still behind in delivery of equipment, so 
[ do not think it is a great crime to have this bunch of planes ready in 
Japan ahead of the pilots. 

The Japanese did not come through with their training as they 
hoped to, and as we hoped they would be able to, but this is once 
when we de ‘livered, and I think you ought to be commended for that. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

(Security deletion.] 

Mr. Spraaus. | would think that, before this calendar year is out, 
the planes which have been produced and which can be put together 
will have the pilots to fly them. Mr. Chairman, we are preparing 
answers or comments on the Holifield report—11 questions—and 
we will be glad to submit copies for the record before this committee 
when they are finished. 

Acting Chairman Morean. That is the 11 suggestions mentioned 
in the Holifield report? 

Mr. Spraaue. Yes, sir. 

I, personally, read the report last night, and I think it is an excellent 
report in many respects with a good deal of provocative, worthwhile 
material in it, which I am sure will be very helpful to us in admin- 
istering the program. 

Acting Chairman Morean. When will you have that ready? 

Mr. Spracus. The comments are pretty searching, and I would 
like to have ours as searching in reply. I would say, before the end 
of the week, certainly. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 162.) 

Mr. Spracue. I would like to, if I might, have the privilege 
Mr. Chairman, to thank you and the members of the committee for 
giving us this opportunity to appear before you on the GAO reports. 
[ assure you that we are endeavoring to make good use of the com- 
ments, in the interests of giving a dollar for every dollar appropriated, 
in terms of the military assistance program. 

I would like to make one plea. That is that the best run business 
in the world could stand improvement, and God knows this program 
over the years could stand improvement. I think we are making it. 
[ hope that the members of the committee will appreciate, at least, 
my opinion that this has been one of the cheapest insurance premiums 
that the United States Government could buy in terms of maintaining 
its own security and preventing war. For the foreseeable future, | 
think it will continue to be just that, a vital part of our own defensive 
effort. 
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Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

If not, we will adjourn. The Secretary has to go to a luncheon. 

The Chair has one announcerent to make. Tomorrow we meet in 
open session. The clerk has canvassed the committee rooms in both 
the New and Old House Office Building, and even tried to obtain the 
old Supreme Court room. Every committee room is tied up with 
committee hearings, and we are forced to use our own committee 
room here. There is no other place to go, so the meeting will be here. 

Mr. Zastockti. This situation should serve as an incentive that we 
get an adequate room of our own for hearings. 

Mrs. Botton. But not out of the Capitol Building, please. 

Mr. Jupp. What time; 10:30? 

Acting Chairman Morean. 10:30. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, February 26, 1958.) 


CoMMENTS FURNISHED THE HousE ForEIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ON THE REC- 
OMMENDATIONS MapE BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
(HouiFIeELD Report) In Its REPortT ON UNITED STATES MiLitary AID AND 
SuppLty ProGRAMS IN WESTERN Europe (H. Rept. No. 1371, 85tH Conca.) 


Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs), 
March 5, 1958 


HOLIFIELD SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendation 1 

The military aid program should be reexamined at the National Security 
Council levei in relation to national resources and other military needs. Deter- 
minations should be made as to how long the program is to continue, what precise 
objectives it is to serve, and how best they can be achieved. 

Comment. The military assistance program is periodically examined at the 
National Security Council level. Annually, the Department of Defense and 
other Government agencies concerned make a comprehensive report to the 
NSC on such programs, at which time major policy issues and problems inherent 


in the programs are discussed and resolved. Additionally, national policies 
dealing with individual countries and areas are reviewed periodically in the 
NSC and revised as appropriate. Thorough consideration of military assistance 


programs is always an important part of such reviews. a ring the past year a 
number of studies or reviews have been made at the NSC level on the subject of 
military aid, both on a worldwide basis and with respect to particular areas and 
countries. An important part of the past National Security Council reviews 
has been the determination of United States policy objectives and the mean: 


by which such objectives can be achieved. 
As to the duration of the program, the Department of Defense considers that 

it should be continued as long as necessary as provided in section e of the Mutual 

Security Act in which the ‘“‘Congress of the United States * * * declares it to 

be the policy of the United States to continue as long as such danger (i. e., inter- 

national communism) * * * persists to make available to free nations and 

peoples upon request ‘assistance of such nature and in such amounts * * * as 


may be needed * * * to help them maintain their freedom.”’ 


Recommendation 2 

Basie reorganizations now being considered for the Military Establishment 
should include specific measures to reconstitute the European Theater Command 
as an organic unity rather than as a coordinating body. In this way, separate 
military service activities and organizations, with their heavy overhead, duplicat 
ing efforts, and costly inventories of supplies and equipment could be reduced to 
a more compact and cohesive structure. 

Comment. The views of the subcommittee on the orgar iz ation of the European 
Theater Command are appreciated. It is not proper for this o fee, however, to 
make any comment as the subject is both beyond the direc et responsibility of this 
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office and may be affected by whatever proposals the President may adopt with 
respect to the reorganization of the Department of Defense as a whole. The 
views of the subcommittee have been brought to the attention of the group en- 
gaged in preparing recommendations on Department of Defense organization. 


Recommendation 3 

In this process, the whole supply support structure for United States forces in 
Kurope should be reexamined in the light of the nuclear war threat. Direct- 
supply support from the United States should be extended to cover more items. 
Large depot complexes should be reduced in favor of dispersed, flexible supply 
units. 

Comment. This recommendation is being referred for study to other elements 
of the Defense Department since the issue is much broader than the military 
assistance program. It is our understanding, however, that the several services 
as well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff from time to time reexamine logistic arrange- 
ments in light of the changing international situation, requirements, and weapons 
technology. In NATO, SACEUR has specifically taken into consideration in 
providing guidance to NATO nations for logistic planning, the probability of the 
employment of nuclear weapons by both sides. 


Recommendation 4 

Military aid programs designed to meet artificial force goals or nonmilitary 
objectives, or to supply elements that cannot be effectively mobilized within a 
reasonable time, should be reconsidered and cut back, possibly in favor of other 
forms of assistance. 

Comments. (a) Artificial force goals—As has been pointed out in Defense 
Department comments on the GAO report, strategic force objectives developed 
by the JCS are the military force levels of allied nations that the United States 
believes desirable in support of United States strategic concepts for the midrange 
period and which should be in existence by the beginning of that period. These 
force objectives do not commit the United States to a specific or even a general 
amount of military assistance. The degree of support and accomplishment of 
these force objectives provided through the military assistance program will vary 
depending upon many factors. The Department of Defense and other Govern- 
ment agencies are continually reviewing those forces contained in the strategic 
force objectives which should receive support under the MAP. 

(b) Nonmilitary objectives.—It should be recognized that the military assistance 
program reflects a combination of military, political, economic and other con- 
siderations. Section 101 of the Mutual Security Act states “It is the purpose of 
this chapter to authorize measures for the common defense, including the fur- 
nishing of military assistance to friendly nations and international organizations 
in order to promote the foreign policy, security, and general welfare of the United 
States and to facilitate the effective participation of such nations in arrangements 
for individual and collective self-defense.’”’ This statement of policy by the 
Congress reflects the relationship between United States foreign policy and 
security objectives and the military assistance program. Most of our military 
assistance programs are designed primarily to meet military objectives. However, 
these military objectives are closely related to foreign policy objectives. Further- 
more, the size of the military assistance program in a given country must reflect 
economic considerations (i. e., the country’s capability) as well as military ones. 
In a few cases the objectives of the military assistance programs are not primarily 
military in nature. The executive branch explains in its annual justification ta 
Congress such instances where political motivations are a major objective of the 
military assistance program. In these limited, specific instances Congress has 
generally acknowledged that military assistance is an effective instrument for 
achieving nonmilitary objectives. 

(c) Supply elements that cannot be effectively mobilized within a reasonable time. 
Sound military planning requires that only those elements be supported that can 
be effectively mobilized within a reasonable length of time. Major combat units 
contained in the force objectives are expected to be activated, equipped, and 
supported by the beginning of the midrange period. These objectives are exam- 
ined annually in an attempt to meet the above criteria. Annual programs are 
carefully reviewed to assure that material is not programed for forces that cannot 
effectively utilize it immediately or within a very short period after hostilities 
would commence. 

(d) Conclusion.—As has been recently emphasized by President Eisenhower, 
General Twining, Secretary McElroy, and others, the military assistance program 
cannot be reduced without grave risk to United States security and foreign 
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policy objectives. The program proposed by the President for fiscal year 1959 is 
the minimum consistent with United States security. 
Recommendation 5 

Deliveries of obsolete weapons under military-aid programs should be dis- 
continued. A new priority list of military equipment eligible for these programs 
should be drawn up for the purpose of minimizing continued dependence on spares 
support from the United States. 

Comment. Obsolete equipment is not provided under MAP except in cases 
where such equipment is desired specifically by the recipient, it will meet the 
requirement, and the country understands that the United States cannot and 
will not assume any obligation for its continued support, either as grant aid or 
otherwise. The list of items eligible for programing is revised continuously and 
obsolete items are excluded. 


Recommendation 6 

Know-how is more important at this time than dollars in military aid. Logis- 
tics training programs should be made an integral part of United States military 
assistance, so that recipient countries can acquire the management skills and 
experience for self-sufficiency. 

Comment. Logistics training is and has been an integral part of the MAP. 
This training is given by the attendance of foreign personnel at United States 
service schools and the assignment of United States specialists to give instruction 
and assistance in the countries. Although it has not been easy to convince 
some countries that changes are required in their logistics procedures or that 
other methods and practices are superior to those they have employed tradi- 
tionally, encouraging progress is being made in changing and revitalizing logistics 
systems and logistics management. By continuous effort most recipients are 
beginning to recognize that management of resources for modern forces and 
warfare is enormously complex and that it is in their interest to develop systems 
and procedures in a way that will make greater use of available assets. Con- 
tinued and increasing emphasis is being placed on this aspect of MAP training 
to further develop efficient logistics and supply systems which will not only 
benefit the United States and the individual recipient country but also the overall 
collective military effort. 

Recommendation 7 

A regional manager for spare parts should be established in the European 
Theater Command, in accord with the recommendations of the Defense spare 
parts working group appointed by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. The regional manager would have specific responsi- 
bilities for determining and consolidating country requirements, for improved 
recordkeeping, for redistributing excesses, and for other measures designed ‘‘to 
develop a sound base of internal supply competence”’ in Europe. 

Comment. The Department of Defense welcomes the interest of the committee 
in this subject. As the committee is aware, the Department of Defense has been 
exerting considerable effort to develop some means by which the logistic responsi- 
bility for spare parts can be assumed by NATO nations. 

After careful consideration of the multilateral aspects of any proposal to cen- 
tralize and coordinate the management of spare parts supply in various European 
nations, it has been decided to work toward the establishment of a NATO mainte- 
nance supply service system under the auspices of NATO rather than the United 
States. The United States proposed such a management system to NATO in 
November 1957 and the NATO North Atlantic Council in response asked the 
Defense Production Committee to establish an ad hoc committee of national 
representatives, knowledgeable in the fields of logistics, production, and finance, 
to study the problems of European spares support and proposed solutions, includ- 
ing that of the United States. This ad hoc group, with active United States 
participation, concluded its work on February 27. Its final report contains all 
the essential elements of the United States proposal and recommendations that 
the North Atlantic Council establish as quickly as possible a NATO spare parts 
management system designed to centralize many spare parts supply management 
functions heretofore fragmented among the several NATO countries. It is ex- 
pected that the North Atlantic Council will adopt this recommendation and will 
convene the board of directors of a NATO maintenance supply services agency in 
April 1958. 

The management system recommended for adoption by NATO emphasizes 
those management functions which a central agency can carry out more effec- 
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tively and more economically than can NATO nations acting individually. 
These functions include: (a2) NATO-wide requirements analysis and stock con- 
trol; (b) consolidation and coordination of spare parts procurement to permit 
mass buying; (c) coordination of transportation, warehousing, distribution, main- 
tenance and technical assistance to achieve maximum effectiveness at minimum 
cost; and (d) centralization of other functions, such as redistribution of country 
excesses, where such centralization promises appreciable savings. _ 

The imminent NATO acceptance of the United States proposal is expected to 
result in a system of European spare parts supply management that will substan- 
tially improve the quality of maintenance support in Europe and will permit 
European countries to produce, procure, distribute and manage spare parts more 
effectively and more economically than in the past. If this NATO management 
system proves to be successful, it may well provide a pattern for subsequent 
military and economic cooperation among European countries, and such a result 
should permit the United States to concentrate a larger portion of its military 
assistance in other parts of the world. 

Recommendation 8 

The functions of the regional manager should be expanded, when appropriate, 
to replace separate service procurement activities and to direct United States 
supply management operations in Europe. 

Comment. In view of the fact that the proposed centralized spare parts manage- 
ment agency for MAP spare parts in Europe is to be a NATO agency rather than 
an exclusively United States operation, it would be very difficult to foresee the 
possibility of United States defense force requirements and funds being managed 
by a non-United States agency. However, it is not unreasonable to expect that, 
should the proposed spare parts agency be successful in establishing production 
sources for spare parts in Europe, United States defense force requirements for 
similar items might be fulfilled by procurement orders placed in coordination with 
or directly upon this agency rather than on numerous individual suppliers, price 
and the state of the United States mobilization base permitting. 


Recommendation 9 


The Military Assistance Advisory Groups should be withdrawn from their 
individual country stations and reconstituted as a small highly trained regional 
mobile team to work in conjunction with the regional manager. 

Comment. The Department of Defense has in the past sought every practical 
way of consolidating MAP.management. So far, the advantages of such a step 
as this are outweighed by the disadvantages. MAAG’s are in a position to 
advise country military forces and to acquire information essential to the devel- 
opment and management of the country MAP. This information could not be 
acquired in satisfactory detail by a regional mobile team. 

Through daily observation and consultation with recipient country defense 
officials, MAAG’s assure fulfillment of the statutory responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of Defense for proper administration and utilization of United States 
military assistance. These responsibilities include military sales programs as 
well as grant aid. Without accreditation to the recipient country, MAAG’s 
would not receive the surprising measure of confidence which they now enjoy 
in comparison to that normally accorded military representatives of other 
countries. 

To eliminate the MAAG’s would jeopardize United States efforts to realize 
the maximum contribution for defense from the host countries themselves, 
destroy continuity of operations and abrogate bilateral agreements. Experience 
has shown that the presence of invited United States military advisers in a 
country provides a distinct advantage to the United States in influencing the 
orientation of country military establishments in accordance with United States 
objectives. 

The supply and logistics field constitutes the functional area which lends 
itself most readily to a regional approach. In the case of spare parts, the prin- 
ciple of regional management under NATO auspices has been accepted by NATO 
countries. 

In view of the above factors, it is felt that we should move steadily, but 
tautiously, toward regionalization, but it should be clear this will only be possible 
in certain limited functional areas. In order to protect the United States invest- 
ment and insure constant progress toward our long-range objectives, the process 
necessarily must be evolutionary rather than revolutionary in character. 
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Recommendation 10 


American leadership should be exerted in NATO to develop a NATO-wide 
logistics organization and an effective standardization program. In support of 
this objective, the United States regional manager organization eventually should 
be shifted to NATO, and future military aid should be geared directly to NATO 
requirements and operations. ; 

Comment. At their meeting in December 1957, the NATO heads of government 
stated: 

“Better use of the resources of the alliance and greater efficiency for its forces 
will be obtained through as high a degree of standardization and integration as 

ossible in all fields, particularly in certain aspects of air and naval defense, of 
ogistic support and of the composition and equipment of forces.” 

The United States has proposed, and NATO has unanimously accepted, the 
establishment of a NATO Spare Parts Supply Management Agency, as a medium 
for pooling European NATO country requirements, assets, facilities and bar- 
gaining power. Procedures for the function of this agency are now being actively 
developed at Paris, and should develop as a guide to the NATO assumption of 
responsibility for other related logistical problems. 

his NATO spare parts working group will be an important step toward greater 
standardization of supply procedures and equipment requirements on the part 
of recipient countries. It will still be necessary, however, for United States 
assistance to be provided directly to recipient countries, since NATO itself has no 
formal logistics organization. 

The United States is an active member of NATO Military Agency for Standardi- 
zation and takes part in all its activities. Further, the United States has taken the 
lead in proposals for coordination in scientific endeavor and production of modern 
weapons in Europe, which should enhance progress toward greater weapons 
standardization. 


Recommendation 11 

Pooling of scientific resources of the free nations holds great promise for develop- 
ment of new weapons and for reducing conventional military aid. The United 
States mutual weapons development team should be revamped and authorized 
to promote vigorous integrated programs of scientific research and development 
among the NATO members, with ultimate sponsorship by NATO. 

Comment. The scientific resources of other countries in the free world have 
been recognized as holding great promise for modern weapons development. 
When properly organized, the use of such resources could result in reduction of 
conventional military requirements. As you know, the United States commented 
on this matter at the NATO heads of government meeting. These comments 
related not only to the stimulation, necessary cooperation, and support of science 
and pooling of scientific effort among the NATO nations, but also called for an 
appropriate pooling of talent, combining of resources and sharing of research and 
development information for the express purpose of creating a base in Europe for 
modern weapons development and production. The United States indicated its 
willingness to assist in these endeavors and to utilize its mutual weapons develop- 
ment program, sample weapons program and facilities assistance program to sup- 
port this effort more directly. 

To implement the President’s policy to increase the sharing with selected allies 
of scientific information relating to military research and development, new policies 
are being developed to permit a greater degree of integration of United States 
research and development effort with that of allies having competence in selected 
fields. By a certain amount of integration, particularly in areas where the need 
is acute, we can work more closely with our allies and, through close exchange of 
technical information during the progress of the effort, assure a more effective 
mobilization of available scientific competence for the solution of critical problems 
of concern to the United States as well as to our NATO allies. 

The Department of Defense is now studying means of tying the mutual weapons 
development program and facilities assistance program more directly to the NATO 
organization 
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ANSWERS TO House ForEIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE 
REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS (HOLIFIELD SuB- 


COMMITTEE) ON UNITED States Mi.itrary Arp AND SupPpLy PROGRAMS IN 
WeEsTERN Evrope (H. Rept. No. 1371) 


Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs) 
March 5, 1958 
Question 1 

(a) ‘““NATO approaches a crisis, to accomplish its purpose NATO needs a new 
strategy, new weapons, and a new logistic support system.”’ 

(b) “We continue to build up and maintain the kind of conventional forces 
which the NATO countries will not readily augment by their own national effort, 
and which do not spell security in convincing terms.”’ 

(c) “The pressing need now is not for large new sums of money to continue 
grants of conventional military equipment. In fact, a stop order should be placed 
on certain types of obsolete equipment and renewed efforts should be directed to 
make the NATO countries self-sufficient in the more conventional weapons.”’ 

Would you comment on these statements? 

Answer: (a) NATO strategy is constantly under review and its present stra- 
tegic concept is that of the “sword” and the “shield.” 

The “sword” is the ability of the alliance to retaliate instantaneously to an 
attack. NATO hak this power and it is a major element in deterring aggression. 
The most powerful #lements of this retaliatory force are the United States Strategic 
Air Command, the/United States Naval Striking Forces and the United Kingdom 
Bomber Command. All of these forces are equipped with ultramodern, long- 
range bombers capfble of carrying nuclear bombs. 

The “shield” cohsists of the land, sea, and air forces, equipped with atomic 
weapons, whose task in case of attack would be to hold the NATO land and sea 
areas until the retaliatory measures taken by the “sword” forces have succeeded 
in defeating the enemy. By their very presence on NATO territory, these forces 
play a significant part in showing a potential aggressor that he cannot hope to 
benefit from an attack against member countries. 

Close coordination and cooperation between the ‘sword’ and the “shield”’ are 
essential and are provided by NATO. 

Recent technological developments, particularly the probable development of 
Soviet IRBM and ICBM earlier than previously anticipated and the prospective 
deployment of IRBM to NATO in no way invalidate NATO strategy, but impart 
added importance to the deterrent and defensive functions of the NATO shield. 

The MAP has been adapted to meet requirements emerging from the NATO 
strategic concepts now in effect. Present and prior year military assistance pro- 
grams will provide the following modern weapons to NATO allies; Nike, Corporal, 
Honest John, Matador, Sidewinder, Hawk, Lacrosse, Terrier, and IRBM missiles 
and F-—100 aircraft. Nuclear warheads required for these weapons for emergency 
use will be supplied from the NATO atomic stockpile system. 

NATO acceptance of recent United States proposals for a NATO atomic stock- 
pile, coordinated production and procurement of modern weapons and an inte- 
grated NATO spare parts system all contribute to a greater degree of integration 
of the NATO logistics system. In addition, the NATO heads of government 
agreed in December 1957 that better uses of the resources of the alliance and 
greater efficiency for its forces will be obtained through as high a degree of stand- 
ardization and integration as possible in all fields, particularly in certain aspects 
of air and naval defense, of logistic support and of the composition and equipment 
of forces. The NATO military authorities are presently studying the steps to 
be taken to implement the discussion. 

(b) While the MAP is giving greater emphasis to modern weapons, the Euro- 
pean NATO countries are meeting their own conventional arms requirements to 
an increasing degree. Conventional forces will continue to be required as an 
integral part of the NATO shield and they represent a portion of the NATO 
forces being supported under MAP. These forces continue to be required for the 
NATO deterrent and defense purposes and they represent an essential contribu- 
tion to NATO military strategy. 

(c) In December 1956 the United States informed the North Atlantic ©ounceil 
that the ability of the United States to assist in a modernization program for 
NATO is dependent to a considerable degree on the willingness and the increas- 
ing capability of the other NATO countries to provide most of the maintenance 
support for their forces. Since that time, United States policy has been increas- 
ingly directed toward achieving the aims reflected in this statement, as it pertains 
to the development of self-sufficiency of NATO countries in meeting their con- 
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ventional requirements. Progress in this respect is indicated in the increasing 
proportion of the MAP funds available for NATO countries which are being 
applied to advanced types of weapons possessing nuclear delivery capabilities 
and the decreased amounts devoted to conventional weapons in the MAP. 
However, an abrupt stop order on ali conventional weapons and equipment would 
not be practicable, since some countries still require aid for essential maintenance 
and attrition replacement items. As noted in the reply to question 5, the United 
States is not providing any obsolete equipment to our allies unless the equipment 
in question meets a military need and is requested by our allies. 

Question 2 

(a) How many foreign-designed or foreign-developed weapons has the United 
States accepted into its own Armed Forces? 

(b) Has there been standardization in ammunition? 

(c) Does OSD have any voice in standardization problems, or is this basically 
a matter left up to the military? 

(d) As new weapons are developed, is there not likelihood that there will be 
less standardization? 

Answer. (a) The United States Seventh Army is currently being equipped 
with the SS-10, a French-developed, antitank, wire-guided missile. There are 
no other weapons wholly designed or developed by foreign countries currently in 
use by the United States Armed Forces. The United States has, however, 
developed its own version of European-designed weapons systems to better adapt 
them to United States manufacturing techniques and operational requirements. 
The United States Armed Forces are currently conducting tests and trials of a 
number of items of equipment developed by the countries under the mutual 
weapons development program which could become in whole or in part weapons 
and/or weapons systems useful to United States forces. 

(b) Several NATO countries have agreed to utilize the caliber 7.62 millimeter 
T-65 round as a small-arms standard. A further agreed standard is the 40- 
millimeter Bofors antiaircraft round. The weapon itself is also an agreed NATO 
standard arm. There is a substantial degree of standardization on United States 
artillery ammunition in Europe resulting from the predominance of artillery 
pieces of United States origin. The principal impetus to materiel standardiza- 
tion has been United States end-item offshore procurement. 

(c) While this is basically a matter for the military services, OSD maintains 
cognizance of the activities of the military agency for standardization and 
furnishes coordinated national guidance as required. With respect to the related 
activities of the Defense Production Committee of the North Atlantie Council, 
OSD carefully follows the work of this body, provides guidance to United States 
representatives, and selects from the services qualified technicians to serve on 
the various groups of experts concerned with NATO-wide problems, some of 
which involve standardization. 

(2) The introduction of new weapons affords a great opportunity of exploiting 
standardization to the fullest extent. It is less difficult to standardize on new 
weapons than on weapons in use, as the latter require the setting aside of various 
countries’ versions of a similar arm, 

Action now underway in Europe toward increased cooperation in scientific 
endeavor, coordination of research and development, and common production of 
modern weapons all contribute to increased standardization of arms for NATO 
forces. 


Question 3 

Do you believe that the NATO installations, including airfields, depots, and 
headquarters, are currently located so as to provide maximum security against 
nuclear attack? 

Answer. The NATO airfields-dispersal plan being implemented under the 
NATO infrastructure program provides airfields for dispersal of air units to 
squadron level, mobile technical facilities for each squadron, and protective 
measures designed to meet the threat of nuclear warfare. A similarly financed 
program for underground war headquarters for NATO command centers is well 
underway. 

There is no overall NATO plan for dispersal of depots, as logistic support is a 
national responsibility. Many critical items are, however, stored in protected 
facilities. Due to the several NATO countries involved, there exists an overall 
degree of dispersal of logistics facilities not ordinarily encountered in any one 
country. 
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The United States logistics systems is presently dispersed against atomic attack 
by echelon in depth and dispersal of the stock of each technical service among 
the various depots. 

It is believed that current planning provides the maximum practical security 
measures within the limitation of funds made available. 

Question 4 

The Holifield report states, on page 4, paragraph 5, that “deliveries of obsolete 
weapons under military-aid programs should be discontinued.” 

(a) Are we delivering weapons under the military-aid program which we 
recognize as being obsolete? 

(b) Does the question of obsolescence depend to some extent on the country 
to which the weapons are being delivered and on its strategic function? 

Answer. (a) We are not delivering to countries materiel which is recognized 
as being obsolete. However, in countries where the United States has had 
wilitary-aid programs over a long period of time, there is no doubt that certain 
items may have become obsolete since they were furnished. Department of 
Defense policy is as follows: ‘‘* * * items which are obsolete by United States 
standards will be recommended for programing only if they meet an operational 
requirement, are acceptable to the recipient, and provided necessary support can 
be assured * * *,” 

(b) Yes. The mission of the forces being supported and the conditions under 
which they are expected to operate have a bearing on the weapons that can be 
effectively used. Weapons that might be considered obsolete in one situation 
may serve a very useful purpose under other conditions. 


Question 5 


The Holifield report recommends (p. 4) that deliveries of obsolete weapons 
under military-aid programs should be discontinued. It also discusses (p. 14) 
the failure by the United States to recapture and to redistribute these excesses. 

(a) What percentage of excesses represent obsolete and obsolescent equipment 
and materials? 

(b) If excesses are recaptured and then redistributed, will this not result in 
continued delivery of obsolete material? 

(c) What purpose does the furnishing of obsolete equipment serve in under- 
developed countries? 

Answer. (a) The exact percentage figure of excesses that represent obsolete 
and obsolescent materiel is not known, but it is believed to be significant. 

(b) This is correct, if the excesses which are redistributed include obsolete or 
obsolescent items. However, such items are not redistributed unless they meet 
an operational requirement and are acceptable to the recipient. (See answer to 
question 4.) 

(c) Generally, no useful military purpose is served by providing obsolete 
equipment to an underdeveloped country, and, as a matter of policy and practice, 
this is not done. As stated in 4 (b), the mission of the forces being supported 
and the conditions under which they are expected to operate have a distinct 
bearing on the equipment that can be effectively used. Equipment that might 
be considered obsolete in one situation may serve a very useful purpose under other 
conditions. 


Wuestion 6 


The Holifield report, at the bottom of page 7 and top of page 8, includes this 
statement: 

“Careful observers point out, with regard to the underdeveloped countries, 
that our military-aid programs are designed to make possible the maintenance 
of standing armies much larger than these countries could otherwise afford, 
despite the fact that any general war which threatens our security probably 
would have to be fought largely by our own military forces.” 

Do you believe that the armed forces of the underdeveloped countries might be 
of military value in a war which was not general and which would not require 
our own military forces? 

Is there any other justification for maintaining large standing armies in under- 
developed countries? 

(a) Is it not true that economic and technical assistance would win more 
friends than the furnishing of obsolete equipment or of equipment which cannot 
be maintained and utilized? 

(6) Does not the furnishing of military assistance to underdeveloped nations 
create strains on their economies? 
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Answer. It is generally recognized that the threat to free-world security takes 
many forms, of which the possibility of general war in this nuclear age is, perhaps, 
the least likely, provided there is adequate free-world preparedness against this 
contingency. More present dangers to most underdeveloped countries are the 
threats of subversion and internal strife, and aggression from neighboring coun- 
tries which are Communist dominated. The intensity and nature of the threat 
varies from country to country, and United States assistance must be tailored 
to help countries to counter the threat in whatever form it may occur. 

There is need to strengthen both the will and the capability of underdeveloped 
countries to resist Communist penetration. It may well be that economic and 
technical assistance can and should play a larger part than military assistance in 
strengthening the will to resist. On the other hand, there is little question that 
stable political conditions, the ability to maintain internal security, and the 
ability to give a good account of itself against local external aggression are most 
important preconditions of healthy economic growth and political freedom. 

The size and nature of the armed forces necessary to achieve these several 
military preconditions to political and economic growth in underdeveloped 
countries must, of course, be adjusted to the nature, scope, and type of the 
threat in each country. Where large standing armies are supported, this is 
done because the threat is considered to be such as to require this kind of pre- 
paredness at this time. 

We are, of course, aware that the world politicomilitary situation is not static, 
and that United States programs must be constantly and continuously reexamined 
in the light of changing world conditions. 

Similarly, the relative weight to be given to military aid as compared with 
economic and technical assistance as means for achieving overall United States 
objectives is a matter which must be continuously reviewed and reappraised. 
The executive branch welcomes the interest of the Holifield committee in this 
question, and will give the views of this committee careful consideration in this 
continuing review. 

(a) It is quite true that economic and technical assistance would win more 
friends than the furnishing of obsolete equipment or equipment which cannot be 
maintained and utilized. However, the military assistance program does not 
furnish either obsolete equipment (unless such equipment is desired specifically 
by the recipient and will meet the requirement of the country) or equipment 
which cannot be maintained and utilized. The question thus becomes one of 
determining whether economic and technical assistance or military assistance 
will best achieve United States objectives of maintaining the security of the free 
world. As indicated in the general response above, success in the achievement of 
United States objectives is most !ikely to result from a ‘“‘mix”’ of several kinds ot 
aid, carefully adjusted to the particular situation of each country. In the develop- 
ment of both military and economic and technical assistance programs, every 
effort is made to achieve the best balance of aid of all kinds. 

(6) It is quite true that the maintenance of military forces imposes a drain on 
the economic resources of any country, and this drain is particularly heavy in 
the case of underdeveloped countries. Where it is in the United States strategic 
interest for individual countries to maintain defense forces which are beyond their 
economic capabilities, it is also in the United States interest to provide economic 
assistance to enable them to meet this cost. This economic assistance is provided 
under the defense-support program, 


Question 7 

In your judgment, are we equipping forces unlikely to be mobilized and available 
for combat within an acceptable period? And are we delivering equipment to 
ineffective units? 

Answer. Major combat units contained in the approved force objectives are 
expected to be activated, equipped, and supported by the beginning of the mid- 
range period. These objectives are examined annually in an attempt to meet 
these criteria and to remove ineffective units from eligibility for continued military 
assistance program support. All units recommended for support by the MAAG 
must be available for combat within an acceptable period of time following the 
outbreak of any hostilities. 


Question 8 


The Holifield report asserts (p. 7) that it is possible that a moderate amount of 
economic aid might serve as well as expensive military hardware in the securing 
of base rights. 
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(a) Are there any countries where we are furnishing large amounts of military 
assistance in which the substitution of economic aid would result in securing of 
base rights? 

(b) Would a reduction of military aid in favor of economic assistance in the 
case of Spain result in a lower cost to the United States? 

(ce) Is it possible to distinguish between the base rights justification and the 
military justification of aid to a country where we havé bases? 

Answer. (a) There are very few countries in which the United States is ‘‘fur- 
nishing large amounts of military assistance’ for the specific purpose of securing 
base rights. Many allied countries make bases available for use by United 
States forces as a part of their contribution to collective security. In most cases 
there is no direct relationship between the level of United States military assist- 
ance and the granting of base rights and no specific commitments as to future 
United States aid are involved. In one or two cases the achievement or mainte- 
nance of base rights is the predominant objective of our military assistance 
program but in most cases where it is an objective it is only one of several. While 
it is possible that sibstitution or partial substitution of economic aid would serve 
as well as military assistance in securing or Maintaining base rights, we know of 
no instance where this conclusion is warranted on the basis of the information 
available to us as to country desires in the matter. 

(6) The Spanish have indicated a continuing desire for military assistance from 
the United States. In addition to maintenance of a minimum military posture, 
Spain is also very much interested in developing its resources and improving the 
standard of living of its people and is consequently desirous of obtaining economic 
assistance from the United States for these purposes. In any future discussions 
which the United States may have with the Spanish Government relative to the 
levels of future military and economic aid, the United States and Spain must, of 
course, weigh the relative burdens and benefits of beth programs. As of the 
present time, however, we believe that presently planned and proposed programs 
are the most effective means of achieving mutual objectives. 

(c) As a general rule, no. In 1 or 2 cases it is possible to state that the base 
rights justification for the provision of aid to a country is the predominant ob- 
jective of the military assistance program. However, even in those cases where 
the principal benefit is base rights, indigenous forces supported in return for the 
base rights have a potential benefit to the United States in the event of hostilities. 

Where base rights are a significant factor in United States military objectives 
for any country, this fact is so indicated in the country justification material 
presented separately, 


Question 9 


The Holifield report criticizes the justification of the military assistance pro- 
gram that it safeguards our supplies of scarce, essential materials. It argues that 
there are other means of securing these such as stockpiling and the development 
of substitute materials and technical innovations. Further, it questions whether 
the program is in fact a necessary part of the price for obtaining such materials. 

(a) What, in your opinion, would be the effect if the United States were to be 
deprived of raw materials from the Middle East and Asia? 

(b) What would happen if military assistance were to be withdrawn from these 
areas? Do you believe that these materials would still be available to us in such 
a case? 

(c) Are there any areas of the world where the withdrawal of military assistance 
would probably result in the loss of a source of scarce, essential materials? 

Answer. (a) The Middle East and Asia are substantial sources of many raw 
materials. If the United States were deprived of these, it is believed that some of 
the adverse effects would be a scarcity of supply of these materials in the United 
States with a rise in prices; resort to less satisfactory substitutes; governmental 
allocations to direct the limited supply into high priority uses; conservation 
measures and other difficulties of worldwide shortages, such as those experienced 
during World War II. 

The security interests of the United States in assuring access to raw materials 
seem apparent from the following table showing imports of certain strategic and 
critical materials in relation to total United States supplies, and by principal 
countries in the Middle East and Asia. 
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Middle East and Asia! 


| 








| Percentof | Percent imported from sources 
total United |____ sl Ti came 
Material States sup- | 
| ply that is Percent | Source 
imported 
ID CoCCLE bina ates ste pote thee cc tak esses 100 | 73 | Philippines. 
Be cecse cada coed nll LSE Ss 75 | 50 | Japan. 
I ita aerin ait alla ati ie 88 32 | India. 
tine wn ntti cn neat oauiedaire% 4 saeeteia 98 | 37 | Do. 
dT. ee ee shia reat 100 | 100 | Philippines. 
& nat 28 Do. 
sence tec ean enn eeenae 92 1 21 | Turkey. 
Feathers (waterfow]) .................--- ; iio 72 | 37 | Taiwan. 
Iodine -- _- ote eerste. visuetteelse cs 67 28 | Japan. 
Menganese_- -- Sogiss So Aas os EULESS 89 | 21 | India. 
Mica (muscovite, blocks) . - il i ales - 93 59 Do. 
I no ds. os nena nee ee 100 86 Do, 
J 36 | Indonesia. 
Rubber, natural. ._.._.._- waa ‘ 100 | 29 | Malaya. 
i 19 poneend. 
= . f 43 ndia. 
Shellac...--..-.---.- —_ - 100 \ 55 | Thailand. 
RS Os So tha ‘i de Shs ee 100 | 95 | Japan. 
NR ieee dawkins waheihdiaein atebictediaai das 100 | 30 | Do, 
TO as aes 7 lite re 72 42 | Malaya. 
Petroleum..___.__-_- eos ae 216 15 | Kuwait, Saudi Arabia. 


1 From official sources for 1955 and/or 1956. 
2 Not classified as strategic and critical for stockpile purposes, 


(b) It is believed that if military assistance, an integral part of our aid program, 
were to be withdrawn from countries now receiving it, many of these countries 
might well fall prey to internal or external Communist influences. Consequently, 
the supply of materials would not be available to the United States if such depri- 
vation suited the objectives of U. 8.8. R.and China. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the Communist requirements for raw materials, in their industrial growth, 
will induce them to attempt to deny as many such sources as possible to the 
United States. The United States takes a number of measures to protect against 
loss of free world sources of essential raw materials including mutual aid and 
trade. Military assistance is a vital part of the overall effort to assure adequate 
raw materials sources. Such assistance is not inconsistent with the alternative 
of stockpiling materials, developing the best possible substitutes, and using 
technical innovations. Military assistance is not considered ‘‘the price of ob- 
taining such materials,” but rather a means of helping to guarantee the stability 
of countries from whom we receive such materials. 

(c) Since military assistance serves primarily as a means of guaranteeing free 
world access to materials by assuring defense and stability of the countries 
supplying them, the aid program is not considered a quid pro quo operation for 
obtaining them. To cite but one example, it seems to have been fairly well 
established that our aid programs saved Turkey from Communist control. If 
through the withdrawal of military assistance that country were taken over by 
the U. §. 8. R., a large proportion of United States needs of chromite would no 
longer be available. Furthermore, if Turkey had fallen into Communist hands, 
one can only speculate as to what might have happened to several other countries 
in the Middie East, together with the petroleum supplies of that area. The 
illustrative table under (a) suggests that supplies of other materials might be 
restricted if their sources were in unfriendly hands. The importance of free world 
access to vital materials cannot be emphasized too strongly as part of the overall 
security interest of the United States. 

Question 1 

(a) The Holifield report attacks the military assistance justification that 
through this program we have secured the defensive capabilities of foreign troops 
at far less cost than that of equipping or of maintaining an American serviceman. 
The report questions the validity of this justification In that it is not certain at 
all that the United States would fill the gap if any of these foreign servicemen are 
withdrawn. 

(6) What would be the result as far as our own defense posture is concerned if 
all troops supported by this program were to be withdrawn or demobilized? 
Is it not true, however, that the demobilization or withdrawal of a large number 
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of these foreign troops would not necessarily mean an increase in United States 
defense spending? 

(c) Is it not true that there are vast qualitative differences between these 
foreign troops and that ill-equipped, untrained, and illiterate recruits are counted 
on the same basis as the professional soldiers in one of the NATO armies? 

Answer. (a) Whether the United States would fill the gap created by the 
withdrawal of Allied troops now receiving military assistance support reduces 
itself to a question of the degree of risk this country decides it can afford to take. 

The question is principally pertinent in the area beginning in Greece and 
Turkey and extending eastward and including Pakistan, Thailand, Viet-Nam, 
Taiwan, and Korea. 

The importance of maintaining military strength (whether United States or 
Allied) is a military decision primarily, within the responsibility and competence 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the military advisers under law to the President and 
the Secretary of Defense. The Joint Chiefs have already recorded their military 
judgment that substantial forces are essential in these areas to meet the threat 
existing there. 

Experience leaves no doubt, as witnessed in Greece, Turkey, and Korea, that 
the absence of free world military strength is an open invitation to Communist 
aggression, not likely to be overlooked by Communist regimes. 

To put the problem in perspective it need only be observed that the eight 
countries noted above presently maintain military forces exceeding in number 
United States forces now in service in the continental United States. To replace 
these allied troops with equivalent United States forces would therefore hardly be 
feasible, for a variety of reasons. Consequently, their withdrawal or demobiliza- 
tion would result in a corresponding elimination of ready free world military 
strength in these areas. At the same time, there is no reason to believe that the 
Communist forces, stretching across the vast Asian are from Greece to Korea 
would be obliging enough to diminish their strength or fail to capitalize on the 
opportunity. Communist forces, of which a substantial proportion are stationed 
in this area, approximate 400 line divisions, consisting of 6.5 million soldiers, not 
to mention other Communist military strength and equipment available to them. 

Apart from the purely military risk incurred by any dissipation of military 
strength in these areas there is an independent political and psychological danger 
of at least equal dimension. Even if the Communists should elect to refrain from 
open military aggression, they would be in an advantageous position (given a 
weakened allied military posture) to intimidate and foment internal strife, which 
is just as disastrous as military disruption. This they have done with devastating 
effect in earlier periods, when given the opportunity: for example in Indochina 
and Iran. 

Under such circumstances our choice is plainly: 

1. To continue aid in the support of existing trained Allied troops; 

2. To substitute United States forces sufficient to compensate for reduced 
Allied strength; or 

3. To lay ourselves open to exposure—a militarily untenable alternative. 

(b) This question, as with (a) above, is a military matter for determination by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In addition, however, it has political implications of the 
very first magnitude. 

The comment in (a) above deals with this problem to the extent of indicating 
the effect on defense posture, within the areas themselves, of the withdrawal or 
demobilization of all troops supported by military assistance. In other words, if 
all were withdrawn or demobilized, we should have little choice but to substitute 
United States forces’ strength, or face a disastrous collapse of the free world 
defense perimeter in a large and vital part of the globe. 

If this is true, it is hardly necessary to elaborate to indicate the effects of such 
deterioration on the defense posture of the United States itself, since the threat 
of communism has long since been recognized as a worldwide threat, demanding 
a worldwide defense. As far back as 1947 we recognized the catastrophic effects 
on the whole free world of the losses only of Greece and Turkey, and took neces- 
sary measures to insure against it. Of obviously greater significance would be the 
threatened loss of other countries here concerned, for there would remain no 
opposing strength anywhere in Asia to resist Communist domination. 

It is not true that the demobilization or withdrawal of a large number of these 
foreign troops would not necessarily mean an increase in United States defense 
spending. Such a development would most certainly involve additional United 
States expenditures for defense, leaving aside the question of the strength of our 
defensive position in such a situation. 
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The United States would be forced to take immediate steps to insure either the 
deployment, in peacetime, of large United States forces to the areas to forestall 
Communist aggressive moves, or to maintain on United States soil or in strategic 
forward positions United States troops available for deployment, should aggres- 
sion occur. Besides, we should need to have on hand the means of transportation 
for these forces. This would require aircraft on immediate call, beyond any now 
available, and other forms of transportation, as well, for effective combat forces. 
Even then, we might run the risk of being unable to field the troops in time at 
critical moments of necessity. The feasibility, under such conditions, of deploying 
forces comparable in number, equipment, and training for conditions peculiar to 
the terrain of Korea, for example, would be so remote as to confront us with a 
highly dangerous situation. 

It must be remembered that large elements of the expense of maintaining these 
forces, even though supported by military assistance, are still borne by the allied 
countries. Thus, if we were to substitute United States troops, we should have to 
stand all costs of the United States troops, which are in all cases substantially 
higher than those of the allied forces. For example, the cost of maintaining 1 
United States soldier, including only pay, allowances, subsistence, and individual 
clothing, is $3,515. In the Near East and Far East countries discussed here, 
comparable figures range from $147 to $920. 

In summary, our defense posture would be weakened beyond the point of 
tolerability, and the cost to the United States for defense would inevitably need 
to be increased, for troop maintenance, weapons costs, and transportation facilities. 

(c) It is true that there are wide qualitative differences among the troops receiv- 
ing military assistance. However, this does not mean that they are not suited 
for their missions, or that, in the cases of some of the newer forces, they will not 
be suited, if given continued training. 

Other forces should not be judged solely on the basis of comparison with NATO 
forces of Western Europe. To perform the missions assigned to them in Viet-Nam 
or Thailand, for example, allied forces require and contribute different qualities, 
such as the art of jungle warfare or the hardened physical qualities so important 
in rough terrain, such as Korea and much of Turkey or Greece. These forces 
are as effective, for their missions, as skilled technicians handling advanced 
weapons in Belgium. They are well suited for military action in these areas, 
as has been demonstrated by Turkish and Korean troops in the Korean hostilities. 
Those who fought against Chinese Communist troops, illiterate and ill equipped 
as they were, will testify to their usefulness on the battlefield in Korea. To the 
extent that facility with modern weapons is appropriate, the military-assistance 
program steadily provides training and improves the forces’ capabilities. 

It is inaccurate, on the whole, to describe these forces as either ‘“‘untrained’”’ or 
as “recruits” in the connotation common to us. In fact, quite the opposite is 
true. Vast numbers of free-world troops in Korea, Taiwan, and Turkey, for 
example, have benefited from years of training, and many have considerable 
combat experience. In Pakistan, contrary to our short-term conscription, the 
forces are all on a regular, long-term service basis—in Taiwan and Korea their 
periods of service are much longer than in the West. When one speaks of the 
professional soldier of the NATO countries, he refers, in fact, to a small minority, 
since the service is supported there principally by short-term, civilian soldiers. 

The efficiency and combat worthiness of forces supported by military assistance 
are, on the whole, good and improving. In addition to all other considerations 
recommending these troops is the strong motivation among them, as among any 
soldiers, to defend their homelands. 


Question 11 

The Holifield report suggests that, short of a general war, national armies of 
many of the underdeveloped nations would contribute little, and that a more 
persuasive case could be made for strengthening the will to resist Communist 
penetration by economic and technical assistance rather than by military assistance. 

(a) Is it not true that economic and technical assistance would win more friends 
than the furnishing of obsolete equipment or of equipment which cannot be main- 
tained and utilized? 

(6) Does not the furnishing of military assistance to underdeveloped nations 
create strains on their economies? 

Answer. See answer to question 6. 


Question 12 


Are the strategic plans for the forces supported by our military-assistance funds 
the same as those which are used for developing our own war plans? In other 
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words, do we have one set of strategic assumptions for our own forces and another 
for our allies, or are they in complete harmony? 

Answer. The same basic United States strategic plans are used in the planning, 
for both United States forces and allied forces supported under the military 
assistance program, and, therefore, such planning is in harmony. 


Question 13 


Have force objectives ever been established for a country after rather than 
before, we started to give it military aid? 

Answer. Military aid is provided in various forms, such as material, training, 
mutual weapons development, infrastructure, and facilities assistance. Force 
objectives are only applicable in the case of material and training. Such aid, 
when extended to countries through normal annual programing procedures, is in 
accordance with preestablished force objectives. However, emergencies some- 
time arise where time does not permit the establishment of force objectives in the 
normal manner. In such eases, the specific forces to be provided immediate 
support are determined through country-to-country negotiations. Subsequent 
support is provided in accordance with force objectives, when established. 


Question 14 


If MAAG’s were made “‘regional rather than separate country entities” (p. 10), 
would they be better able to fulfill their missions in training and in end-item super- 
vision? 

Answer. The advantages of such a step are outweighed by the disadvantages. 
MAAG’s advise country military authorities and acquire information essential 
to the development and management of the military assistance program. This 
imformation could not be acquired in satisfactory detail by a regional MAAG. 

Through daily observation and consultation with recipient country defense 
officials, MAAG’s assure fulfillment of the statutory responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for proper administration and utilization of United States military 
assistance. These responsibilities include military sales programs as well as 
grant aid. Without accreditation to the recipient country, MAAG’s would not 
receive the unprecedented measure of confidence which they now enjoy. 

To eliminate the MAAG’s would jeopardize United States efforts to realize the 
maximum contribution for defense from the host countries themselves, destroy 
continuity of operations and abrogate bilateral agreements. Experience has 
shown that the presence of invited United States military advisors in a country 
provides a distinct advantage to the United States in influencing the orientation 
of country military establisments in accordance with United States objectives. 

Much of the MAAG end-item utilization supervision is being accomplished 
concurrently as a byproduct of other normally assigned MAAG functions. This 
is only possible because of the presence of a MAAG staff in the country and in 
light of the relatively favorable relationships enjoyed between the United States 
and the foreign personnel concerned. It is concluded, therefore, that regionaliza- 
tion in this area at this time would be neither economically feasible nor practicable 
from the standpoint of increased effectiveness. 

In the case of training, regionalization is not considered feasible in the more 
underdeveloped areas where it is necessary for the MAAG’s to maintain a field 
training mission. The extent of the training effort required in such instances is 
too broad in scope and detailed in application to be conducted on a regional basis, 

Conversely, in the NATO area considerable studies have been made toward 
functional regionalization in the technical and training fields. Extensive use of 
mobile training teams, composed of personnel assigned to United States tactical 
forces, is made on a temporary-duty basis to provide assistance under MAAG 
auspices. This, however, does not obviate the necessity for retaining a capabil- 
ity in the MAAG to maintain continuity of operations, favorable country relation- 
ships, and provide a source of pertinent information essential for carrying out an 
effective program consistent with United States objectives. 


Question 16 


Would the MAAG’s be more effective if there were longer tours of duty for the 
members of the MAAG teams? 

Answer. Normal tours in MAAG’s presently range from 12 to 36 months, with 
a minimum 2-year tour in effect for MAAG chiefs. Tours may be voluntarily 
extended for limited periods by individuals subject to the approval of the services 
concerned. The establishment of overseas tours has been based primarily on the 
necessity for maintaining personal morale and motivation which varies in demands 
according to the degree of isolation of areas and whether or not personnel may be 
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accompanied by dependents. MAAG personnel are assigned to tours generally 
comparable with those of personnel of other Defense activities in order that they 
may fit into the normal pattern inherent in the career-development programs of 
their respective services. The minimum tour of MAAG chiefs and the staggered 
completion dates of personnel tours afford a satisfactory degree of continuity in 
military assistance program operations. It is considered that the disadvantage 
of longer prescribed tours, in the form of lower individual effectiveness, would 
more than offset any possible advantages that might otherwise be realized. 

The question of the length of tours has been a matter for continuous study. 
As improved living conditions materialize and facilities for dependents become 
available in the more isolated and remote areas, appropriate adjustments are 
made. 


Question 16 

What legal barriers are there in the United States to further exchanges of 
information with NATO allies? 

Answer. The national disclosure policy provides adequate means for the 
authorized transmission of necessary classified information to our NATO allies. 
The only legal barrier to full application of this policy covers atomic energy 
matters. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 now pending before the 
Congress, if enacted, would ease such restrictions. 


Question 17 

On page 17 it is reported that generally the books of foreign government agencies 
are not available to American audit agencies. How can we determine if a foreign 
country has made a profit on offshore procurement? 

Answer. The entire question of ‘‘noprofits’’ has been thoroughly explored in a 
recent visit to the European area by a joint Defense-State-GAO survey group. 
The findings and conclusions of this group have been summarized in a report 
which is in the process of being distributed to the various congressional committees 
as well as other interested agencies of the Government. 

The various OSP memoranda of understanding with certain European nations 
provide that: (1) Such nations will not make a profit from OS contracts; (2) any 
net profit resulting from such contract will be refunded to the United States; 
and (3) such nations will make available such accounting data as is necessary to 
establish the existence or absence of a net profit. 

Of the $2.7 billion in MAP/OSP placed in Europe, about $1.6 billion was placed 
on a direct government-to-government contract basis. There are no known 
instances where any profits were allowed in such contracts at the time of contract 
placement. In some eases, foreign governments, upon discovering that actual 
costs were less than the costs used in submitting their proposals, have volunteered 
refunds during the life of these fixed-price contracts, thereby permitting immediate 
amendment of such contracts to eliminate the inadvertent profit that would have 
occurred. 

Of the estimated $400 million of government-to-government contracts com- 
pleted to date and reviewed under the no-profits concept, it is interesting to note 
that the foreign governments in each instance demonstrated that they had suffered 
a net loss through OSP contracts. This situation is believed to arise through the 
rise in the costs of labor and materials occurring during the life of the contracts, 
the lack of any initial provision for profit, the voluntary reduction in contract 
prices when inadvertent profits were discovered and the low prices submitted by 
foreign governments in the first instance. 

With respect to the review of audit data, the review in one country which 
involved the great bulk of the value of contracts reviewed to date resulted in an 
examination of sufficient accounting data to satisfy Army, Navy, and Air Force 
as well as General Accounting Office audit personnel that the figures submitted 
by the Government were valid. A standard procedure is being established as a 
result of the recent Defense-State-GAO survey group visit which will automatically 
provide for United States audit personnel to examine such accounting data as 
they consider necessary to validate cost data submitted by foreign governments 
in no-profits reviews. 


Question 18 

On page 23, it is reported that recipient countries have not provided spare-parts 
support when they are financially capable. Why not cut off the supply of grant- 
aid spare parts to such countries? 

Answer. Negotiations with military assistance program countries on the 
termination of United States spare-parts support have been in process since 1954, 
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and have resulted in either complete or substantial termination of such support 
in most western European nations. For those countries still receiving, to some 
degree, spares support as United States grant aid, it is possible that country finan- 
cial capability is not being fully exploited in all cases for three reasons: First, 
financial capability is a qualitative factor whose existence must be determined by 
negotiation rather than by precise measurement. Second, the absence of willing- 
ness to allocate funds for spare parts can endanger the operating effectiveness of 
military equipment, whether or not financial capability exists. Third, and most 
important, the existence of financial capability does not guarantee that a country 
can perform all of the management functions associated with spares support, and 
the absence of such management capability effectively nullifies even the willing- 
ness to allocate funds appropriately. In view of these reasons and the United 
States interest in protecting its investment in past military assistance, spares 
support cannot be terminated solely on the basis of presumed financial capability. 

Recognition of the third reason above led to extensive study by a Department 
of Defense spare parts working group in the fall of 1956 and to their reeommenda- 
tion, as outlined on pages 24 and 25 of the committee report, that a centralized 
spare-parts management organization should be established in Europe. It was 
considered that such an organization would avoid the present duplication of 
spare-parts management functions in each of the European countries and would 
provide more effective spares support at less cost. The working group recom- 
mended that such an organization be established and operated initially by the 
United States, and that it be transferred to NATO control as quickly as possible. 
After careful analysis, it was concluded that it would be preferable to establish 
the management system under NATO control from the beginning. 

In November 1956, the United States proposed to the NATO North Atlantic 
Council and Defense Production Committee that a NATO maintenance supply 
services system be established to carry out those spart-parts management func- 
tions that are most difficult for countries to perform individually and that promise 
substantial savings to the participating countries. The Defense Production 
Committee convened an ad hoe group of national representatives knowledgeable 
in the fields of logistics, production, and finance to study this and any other 
proposals. This ad hoe group concluded its work on February 27, 1958, and its 
comprehensive recommendation of a centralized management system, with func- 
tions and characteristics substantially as proposed by the United States, is 
expected to be adopted by the North Atlantic Councilin March 1958. Lf adopted, 
a board of directors will be convened by April 1 and the nucleus of the NATO 
maintenance supply services agency will be established during the second quarter 
of calendar 1958. 

A successful operation of the proposed management system will, it is believed, 
reassure countries that they can assume the responsibility for spares support to 
the full extent of their financial capability. Their performance in concert of 
certain management functions should result in the maximum termination of 
United States spares support. 

Of course, in the less developed countries of the world now receiving the largest 
portion of United States military assistance, the above solution is essentially 
inapplicable, since the basic financial capability does not exist. In these coun- 
tries, United States spares support can be minimized only by providing training 
in logistics management, in improving maintenance performance, and in accepting 
local currencies wherever they can be usefully reinvested by the United States. 
Question 19 

The report charges, on page 27, that security safeguards in NATO countries 
are inadequate for the expansion of cooperative scientific and technical assistance. 

Is this not sufficient reason to withhold our cooperation? 

Answer. United States participation is conditioned on adequate security safe- 
guards. Actual release of United States classified information to other nations is 
governed by the United States national disclosure policy, which takes into cen- 
sideration the security arrangements which exist in each nation. 

At the December 1956 NATO ministerial meeting, the Secretary of Defense 
offered United States technical assistance to NATO allies under the provisos 
that the nations desiring same have a technical capability to use such assistance 
and adequate security procedures to protect classified technical data involved. 
Since that time, four NATO nations have requested this assistance, and security 
investigations by a United States team have been made in these countries. As 
a result of these investigations, agreements have been reached which, in the 
opinion of security experts, will permit the exchange of certain classified infor- 
mation under adequate security protection. Work is presently underway with 
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several other NATO nations on internal-security procedures. Arrangements 
have been completed for some time respecting the United Kingdom and Canada. 

All NATO countries have adopted security procedures to meet NATO Security 
Bureau requirements. This program is currently being reviewed for possible 
expansion to cover areas such as industrial security and to permit closer checks 
on the actual operations of NATO nations’ security systems. 

If the expansion of cooperative scientific and technical assistance should 
demand additional security safeguards, additional actions to accomplish this 
will be instituted. 
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